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FINALITY, LOVE, MARRIAGE 


BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 
L’Immaculée Conception 


N THE recent fermentation of Catholic thought on the meaning and 
ends of marriage,! the basic component of novelty would seem to 
be a development in biological science. Quite other factors, no doubt, 
account for the intense and widespread interest aroused; but the 
ground of the intellectual problem must be placed, I think, in a new 
scientific insight. To this Dr. H. Doms has given full prominence, 
and I cannot but agree that, if Aristotelian biology was aware of a 
distinction between fecundity and sex, it did not admit any systematic 
elaboration and application of that distinction.2 On the other hand, 
modern biology makes such elaboration and application inevitable. 
There results more than a suggestion that as fecundity is for offspring 
so sea has a personalist finality of its own. 

To Dr. Doms this implies that the theologian is confronted with the 
task of thinking out afresh the theory of marriage.* Now if one 
cannot avoid suspicion of new beginnings, at least one can agree with 
Fr. Ford in desiring the assimilation of new insights into the tradi- 
tional theoretical framework.‘ However, Fr. Ford’s own discussion 
of “Marriage: Its Meaning and Purposes,” though notably con- 
structive, was more positive and doctrinal than analytic and explana- 
tory; and if the former approach is more important to us as Catholics, 
it is the latter that is more relevant to the solution of problems. None 
the less it remains a large and long task, in which it is convenient to 
distinguish two stages: first, a preliminary general outline of a modified 
theoretical position; second, the systematic elaboration of definitions, 
theses, proofs, that normally is the cumulative product of a succession 
of professorial notes and handbooks. 

The present paper is concerned with a preliminary speculative 
outline; it aims at no more than a brusque occupation of strategic 


For a bibliography, see J. C. Ford, S.J., “Marriage: Its Meaning and Purposes,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupreEs, III (1942), 333 f. 

* Dr. H. Doms, Du sens et de la fin du mariage, (Paris, 1937), esp. pp. 72 ff.; ““Amorces 
d’une conception personnaliste du mariage,” Rev. thom., XLV (1939), 755-57; for Aristo- 
telian biology, Doms refers to Mitterer, Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol., 1933, pp. 492-98. 

* Rev. thom., loc. cit. 4 Ford, op. cit., pp. 373 f. 
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theoretical points on finality, on love, and on marriage. On finality 
is affirmed, besides the absolute reference of all things to God and the 
horizontal reference of each thing to its commensurate motives and 
ends, a vertical up-thrust from lower to higher levels of appetition 
and process; thus are provided the empty categories of the ultimate 
solution, since horizontal ends are shown to be more essential and 
vertical ends more excellent. Next, an account of the nature of love 
is attempted, and this opens the way for a discussion of the “primary 
reason and cause of marriage’ mentioned in the: papal encyclical, 
Casti Connulbii. Here the argument draws upon Aristotle’s classic 
on friendship and Aquinas’ transposition of Aristotelian analysis‘ 
and it endeavors to formulate an ascent of love from the level of two- 
in-one-flesh’ to the level of the beatific vision. Finally, there emerges 
the problem of inserting the vertical up-thrust of love from sex to 
divine charity into the horizontal process from fecundity to offspring; 
and such insertion has to be made on the background of the general 
field of human process. For it is only in the cosmic breadth of a 
simultaneous context of nature, history, and grace, that appear at 
once the justice and the assimilative capacity of the, on the whole, 
traditional view that the most essential end of marriage is the pro- 
creation and education of offspring but its most excellent end lies 
on the supernatural level of personalist development. 


VERTICAL FINALITY 


The common instances of finality fall into two classes: the response 
of appetites to motives and the orientation of processes to terms. 
But, if we are to formulate the notion of vertical finality, it is extremely 
important to break away from instances and to conceive things gener- 
ally. First, then, the mere fact of response or of orientation does 
not constitute finality. Any positivist will admit that appetites do 
respond to motives, that processes are orientated to terms. Quite 


5 AAS, XXII (1930), 548; or DB, 2232. 

6 So manifold is the dependence of Aquinas that an understanding of the Secunda Secun- 
dae on charity is attained most easily by reading first the eighth and ninth books of the 
Ethics. 

7 Dr. Doms’ Zweieinigkeit is, of course, scriptural: Gen. 2:24; Matt. 19:5, 6; Eph. 3:31; 
I Cor. 6:16. Aristotle appears to have coined the somewhat similar adjective, syndyastic, 
“two-together-ative,” Eth. Nic., VIII, 14, 1162a 17; cf. the praise of erds in Plato, Banquet, 
189c-193d. 
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coherently, any positivist will deny final causality since, beyond such 
concomitance and correlation, causality requires that appetite respond 
because of motive, that process be orientated because of term. More- 
over, causality is not yet final causality. If appetite responds because 
motive moves, if process is orientated because an intelligent agent 
envisages and intends a term, there is causality indeed; but it is 
efficient and not final. No doubt, in the concrete, suchefficiency is 
connected intimately with finality. But rigorously one must main- 
tain that there is final causality if, and only if, appetite responds be- 
cause the motive is good; if, and only if, process is orientated because 
the term is good. 

For the final cause is the cuius gratia, and its specific or formal 
constituent is the good as cause. Under this formal constituent may 
be had either of two material differences: the good may be cause as 
motive for the response of appetite or as term for the orientation of 
process. But with regard to the formal constituent itself it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between gui and quo, between the good thing which 
is motive or term and the mode of motivation or termination. Now 
in our hierarchic universe God is at once absolute motive and absolute 
term: “omnia Deum appetunt”’;* “omnia quaerunt assimilari Deo.’’® 
On the other hand, the mode in which the different grades of being 
respond to God as motive or attain Him as term is always limited; this 
remains true even in the beatific vision in which the infinite as motive 
is apprehended finitely and as term is attained finitely.'° Further, 
the ground of such limitation is essence: remotely it is substantial 
essence; proximately it is the essence of an ontological accident, the 
essence, say, of sensitive appetite, of rational appetite, of infused 
charity; for it is essence that limits, that ties things down to a given 
grade of being, that makes them respond to motives of a given type, 
that assigns them their proper and proportionate ends. Finally, 
there are many grades of being, each with its defining essence and its 
consequent and commensurate mode of appetition and process; 
accordingly one has to think of the universe as a series of horizontal 
strata; on each level reality responds to God as absolute motive and 


® De Ver. q. 22, a. 2. °C. Gat, Ti, 2. 
10“. . actu aliquo finito infinitum ad modum infiniti finito modo videtur.” Lennerz, 
De Deo Uno (Romae, 1931), §184. 
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tends to Him as absolute term; but on each level it does so differently, 
for the limitation of essence reappears in the limitation of the mode 
of appetition and response, of process and orientation. 

Thus the application to the hierarchic universe of the notional 
distinction between finis gui and finis quo has given two distinct types 
of finality: the absolute finality of all things to God in His intrinsic 
goodness;" the horizontal finality of limiting essence to limited mode 
of appetition and of process. But now attention must be drawn toa 
third type of finality, that of any lower level of appetition and process 
to any higher level. This we term vertical finality. It has four 
manifestations: instrumental, dispositive, material, obediential. 
First, a concrete plurality of lower activities may be instrumental 
to a higher end in another subject: the many movements of the chisel 
give the beauty of the statue. Second, a concrete plurality of lower 
activities may be dispositive to a higher end in the same subject: the 
many sensitive experiences of research lead to the act of understanding 
that is scientific discovery. Third, a concrete plurality of lower 
entities may be the material cause from which a higher form is educed 
or into which a subsistent form is infused: examples are familiar. 
Fourth, a concrete plurality of rational beings have the obediential 
potency to receive the communication of God Himself: such is the 
Mystical Body of Christ with its Head in the hypostatic union, its 
principal unfolding in the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit by sanctifying 
grace, and its ultimate consummation in the beatific vision which 
Aquinas explained on the analogy of the union of soul and body." 

If the existence of such vertical finality has always been recognized," 
its ground and nature have hardly been studied. Partly this neglect 
may be explained by an unduly apologetic conception of finis operis; for 
if one defines finis operis as resulting from the abstract nature of the 
thing, then necessarily one restricts finality to horizontal finality; 
absolute finality becomes a difficulty, and vertical finality subjectively 
inconceivable. But not only is such a restriction arbitrary; it cannot 
claim even the sanction of tradition, which defines finis operis not in 


1 See Fr. Donnelly’s two articles, THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, II (1941), 53-83; IV (1943), 
3-33. 

2 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 2, a. 1; C. Gent., III, 51. 

3 E.g., Gen. 1:29 f.; C. Gent., ITI, 22, “In actibus autem...” 
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terms of abstract nature but as id im quod opus ab agente ordinatur.™ 
However, a perhaps stronger reason for the neglect of vertical finality 
lies in the fact that modern science throws a great deal of light on 
its nature. Straightforward metaphysics suffices for a knowledge 
of absolute and of horizontal finality: the former results from the 
idea of an absolute good; the latter results from the theorem of essence 
as principle of limitation. But vertical finality seems to operate 
through the fertility of concrete plurality." Just as the real object 
tends to God as real motive and real term, just as the essence of the 
real object limits the mode of appetition and of process, so a concrete 
plurality of essences has an up-thrust from lower to higher levels. 
But just as this fact is shrouded in the mists of Aristotelian science— 
and here we generalize Dr. Doms’ complaint against Aristotelian biol- 
ogy—so it is most conspicuous to one who looks at the universe with 
the eyes of modern science, who sees sub-atoms uniting into atoms, 
atoms into compounds, compounds into organisms, who finds the 
pattern of genes in reproductive cells shifting, ut in minori parte," 
to give organic evolution within limited ranges, who attributes the 
rise of cultures and civilizations to the interplay of human plurality, 
who observes that only when and where the higher rational culture 
emerged did God acknowledge the fullness of time permitting the 
Word to become flesh and the Mystical Body to begin its intussusception 
of human personalities and its leavening of human history. 

The difference of vertical from absolute and from horizontal finality 
is quite clear. Absolute finality is to God in His intrinsic goodness: 
it is universal; it is unique; it is hypothetically necessary, for if there 
is anything to respond to motive or to proceed to term, then its 
response or tendency can be accounted for ultimately only by the 
one self-sufficient good.’ Horizontal finality results from abstract 

“ME. g., In II Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 1c. 

% The per se results from the essence of either ontological substance or ontological 
accident; it remains that the per accidens results from the interplay of a plurality of es- 
sences. Such interplay as interference is prominent in Aristotelian and Thomist thought, 
as previously I had occasion to point out (THEOLOGICAL Stupres, III, 1942, 387 ff.); but 
besides interfering, different essences may complement one another; it is the latter pos- 
sibility that is the ultimate root of vertical finality. 

© There is a noteworthy affinity between modern statistical law and the contingens ut in 


maiori parte, between modern “chance variation” and the contingens in minori parte. 
See J. E. O'Mahony, The Desire of God (Cork, 1929), pp. 159 ff. 
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essence; it holds even when the object is in isolation; it is to amotive 
or term that is proportionate to essence. But vertical finality is in 
the concrete; in point of fact it is not from the isolated instance but 
from the conjoined plurality; and it is in the field not of natural but 
of statistical law, not of the abstract per se but of the concrete per 
accidens. Still, though accidental to the isolated object or the abstract 
essence, vertical finality is of the very idea of our hierarchic universe, 
of the ordination of things devised and exploited by the divine Artisan, 
For the cosmos is not an aggregate of isolated objects hierarchically 
arranged on isolated levels, but a dynamic whole in which instrument- 
ally, dispositively, materially, obedientially, one level of being or 
activity subserves another. The interconnections are endless and 
manifest. Vertical finality would seem beyond dispute. 

But if one acknowledges that the same thing, besides its absolute 
reference to God, may have one finality horizontally and another 
vertically, there arises the question of systematic comparison between 
the latter two types of end. First, then, a horizontal end is more 
essential than a vertical end: for the horizontal end is the end deter- 
mined by the essence of the thing, while the vertical end is had only by 
escaping the limitation of isolated essence through the fertility of 
concrete plurality. On the other hand, a vertical end is more excel- 
lent than a horizontal end: for the horizontal end is on the lower 
level of being but the vertical on some higher level; and from the very 
concept of hierarchy the higher is the more excellent. Inversely, one 
cannot say that the vertical end is nonessential or that the horizontal 
end is not excellent. For the vertical end, though it escapes the 
limitation of isolated essence and its abstract per se, none the less 
results from the same essence when in concrete combination with 
other essence. Again, though the vertical end is more excellent, 
still it is so only relatively; all finality is ultimately to the absolute 
good, and all is limited in mode of appetition or of process, so that 
the difference in excellence between higher and lower is never more 
than a difference in mode with respect to the absolute good. 

With perfect generality this establishes hierarchic criteria of more 
essential and more excellent ends. Universally, the horizontal end 
is more essential, the vertical end is more excellent. Thus the essential 
end of oxygen is to perform the offices of oxygen as oxygen; but its 
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more excellent end is its contribution to the maintenance of human 
life and this end oxygen attains not in isolation nor per se but in 
combination with other elements and within the human biological 
process. Similarly, we have to establish the contention of Aquinas 
that the most essential good of marriage is the child but its most 
excellent end lies on the supernatural level.'* 


THE CONCEPT OF LOVE 


The difficulty of conceiving love adequately arises from its essential 
concreteness and from the complexity of the concrete. Even on a 
preliminary analysis there are at least four simultaneous aspects. 
For any activity is at once the act of a faculty and the act of a subject. 
As act of a faculty (principium quo) love is, in the first instance, the 
basic form of appetition: it is the pure response of appetite to the good, 
simplex complacentia boni,'® while desire, hope, joy, hatred, aversion, 
fear, sadness are consequents of the basic response and reflect objective 
modifications in the circumstances of the motive good.”® But again, 
as act of a faculty, love besides being the basic form of appetition is 
also the first principle of process to the end loved; and the whole 
of the process is thus but the self-expression of the love that is its first 
principle. Further, love is the act of a subject (principium quod) and 
as such it is the principle of union between different subjects. Such 
union is of two kinds, according as it emerges in love as process to 
an end or in love in the consummation of the end attained. The 
former may be illustrated by the love of friends pursuing in common 
a common goal. The latter has its simplest illustration in the ulti- 
mate end of the beatific vision which at once is the term of process, 
of amor concupiscentiae, and the fulfilment of union with God, of 
amor amicitiae.” 

So much for a general scheme: love is the basic form of appetition; 

18“... proles est essentialissimum in matrimonio, et secundo fides, et tertio sacramen- 
tum” (Suppl.,q.49,a.3c). “... primus finis respondet matrimonio hominis, inquantum 
est animal, secundus, inquantum est homo, tertius, inquantum est fidelis” (ibid., q. 65, 
a. 1). 

a Theol., I-II, q. 25, a. 2 c. 20 Tbid., q. 25, aa. 1, 2; q. 27, a. 4; q. 28, a. 6. 

a“... principium motus tendentis in finem amatum” (ibid., q. 26, a. 1). 

"The terms, amor concupiscentiae, amor amicitiae, vary somewhat in connotation in 


St. Thomas; contrast: Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 26, a. 4c et ad 1m; q. 27, a. 3c; q. 28, a. 2 c; 
IL-II, q. 23, a. 1 (Eth. Nic., 1156a 4). 
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it is the first principle of process; it is a ground of union of different 
subjects both in their process to a common end and in the consumma- 
tion of the end attained. But besides this multiplicity of aspects, 
to be verified in any instance of love, there also is a multiplicity of 
appetites and of loves generating within a single subject tensions and 
even contradictions. Inevitably such objective tensions obscure the 
nature of love, and a clarification is our next task. For there seems 
to be some confusion as to the meaning of the tag, appetitus tendit in 
bonum sibi conveniens. This, I think, means no more than the special- 
ization of appetite: there are many appetites, but not any one responds 
to any motive; each has its proper object, to which it is specially fitted, 
and to that alone does it respond. Certainly, I cannot grant that the 
tag contains some facile and obscure metaphysic of seiiishness. For 
appetite as appetite is indifferently egoistic or altruistic: my hunger 
is for my good; but maternal instinct is for the good of the child; and 
rational appetite, with the specialized object of the reasonable good, 
moves on an absolute level to descend in favor of self or of others as 
reason dictates. Just as food suits hunger, just as care of her child 
suits a mother, so the reasonable good suits rational appetite; on the 
other hand, being unreasonable is what suits mistaken self-love. 
This contention is fundamental, but it is not new. As Aristotle 
saw with remarkable clarity and set forth ina famous chapter of his 
Ethics, the opposition is not between egoism and altruism but between 
virtue and vice. The wicked are true friends neither to themselves 
nor to others.* On the other hand, a wise and thorough egoist will 
take to himself what is best; but that is knowledge and virtue; and 
as he attains these, he becomes the opposite of what is meant by a 
selfish man. Thus only by being a true friend to oneself can one be 
a decent friend to others; and the value of one’s friendship, from any 
viewpoint, rises only with an increase in true friendship to oneself™ 
But what is true friendship? The question touches a methodological 
defect in Aristotle’s thought. Intent on a practical goal, he defined 
virtue empirically and ruled out discussion of an absolute good. In 
this manner he excluded what really is the logical and the ontological 
first in his ethical theory: for it is only in a tendency to an absolute 
that one can transcend both egoism and altruism; and such tran- 


% Eth. Nic., 1157a 16 ff.; 1166b 2 ff.;1169a 12 ff.  ™ Ibid., IX, 8; cf. 4. 
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scendence is implicit in the Aristotelian notion of true friendship 
with its basis not in pleasure nor in advantage but in the objective 
lovableness.of the virtuous man.” For objective lovableness involves 
an absolute good, and so what is implicit in Aristotle became explicit 
in Aquinas when he affirmed that man and, as well, all creatures 
according to their mode naturally love God above all things.* And, 
of course, this love of God above all is only a particular case of the 
general theorem that absolutely all finality is to God. 

It remains that the true account of selfishness be given, for it is 
necessary for an understanding of love and, still more, of the ascent 
of love. In beatitude, then, which is the ultimate consummation 
of love in union, there is a simultaneous and full actuation of all 
potencies, but in the process to consummation the very multiplicity 
of appetites gives rise to an inner tension. In this tension the rational 
part of man is at a disadvantage,?’ for natural spontaneity takes care 
of itself while knowledge and virtue have to be acquired. Things 
were otherwise before the Fall: then reason had its preternatural 
gifts and grace a full abundance, so that man’s inner justice and 
rectitude were in a stable equilibrium with reason totally subjected to 
God, and lower appetites to reason.?® Now it is the loss of this 
rectitude that underlies the familiar opposition between the idealism 
of human aspiration and the sorry facts of human performance. 
“The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak” (Matt. 26:41). 
“Tt is not what I wish that I do, but what I hate, that I do” (Rom. 
7:15). To quote the Philosopher: “Most men will what is noble but 
choose what is advantageous.’*® To quote the Theologian: “Even 
without grace man naturally loves God above all things but, from 
the corruption of nature, rational will seeks self.’’*° 

But the point to which we would particularly draw attention is the 
dialectical and social aspect of this tension and opposition. For while 
it may happen that after each failure to carry out ideal aspiration 
man repents and reasserts the primacy of the ideal over the real, of 

% Ibid., VIII, 3-7; esp. 1156b 7 ff. 

* Sum. Theol., I-I1, q. 109, a. 3c; Quodl. I, a. 8c et ad 3m. 

7 In I Sent., d. 39, q. 2,a.2,ad 4m. This line of thought I developed in an earlier 
article in THEOLOGICAL StunptEs, III (1942), 69 ff. 


% Sum. Theol., I, q. 95, a.1.  % Eth. Nic., 1162b 35. 
© Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 3 c. 
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what ought to be over what is, it may also happen that after repeated 
failure man begins to rationalize, to deform knowledge into harmony 
with disorderly loves. Such rationalization may involve any degree 
of culpability, from the maximum of a sin against the light which 
rejects known truth, to the minimum of precluding such futurible 
advance in knowledge and virtue as without even unconscious rationali- 
zation would have been achieved. Moreover, this deformation takes 
place not only in the individual but also and much more convincingly 
in the social conscience. For to the common mind of the community 
the facts of life are the poor performance of men in open contradiction 
with the idealism of human aspiration; and this antithesis between 
brutal fact and spiritual crientation leaves the will a choice in which 
truth seems burdened with the unreal and unpractical air of falsity. 
Thus it is that a succession of so-called bold spirits have only to affirm 
publicly a dialectical series of rationalizations gradually to undermine 
and eventually to destroy the spiritual capital of the community; 
thus also a culture or a civilization changes its color to the objectively 
organized lie of ideology in a trans-Marxian sense and sin ascends its 
regal throne (Rom. 5:21) in the Augustinian civitas terrena. To pierce 
the darkness of such ideology the divine Logos came into the world; 
to sap its root in weak human will He sent His Spirit of Love into our 
hearts; and in this redemption we are justified, rectified, renewed," 
yet never in this life to the point that greater justification, rectification, 
renewal ceases to be possible.” Finally, just as there is a human 
solidarity in sin with a dialectical descent deforming knowledge and 
perverting will, so also there is a divine solidarity in grace which is 
the Mystical Body of Christ; as evil performance confirms us in 
evil, so good edifies us in our building unto eternal life; and as private 
rationalization finds support in fact, in common teaching, in public 
approval, so also the ascent of the soul towards God is not a merely 
private affair but rather a personal function of an objective common 
movement in that Body of Christ which takes over, transforms, and 
elevates every aspect of human life. 


THE PRIMARY REASON AND CAUSE OF MARRIAGE 


It is in this complex field of human struggle that the encyclical, 
Casti Connubii, places the primary reason and cause of marriage. It 


8 Jbid., q. 113, a. 1 ff.; De Virt., a. 10, ad 14m. 2 DB, 803. 
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quotes the Roman Catechism to the effect that conjugal love is to be 
a pure and holy love, not such as the mutual love of adulterers, but 
such as the mutual love of Christ and His Church. This divine 
charity, it asserts, is to be effective as well as affective, to be proved 
by deeds and, above all, by mutual support in a continuous develop- 
ment of the Pauline “interior man,” so that through their life in com- 
mon husband and wife progress daily in virtue and most of all in 
charity towards God and their neighbour. As though anticipating 
the objection of the pseudorealist, the encyclical goes on to insist 
that Christ our Lord is not only the complete model of sanctity but 
also a model set before all by God Himself; that this model is to be 
imitated by all, no matter what their station or state of life; that, 
as the example of the saints confirms, all can and should strive with 
God’s help to attain the very summit of Christian perfection. Finally, 
according to the encyclical, it is this mutual influence toward de- 
velopment, this sustained effort of common improvement, that, 
rightly is acknowledged by the Roman Catechism as even the pri- 
mary reason and cause of marriage; though in this context marriage is 
to be understood, not strictly as an institution for the proper rearing 
of children, but broadly as two lives at one till death, lived in intimacy, 
lived in pursuit of a common goal.* 

If I have paraphrased this passage fairly, I think there can be no 
doubt that the encyclical is speaking of a process of development 
through conjugal love to the very summit of Christian perfection. 
Now such a process cannot but be an end (fimis operis) of Christian 
marriage. For, if we prescind from the mind of God, then first there 
must be the objective ordination which is presupposed by the universal 
exhortation of the encyclical; second, there will be actual desire of 
attainment in some individuals; third, there will be some measure 
of actual attainment. Of these the first is finmis operis, the second 
fis operantis, the third efficient causality. But what the encyclical 
is concerned to affirm is the first, the objective ordination, the duty of 
husband and wife to advance together in the spiritual life.* But how 


% AAS, XXII (1930), 548; or DB, 2232. 

* Fr. Ford (op. cit., p. 372) argued from the authority of Fr. Hiirth and from the explicit 
reference of the encyclical to the Roman Catechism that the intention of the encyclical 
was to speak not of an end (finis operis) but of a motive (finis operantis). Three questions 
may be distinguished: first, the mind and intention of theologians employed in the com- 
position of the encyclical; second, the objective meaning of the document; third, the impli- 
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can this be so? How can a natural institution have a supernatural 
end? The general answer lies in our already formulated category 
of vertical finality: all Christians are called to the imitation of Christ, 
to the summit of Christian perfection; but from marriage there is a 
dispositive up-thrust giving a new modality to that high pursuit, for 
husband and wife are called not only to advance but to advance to- 
gether. Such is the generic answer. To make it specific one has to 
set the complex nature of love in the empty category of vertical 
finality; one has to study the ascent of love from the level of nature 
to the level of the beatific vision. 

On any level, then, love has a passive aspect (A) inasmuch as it 
is response to motive good, an immanent aspect (B) inasmuch as it 
is a perfection of the lover, and an active aspect (C) inasmuch as it is 
productive of further instances of the good. But on the level of 


cation of the document. I am inclined to regard the first question as only remotely rele- 
vant. As to the second, neither the encyclical nor the catechism mentions any specific 
type of causality; they speak of reasons and causes; they do not state whether the causes 
are material, formal, efficient, or final; much less do they distinguish different kinds of final 
cause. As to the third, three types of implication may be distinguished, namely, formal, 
material, scientific. I have failed to discern in either document a formal implication of 
some specific type of causality; on the contrary, each is concerned with its essentially 
doctrinal function and neither seems to have theoretical preoccupations or the intention 
of settling some speculative issue. On the other hand, there is, of course, material implica- 
tion of specific types of causality, for the causes assigned must, as a matter of fact, belong 
to some specific type. Thus, the beauty of the bride and the size of her dowry are motives 
(Cat. Rom., I1, VIII, 14); the procreation of children intended by the Creator from the 
beginning is an end (ibid., 13); sexual impulse seems an efficient cause (loc.cit.); the hope 
of mutual aid is a motive (loc.cit.); the requirement that husband and wife be joined ina 
pure and holy love, such as Christ’s for His Church, is a precept presupposing an objective 
ordination and so a finis operis (ibid., 24). However, though such material implications 
exist, properly they do not pertain to the document but to a reader’s use of philosophic 
categories in interpreting the document; and so to argue, in virtue of a parallelism, from 
the material implication of one document to the material implication of another seems 
remote enough to be doubtful. This doubt is confirmed by the fact that the encyclical 
begins by referring to q. 24 in the catechism and, without changing its topic, ends by re- 
ferring to q. 13 (loc. cit.); but the former deals with a precept which presupposes an objec- 
tive ordination and so an end, while the latter deals with a motive; such ambiguity of 
material implication, besides accounting for current difficulties of interpretation, also 
shows that the material implications lie outside the attention and intention of the docu- 
ment. Nor is it altogether irrelevant to recall both that the encyclical notably expands 
and develops the idea of the catechism and that its primaria causa et ratio is a much stronger 
phrase than the latter’s prima igitur est. Finally, even if it were certain that the encyclical 
were speaking of a motive, there would remain the possibility of a scientific implication of 
anend. Sucha deduction we make in the text. 
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reason there is superposed on each of these three aspects a fourth of 
reflection and freedom (D) inasmuch as rational love examines and 
selects its motives (A), deliberately wills its own immanent perfection 
(B), and freely proceeds to effect further instances of the good (C). 
Now in man this rational process is embedded in a field of natural 
spontaneity and infused virtue. On the level lower than reason, 
appetition, in its triple aspect of passivity, immanent perfection, and 
activity, is very obviously the work of God who implants in nature its 
proper mode of response and orientation.* But on the level of reason 
itself, there is an antecedent spontaneity to truth and goodness through 
which God governs the self-government of man.* And on the highest 
level of grace there is a heightening or elevating transformation 
of the rational level’s antecedent spontaneity, so that the truth 
through which God rules man’s autonomy is the truth God reveals 
beyond reason’s reach, and the good which is motive is the divine 
goodness that is motive of infused charity.*” Finally, these three 
levels are realized in one subject; as the higher perfects the lower, 
so the lower disposes to the higher; and it is in this disposition of 
natural spontaneity to reinforce reason, of reason to reinforce grace— 
for all three come from and return to God**—that is to be found the 
ascent of love that gives human marriage a finality on the level of 
Christian charity and perfection. Such is the thesis; we proceed 
to verify it, considering first love as passive; second, love as immanent; 
and third, love as active. 

In the first place, then, love is passive response (A) to motive good. 
But motive good is either God Himself or else some manifestation of 
divine perfection. If the former, God may be apprehended by reason, 
by faith, or by vision. If the latter, the motive may be the excellence 
of a person, of a state of affairs such as peace or a happy family, or 
finally a thing. Superposing the reflective aspect of freedom (D) upon 
the multiplicity of motives for the passive aspect (A), we arrive at the 
question of the right order of loving. Now God, the ground of all 
excellence, is to be loved absolutely: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind” (Matt. 22:37). As Aquinas elaborates the precept, 

® Sum. Theol., 1, q. 103, a. 1, ad 3m. % Tbid., a. 5, ad 3m. 


7 For a fuller statement, cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, III (1942), 576. 
%* Cf. O’Mahony, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. 
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God is to be loved above all things,*® more than self,*° as good in 
Himself more than as good to us,“' because of Himself (whether the 
“because” is understood of the formal cause, for God is goodness 
itself, of the final cause, for God is the end of all, or of the efficient 
cause, for God is the cause of all good);** God is to be loved immed- 
iately,** totally,“ and without measure or limit.“ On the other hand, 
creatures are to be loved according to the measure of their excellence, 
which also is the measure of their proximity to God by assimilation. 
Still such proximity and assimilation may be actual or potential, and 
so we may love others not only according to the assimilation they 
already possess but also according to the assimilation we wish them 
to have.“ But whence that wishing? It is the insertion of other 
proximity and love into the order of divine charity. It is the vertical 
up-thrust, the ascent, that crosses from lower to higher levels of 
appetition and process. Not only is it true that man should love other 
objects in virtue of his love of God; it is also true that he can love God 
only in an ascent through participated to absolute excellence. Thus, 
love of others is proof of love of God: “If we love one another, God 
abides in us and his charity is perfected in us” (I John 4:12). Hatred 
of others is proof of hatred of God: “If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ 
and hates his brother, he is a liar. For how can he who does not love 
his brother, whom he sees, love God, whom he does not see?” (ibdid., 
v. 20). Now towards this high goal of charity it is no small beginning 
in the weak and imperfect heart of fallen man to be startled by a 
beauty that shifts the center of appetition out of self; and such a shift 
is effected on the level of sensitive spontaneity by erés leaping in 
through delighted eyes and establishing itself as unrest in absence 
and an imperious demand for company.*? Next, company may reveal 
deeper qualities of mind and character to shift again the center from 
the merely organistic tendencies of nature to the rational level of 
friendship with its enduring basis in the excellence of a good person.” 
Finally, grace inserts into charity the love that nature gives and reason 


39 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 3c. 40 Tbid., II-II, q. 26, a. 3. 

4! Tbid., ad 3m. # Tbid., q. 27, a. 3. 

# Tbid., a. 4. “ Tbid., a. 5. 

% Tbid., a. 6. # Tbid., q. 26, aa. 4-13, esp. aa. 4, 7, 8, 13. 


Cf. Eth. Nic., 1167a 3-7; 1157a 7-11. * Ibid., VIII, 3-7. 
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approves. Thus we have a dispositive up-thrust from erds to friend- 
ship, and from friendship to a special order of charity. 

In the second place, love is an immanent perfection (B) with three 
formal effects: a moral effect, a relative effect, and a unitive effect. 
It has a moral effect, for as our loving is orderly or disorderly, we make 
ourselves virtuous or vicious; just as technique makes a good job, so 
virtue makes a good person.*® Thus, as we have pointed out already, 
true love of self is love of virtue, while to love self wrongly is to hate 
self. But consequent to this moral effect there is a relative effect: 
a good person is a lovable person; and it is only the friendship based 
upon this lovableness that Aristotle considered worthy of the name.*° 
But when love is habitual and reciprocated, there emerges a third 
formal effect: then love unites; it makes lovers parts of a larger unit®! 
with each to the other as another self, a dimidium animae suae.™ 
Now in the union that is the Mystical Body of Christ we are all 
“severally members one of another” (Rom. 12:5), parts of a larger 
unit in which we are to love “thy neighbour as thyself” (Matt. 22:39). 
But in fallen man this objective unity of the Mystical Body runs 
ahead of its appetitive component of love; and much the same is 
true of man’s objective unity in a common humanity with its historical 
solidarity, and even of the objective unities of states and nations, of 
occupations, of time and place. 

On the other hand, in marriage the initial drive is not in an intel- 
lectual apprehension of objective unity calling for its appetitive 
component but precisely in the appetitive component itself. Husband 
and wife are made for one another by sexual differentiation and are 
brought to one another by sexual attraction. Moreover, this bringing 
together is such as to involve a full realization of the existence of 
another self: for there is no reasonable basis for marriage except 
the basis of a contract that holds for life, while the self-surrender to a 
life partner in that contract is also no more than the rational form, 


“ Tbid., II, 5, 1106a 14 ff.  % Jbid., 1156a 17, b 7. 

5 Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 109, a. 3; II-III, q. 26, a. 3; cf. Politics, 1337a 29; 1253a 20. The 
idea of friends as parts of a larger unit is closely connected with the idea that all friendship 
is in a xowwvla (Eth. Nic., 1161b 11). 

® Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 28, a. 1; Eth. Nic., 1171a 33; cf. ibid., 1161b 29; 1166a 32; 1169b 
7; 1170b 6. 
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postulated by man’s rational being, of the mutual self-donation con- 
tained in the marriage act itself. Both on the level of spontaneity 
and on the level of reason, marriage is the real apprehension, the 
intense appetition, the full expression of union with another self. 
Again, what holds of husband and wife holds equally though differently 
of parents and children: for children do not come as distinct selves 
but, as Aristotle observed, as parts of self that gradually become 
distinct.“ Finally, not only does marriage concretely unfold the 
meaning of love, the meaning that there are other selves, on the 
levels of natural spontaneity and reflective reason; it also does so on 
the level of grace. What Adam saw in Eve taken from his side® 
what Christ our Lord confirmed,” has been transposed to another and 
higher order by the very fact of incorporation in the Body of Christ. 
For now it is “because we are members of his body, made from his 
flesh and from his bones. For this reason a man shall leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become 
one flesh” (Eph. 5:30 f.). As fornication has taken on the note of 
sacrilege,5? so marriage has become the sacrament of the union of 
Christ and His Church. It is the efficacious sacrament of the realiza- 
tion of another self in Christ, and its up-thrusting finalistic drive, its 
primary reason and cause, is to the very summit of Christian per- 
fection in which in due order all members of the Mystical Body are 
known and loved as other selves. 

This goal is to be attained by love under its third, its active aspect 
(C). In this activity and productivity love looks back to the motive 
good (C;), it actuates its own immanent perfection (C2), and it moves 
towards its ultimate end and consummation (C;). With respect to 
its motive good, active love is productive in four ways. Seeking its 
own self-perpetuation, it effects contemplation of the motive good. 
Seeking its own self-expression, it effects imitations and reproductions 


53 See Doms, Du sens et dela fin . . ., pp. 61 ff. 

4 Eth. Nic., 1161b 18; cf. 1167b 17 ff. 

% “Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife and 
they shall be two in one flesh” (Gen. 2:24). 

5 “What therefore God has joined together, let no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). 

57 “To you not know that your bodies are members of Christ? Shall I then take the 
members of Christ and make them members of a harlot? By no means. Or do you not 
know that he who cleaves to a harlot, becomes one body with her?” (I Cor. 6:15 f.). 
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of the motive good. ‘separated from the motive good, it seeks pos- 
session of it. And if the motive good itself is merely a project, love 
endeavors to produce it. These four types of love active with respect 
to its motive good are enumerated not because they are always dis- 
tinct, but only because they may be distinct. Further, of the four, 
three are too obvious to need comment; but the self-expression of love 
is an idea that may benefit from illustration. Such self-expression, 
then, is the aspect of volitional efficiency in the principle, bonum est 
sui diffusivum: its primary instance is God manifesting His perfections 
by creation,®* and to this corresponds the effort of all creation to attain 
ever greater assimilation to God,** whence the precept, “You therefore 
are to be perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). 
But the same movement of self-expression, which is quite distinct from 
willing means for ends,®° has innumerable other instances of which 
the most relevant is that of the family; there the mutual love of 
husband and wife effects reproductions of its motive in children, 
and the filial love of children responds to parental education in seeking 
assimilation to the parents. 

Next, active love, besides looking back to the motive good, also 
reflects and actuates more fully the immanent perfection of love 
(C;). Contemplation, expression, possession, or achievement of a 
motive good is also an actuation of true or false self-love according 
as the right or wrong motive is loved and in the right or wrong measure; 


5 DB, 1783. °C. Gent., III, 19. 

6° Means are willed, not at all for their own sake, but only for sake of the ends. On the 
other hand, what is loved in love’s self-expression is loved in itself though as a secondary 
object and from a superabundance of love towards the primary object which is imitated 
or reproduced. Thus, God loves creatures not as mere means but as secondary objects; 
similarly, Christian charity is to love one’s neighbour for the sake of God, yet this is not 
to make a mere means of one’s neighbour, but to love him in himself and for himself as a 
manifestation, actual or potential, of the perfection of God. Parallel to this position in 
the volitional order, there is a similar position in the ontological order. There the mere 
means is represented by the mere instrument; but the mere instrument emerges only from a 
limited viewpoint. Reality is either act or potency: as act, it is end; as potency, it is what 
is for the end. The mere instrument is had only inasmuch as the act of lower potency 
subserves the act of higher potency in another subject; and this is from a limited viewpoint, 
since the act of lower potency is the perfection and end of that potency before it is instru- 
mental to higher act; the plane is built to fly and only consequently to its actual attain- 
ment of flying does man fly. Hence, it is gravely misleading to term means and instru- 
ment whatever is not primary end. 
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simultaneously it is an increase or decrease in the lovableness of the 
lover and so an elevation or debasing of the union of friendship. 
But this last and most relevant aspect may best be approached from 
another angle. For just as habitual and reciprocated love has the 
formal effect of constituting a union, of setting up mutual other selves, 
so a common end, defined by a common motive and sought in the 
common effort of friends sharing a common life, actuates the common 
consciousness of mutual other selves. On the plane of marriage 
this is the fotius vitae communio, consuetudo, societas of which the 
encyclical speaks; but the same idea in its proper generality is worked 
out by Aristotle in the following manner. The basic principle is 
that, as a man is to himself, so also he is to his friend. Now a man 
is to himself in consciousness of his being, and he is conscious of his 
being through activity; hence to be to his friend as he is to himself, 
the common consciousness of mutual other selves has to find a common 
activity; and since activity results from response to motive, this 
common activity presupposes a coincidence of views, profound or 
superficial, on the meaning of life, on what makes life worth while and 
sets a goal to human striving. Hence, ‘Whatever it is that men value 
in life, in that they wish to occupy themselves with their friends; 
and so some drink together, others dice together, others join in athletic 
exercises or hunting, or in the study of philosophy, each class spending 
their days together in whatever they love most in life.” Now this 
expansion of a common consciousness in a common life cannot but be, 
as we have indicated already, also an expansion and development 
of a common conscience. For one’s ideas on life, one’s moral con- 
science, one’s deeds, the expressed ideas of others near one, and their 
deeds, all are linked together in a field of mutual influence and adapta- 
tion for better or for worse. So Aristotle continues, “The friendship 
of bad men turns out an evil thing (for because of their instability 
they unite in bad pursuits, and besides they become evil by becoming 
like each other), while the friendship of good men is good, being aug- 
mented by their companionship; and they are thought to become 
better too by their activities and by improving each other; for from 
each other they take the mould of the characteristics they approve— 
whence the saying, Noble deeds from noble men.’”* 


" Eth. Nic., IX, 12, 1171a 33 ff. The two sentences in quotation marks are from Ross's 
translation (Oxford). The rest of the passage I have expanded. 
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Evidently enough, such an expansion of conjugal love into a common 
consciousness and conscience the Church protects by the Pauline 
privilege, by the impediments of mixed religion and disparity of cult, 
and, in cases of utter failure, by the separatio mensae et thori. How- 
ever, our. point is not merely such recognition of fact but the dynamic 
ascent of love, the up-thrust from love on a lower level to more periect 
love on a higher level. Now already in discussing love as passive (A) 
and as immanent (B) we have indicated such ascents; but if by ascent 
one understands development, then from the nature of the case the 
ascent of love comes only from love as active (C). Further, we have 
implied that such ascent is a dispositive influence: the lower is not the 
mere instrument of the higher, nor material from which it is educed 
nor obediential potency for it; but granted several levels of activity 
and love, then there is an intensification® of the higher by the lower, 
a stability resulting not from mere absence of tension but from positive 
harmony between different levels, and, most dynamic, the integration 
by which the lower in its expansion involves a development in the 
higher. Thus, erds leads to company; but company reveals deeper 
qualities of mind and character to set up a human friendship; a human 
friendship cannot but intensify the mutual charity of members of the 
Mystical Body; finally, it is in charity to one another that, in truth 
and reality, as St. John so clearly taught, people come to the love of 
God. But next, sexual differentiation makes man and woman com- 
plementary beings for the living of life: it sets up spontaneously a 
division of labor not only with regard to children but also with regard 
to the whole domestic economy; each partner is part of a larger whole, 
invited to fit into that whole, and so intense is the intimacy of that 
common life, so serious its responsibilities, that reason seals it with an 
inviolable contract and grace with a sacrament. Now in that contract 
and sacrament, consummated in the flesh, another self is most in- 
tensively apprehended, loved, realized. So married life is launched, 
but the human and infused virtues that already exist will be tested 
by the life in common; they will be heightened by the almost palpable 
responsibility of children; they will develop in the midst of trials faced 
together; they will be purified in the serenity of old age, when perforce 

® Aquinas recognizes two grounds of love: the excellence of the object and our proximity 


to it; to the former he attributes the species of love; to the latter its intensity (Sum. 
Theol., I1-II, q. 26, a. 7; cf. aa. 8, 9, 11). 
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the self becomes selfless as the field of enjoyment contracts to joy 
in the enjoyment of others, in the romping vitality of grandchildren, 
This educative process is objective; it comes whether willed or not; 
but if, as should be, at some time people begin to co-operate with thc 
scheme of things, then their hearts turn and settle on the real-meaning 
of life; their goal will be not just fun but, here below, the humanistic 
goal of the Aristotelian good life, and supernaturally the beatific 
vision. Then their mutual actuation of a common consciousness and 
conscience will be a rejection of the world’s dialectical rationalizations, 
a focal point in the stream of history for the fostering of growth in the 
mind and heart of Christ, a pursuit of the highest human and eternal 
ends. Such surely is the meaning of the encyclical when it affirms 
that marriage, considered broadly as lotius vitae communto, consue- 
tudo, societas, has as its primary reason and cause a mutual influence, 
a sustained effort of common improvement, tending to the very sum- 
mit of Christian perfection. Any insertion of spontaneous union 
or human friendship into charity, which is friendship in Christ, has 
not the ground of supernatural excellence achieved but the end of 
such excellence to be achieved.* It follows that the compenetrat- 
ing consciousness of lives shared by marriage is dynamic and reaches 
forth to will and to realize in common the advance in Christian per- 
fection that leads from the consummation of two-in-one-flesh to the 
consummation of the beatific vision. 


THE HIERARCHY OF ENDS IN MARRIAGE 


The hierarchy of ends in marriage can be understood only in the 
context of the more general hierarchy in human process. Man has 
three ends: life, the good life, and eternal life. Now by man is meant 
not an abstract essence nor a concrete individual but the concrete 
aggregate of all men of all times. Thus, as in current physics, the 
viewpoint is four-dimensional; or, as in medieval philosophy, the 
viewpoint is eternal, seeing omnia simul; for though the things seen 
are at different times in their internal temporal relationships, still 
it is possible and proper for the human intellect to imitate the divine 
and by abstraction stand outside the temporal flow in which really, 
though not of necessity intentionally, it is involved. The importance 


Cf. ibid., a. 7. 
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of adopting this viewpoint arises from a difference in man’s three ends. 
The emergence and maintenance of human life is repetitive. But the 
attainment -of the human good life is an historical development, a 
unique process, not repeated for each individual, as is life, but a 
single thing shared by all individuals according to their position and 
role in the space-time solidarity of man. Finally, the end of eternal 
life stands completely outside both the measurable time of repetitive 
life and the ordinal time of progressive good life. Such differences 
make it imperative that we view human process not in the distorting 
cross-section of any particular instant of time but from outside time. 

Corresponding to the three human ends—life, the good life, and 
eternal life—are three levels of human activity: there is the level of 
“nature” understood in the current restricted sense of physical, vital, 
sensitive spontaneity; there is the level of reason and rational appetite; 
and there is the level of divine grace. Throughout, nature is char- 
acterized by repetitiveness: over and over again it achieves mere 
reproductions of what has been achieved already; and any escape 
from such cyclic recurrence is per accidens and in minori parle or, 
in modern language, due to chance variation. But in contrast with 
this repetitiveness of nature is the progressiveness of reason. For 
if it is characteristic of all intellect to grasp immutable truth, it is the 
special property of the potential intellect of man to advance in knowl- 
edge of truth. Nor is it merely the individual that advances, as 
though knowledge were classically static, a fund whence schoolboys 
receive a dole. On the contrary, to the historian of science ur philoso- 
phy and still more to the anthropologist, the individual of genius 
appears no more than the instrument of human solidarity; through 
such individuals humanity advances, and the function of tradition and 
education is to maintain the continuity of a development that runs from 
the days of primitive fruit-gatherers through our own of mechanical 
power on into an unknown future. But not only are nature and reason 
contrasted as repetitive and progressive. There is also a contrast 
between the organistic spontaneity of nature and the deliberate friend- 
ships of reason. By “organistic”’ spontaneity I would denote the 
mutual adaptation and automatic correlation of the activities of many 
individuals as though they were parts of a larger organic unit: this 
phenomenon may be illustrated by the antheap or the beehive; but 
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its more general appearance lies in the unity of the family, a unity 
which nature as spontaneously and as imperiously attains in the acci- 
dental order as in the substantial it effects the unity of the organism. 
Now it is not by organistic spontaneity but by mutual esteem and 
mutual good will that reason sets up its comparable union of friendship; 
and in accordance with our eternal viewpoint we may note that human 
friendship is to be found aot only in the urbanity and collaboration of 
contemporaries but much more in the great republic of culture, in con- 
temporaries’ esteem for the great men of the past, on whose shoulders 
they stand, and in their devotion to men of the future, for whom they 
set the stage of history for better or for worse. A third contrast be- 
tween nature and reason is in point of efficiency. While nature with 
the ease of a super-automaton pursues with statistical infallibility and 
regularly attains through organistic harmonies its repetitive ends, the 
reason and rational appetite of fallen man limp in the disequilibrium of 
high aspiration and poor performance to make the progress of reason a 
dialectic of decline as well as of advance, and the rational community of 
men a divided unity of hatred and war as well as the indivisible unity 
of fraternity and peace. Last of all, the process of divine grace con- 
trasts with the characteristics both of nature and of reason. Of itself 
it is neither repetitive as nature nor progressive as reason but eternal 
and definitive. It is not the statistical spontaneity of nature, nor the 
incoherent liberty of man, but the gratuitous action of God. It is the 
trans-rational spontaneity of revelation and faith and intuition, the 
trans-organistic efficacy of the Mystical Body of Christ, the uniqueness 
of eternal achievement: God with us in the hypostatic union, God hold- 
ing us by the theological virtues, God and ourselves, face to face, in the 
beatific vision. 

Now the correspondence of these three levels of contrasting activity 
with the three ends of man is only essential. Nature sets its goal in the 
repetitive emergence and inaintenance of life; reason supervenes to set 
up the historically cumulative and so, on the whole, ever varying pur- 
suit of the good life; grace finally takes over both nature and reason to 
redirect both repetitive spontaneity and historical development to the 
supernatural end of eternal life. From such integration there result 
projections from one level of activity to another: what essentially is 
natural or rational or of grace receives secondary elements from projec- 
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tion and transference. Thus nature is spontaneous but reason makes it 
rational by a host of juridical entities: things become property; they 
are subjected to laws and regulations; they are enmeshed in a web of 
human creations. Again, reason seeks its goal of the good life not only 
in the purely rational pursuits of knowledge and virtue, the Aristotelian 
beatitude,™ but also in a greater excellence added to nature’s pursuit of 
life; and so it is that by arts and crafts, by applied science and tech- 
nology, by economics and medicine, by marriage and politics, reason 
transforms the natural misus towards life into a rational attainment of 
an historically unfolding good life. In like manner grace takes over 
both nature and reason. The purely rational pursuit of philosophy is 
made into an instrument as the handmaid of theology; reason itself as 
reasonable faith is elevated to the level of grace; virtuous living is trans- 
formed into merit unto eternal life; repetitive preaching becomes the 
space-time multiplication of a unique revelation; repetitive doing is 
elevated into sacraments and liturgy. Inversely the distinctive 
eternity of the order of grace is submitted to human progress inasmuch 
as grace sets up a human society or a human science or human advance 
in virtue; and it is submitted to natural repetitiveness inasmuch as it 
embraces even the recurrent aspects of human existence. 

Now we have been engaged in establishing a basic system of reference 
for the discussion of any hierarchy of human ends. For such a basic 
system will prescind from all secondary elements by transference and 
projection to attend only to the three contrasting types of activity and 
their three essentially correlated ends. Diagrammatically, then, our 
system is 


P to Pp’ lo iad 
Q to Y to Q” 
R to R’ to R” 


where on the level of grace the movement is from the Mystical Body on 
earth (P), through further communication of sanctifying grace (P’), to 
the triumphant Mystical Body in heaven (P”); on the level of reason 
the movement is from the life of knowledge and virtue (Q), through 
advance in knowledge and virtue (Q’), to man’s attainment of the his- 
torically unfolding good life (Q”); and on the level of nature the move- 


“ Eth, Nic., X, 6-9. 
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ment is from physical, vital, sensitive spontaneity (R), through the 
actuation of such spontaneity (R’), to the emergence and maintenance 
of human life (R”). 

Next, within this skeletal structure of all human process have to be 
placed the various elements of marriage. As is to be expected, some of 
these elements are primary, that is, integral parts of the basic types of 
activity, while others are secondary, that is, by-products of the sub- 
stantial unity of man and of the integration of human activities,® 
Thus, on the level of nature, there are fecundity and sex (Z), their 
actuation in the organistic union of man and wife (Z’), and their hori- 
zontal end of adult offspring (Z”); now, these are all primary elements, 
for they are part of the spontaneous tendencies (R) that terminate in 
the emergence and maintenance of human life (R”). Again, on the 
level of reason, there is the friendship of husband and wife (Y) and the 
marriage contract (Y’); and these are not primary but secondary ele- 
ments, for they are not necessarily part of the life of knowledge and 
virtue but conditioned integrations of organistic union within the life of 
reason.® Further, as a result of such integration, there is the subsump- 
tion of the finality of fecundity to offspring under the finality of reason 
to the historical expansion of the good life; so that while the actuation 
of fecundity (Z’) is for adult offspring (Z”), the end of marriage (Y’) is 
a procreation and education of children (Y”) that make the historical 
process continuous. Finally, on the level of grace, there is the special 
order of charity between husband and wife (X) and the sacramental 
marriage bond (X’); and these are not integral parts of the process of 
grace but rather incorporations of the human friendship and contract 


6 Hence marriage may be specifically human, as Dr. Doms rightly insists (Du sens et de 
la fin...., pp. 17 f. and passim), without being a primary element on the rational level 
of human process, without resulting from the life of reason as such. Inversely, when 
Aquinas attributes the bonum prolis as pertaining to marriage inasmuch as man is an 
animal (Suppl., q. 65, a. 1), there is no necessary implication that marriage is not specif- 
ically human. 

Tt is practically to confine the ends of marriage solely to the generation of offspring, 
to assert with St. Augustine and St. Thomas that woman was given man as a helpmate in 
the work of generation and that in any other work another man would be a greater help 
(see Doms, op. cit., p. 226,n. 31). But there is this kernel of truth in the old position, that 
marriage is not a primary element in the life of knowledge and virtue; per se one does not 
, marry to become a philosopher or an ascetic; were the contradictory true, the counsel of 
virginity would invite us to forsake not only the life of spontaneous nature but also the 
life of reason for the sake of the life of grace. 
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on the supernatural level; and as reason redirects the finality of fecun- 
dity to offspring into a finality to educated offspring for the sake of the 
historical process, so grace effects a further redirection to Christianly 
educated offspring (X”) that the Mystical Body of Christ may grow to 
full stature. Hence, as a preliminary scheme, we have the following, 
in which the symbols have the meanings already assigned and arrows 
denote horizontal and vertical finalities. 





P > P — Pp" 
X-X' —> x" 

ee 
y-Y’ y—" 


First of all, then, from the viewpoint of marriage, the relevant part 
of natural spontaneity (R) is bisexual fecundity (Z). Fecundity offers 
no difficulty. As far as human operation is concerned, it is primarily 
on the level of nature and its ultimate term is the repetitive emergence 
of adult offspring. But sexismore complex. Not only is it not a sub- 
stance but it is not even an accidental potency as intellect or sense. 
Rather, it is a bias and orientation in a large number of potencies, a 
typical and complementary differentiation within the species, with a 
material basis in a difference in the number of chromosomes, with a 
regulator in the secretions of endocrinal glands, with manifestations not 
only in anatomical structure and physiological function but also in the 
totality of vital, psychic, sensitive, emotional characters and conse- 
quently, though not formally, in the higher nonorganic activities of 
reason and rational appetite. But for all its complexity sex remains 
on the level of spontaneous nature and there, clearly, one may easily 
recognize that in all its aspects it definitely, if not exclusively, has a role 
in the process from fecundity to adult offspring. For elementally sex 
is a difference added to fecundity, dividing it into two complementary 
semifecundities and so obtaining for offspring the diversity in material 
cause sanctioned by the impediment of consanguinity. More promi- 
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nently, sex is the principle of reunion of the divided semifecundities, 
bringing together on the level of sensitive attraction and local motion 
_ what had been separated and placed in different beings on the level of 

physiology. Finally, sex unites not only the semifecundities of sper- 
matozoon and ovum but also their bearers: it makes male and female 
complementary beings, postulating their life in common, automatically 
setting up a division of labor in this life, and automatically providing 
offspring with a home, that is, with an environmental womb for infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence. Thus, from one viewpoint, sex is but an 
aspect of an elaborate process of fecundity. Simple fission in an 
amoeba gives another adult amoeba. But the more complex the life 
form, the more elaborate the process from fecundity to adult offspring. 
Sex is the elaboration of the process. 

Still, what from one viewpoint is merely instrumental, may from 
another be act and perfection and, therefore, end. The science and 
skill of the doctor are mere means to my health yet not mere means to 
the doctor in whom they are actuations and perfections at the basis of 
his vocation, his professional status, his social role, his lifetime occupa- 
tion. In general, all act is end: it is what potency is for; and though 
the actuation of a potency may be mere means from some limited view- 
point, always it is at least a material end to the actuated subject. 
Thus, sex as a differentiation of fecundity is merely an instrument of 
fecundity in the latter’s process to adult offspring. But at the same 
time it is a quality and capacity of subjects or persons. To them its 
actuation is at least a material end, that is, an end that can and ought 
to be integrated with higher ends. Further, the actuation of sex in- 
volves the organistic union of a concrete plurality and, as such, it has 
a vertical finality. Such an up-thrust follows from our general theory. 
In the vegetal and animal kingdoms it has its verification in the meas- 
ure of truth that may be attributed to theories of evolution in terms of 
statistical laws and probabilities regarding combinations of genes 
through random mating.*’ But in man the up-thrust is to the human 
and personalist aspects of marriage, to projections from fecundity and 
sex to the levels of reason and grace. For if the human family was not 
left to the invention of reason, if its root lies in sexual differentiation, 


67 For a ptofessional but non-mathematical account of this theory, see Shull, Evolution 
(New York, 1936), chaps. V-X. 
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its release in the attraction and compulsion of erés, its repetitive ful- 
flment in a mutual actuation that reabsorbs husband and wife back 
into the elemental rhythms of the biosphere, its autumnal glory in the 
spontaneous devotion of parents to each other and to children, of 
children to parents and to one another, none the less the human family 
is never merely such spontaneity, repetitiveness, organisticity. Man 
is rational. Even if often reason is no more than the mere servant of 
irreflective appetite, even then the actuation of bisexual fecundity is a 
friendship of pleasure and mutual advantage. But, as Aristotle ob- 
served, husband and wife have only to be decent people for their 
friendship to be one of virtue,** that is, one based upon the objective 
lovableness of qualities of mind and character. Here it is remarkable 
to note that Aristotle counted the friendship of virtue something rare,*® 
so that a minimum of virtue, simple decency, obtains for husband and 
wife what only exceptional virtue obtains elsewhere. Such, then, is 
the dispositive up-thrust of sex to human friendship, an up-thrust that 
is realized when even a mediocre life of knowledge and virtue (Q) sets 
up a human friendship (Y) to incorporate on the level of reason an 
actuation of erés and sex (Z’). But in like manner the life of grace (P) 
embracing this friendship (Y) effects a further projection to the super- 
natural level, namely, the special order of charity (X) that obtains 
between husband and wife.”° 

Next, both of these projections have up-thrusts of their own. The 
human friendship of virtue (Y) finds in married life an educative proc- 
ess and so has a tendency not merely to the expansion of the friendship 
but also to advance in the whole human life of knowledge and virtue 
(Q’). In like manner, the special order of charity (X) has an up-thrust 
to advance in the whole of Christian perfection of which the principal 
part is sanctifying grace (P’). For in both cases there is, in love as 
active, the expansion of a common consciousness and conscience and, 
if it is more usual to think of people advancing in human perfection and 
working out their salvation under the conditions of married life, it is no 
less accurate to think of married life as the matrix of conditions that 
supplies an up-thrust to advance in human and supernatural perfec- 
tion. Indeed, there is a special appropriateness in the latter viewpoint: 


% Eth. Nic., 1162a 25. 69 Tbid., 1156b 24 f. 70 Sum. Theol., II-III, q. 26, a. 11. 
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as we have seen already, human development is a personal function of 
an objective movement in the space-time solidarity of man, and married 
life a series of steps upward through love of one’s neighbour to the love 
of God.” 

But were this the full analysis one would have to accept a position 
somewhat similar to that of Dr. Doms. Marriage would have its 
center in the organistic union (Z’); on the level of nature it would have 
a horizontal finality to the biological resultant of offspring (Z”); and it 
would have a vertical up-thrust to personalist ends in friendship (Y) 
and advancing virtue (Q’), in a special order of charity (X) and the 
whole of Christian perfection (P’). However, it is only generically 
that a human friendship and a special order of charity satisfy the up- 
thrust of bisexual fecundity. Unlike the more facile life of ignorance 
and selfishness, the life of knowledge and virtue incorporates on the 
level of reason not merely organistic union but also the whole process 
from bisexual fecundity to adult offspring. Now this difference hap- 
pens to correspond to the distinction drawn in the encyclical between 
marriage in a broad sense and marriage in a strict sense: the former is a 
human friendship—otius vitae communio, consuetudo, societas"—to 
which sex as unitive disposes; the latter is the contractual bond that 
incorporates on the level of reason the concrete totality of sex, both its 
unitive tendencies and its horizontal finality in the process from fecun- 
dity to adult offspring. 

Here three points are to be observed. First, marriage is the rational 
form, the incorporation on the level of reason, not of the child nor of the 
fecundity of parents, but of sex and of the finality of sex to the child. 
Not the child, for it advances to the level of reason by divine action, 
by the infusion of the soul. Not the fecundity of parents, for the mar- 
riage is valid even though the parents are sterile. It incorporates sex, 
for the sexual deficiency of impotence is a diriment impediment; and it 
incorporates the finality of sex to the child, for the object of marital 
right is actus per se apti ad prolis generationem. In the second place, 
marriage is more an incorporation of the finality of sex than of sex 
itself. Of course, it is just the opposite that seems true to phenomenodl- 
ogist scrutiny, for that ignores the metaphysical principle that what is 
prior guoad se is posterior guoad nos, and that the more ultimate fina] 


Cf. sup. pp. 485 ff., 495 ff. 7 Loc. cit. 
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cause enters more intimately into the nature of a thing than the more 
proximate.”* But, as we argued above, on the essential or horizontal 
level of natural spontaneity, sex is but a differentiation of fecundity 
and a means to the adult offspring that is the end of fecundity. If, 
then, reason incorporates sex as sex is in itself, it will incorporate it as 
subordinate to its horizontal end, and so marriage will be an incorpora- 
tion of the horizontal finality of sex much more than of sex itself; nor 
is this to forget vertical finality, for vertical and horizontal finalities are 
not alternatives, but the vertical emerges all the more strongly as the 
horizontal is realized the more fully. Third and lastly, the incorpora- 
tion of natural finality to adult offspring involves a redirection of that 
finality to higher ends. The life of reason and rational appetite has its 
end, here below, in the historical unfolding of the human good life (Q”); 
the life of grace has its end in the triumphant Mystical Body in heaven 
(P’). Hence when the finality to adult offspring (Z”) is incorporated 
on the level of reason, it becomes a finality to educated adult offspring 
(Y”); and when it is incorporated on the level of grace, it becomes a 
finality to Christianly educated offspring (X”). The latter subsump- 
tion and redirection of lower under higher finality is clearer than the 


Cf. In Lib. de Causis, lect.1. This, I think, touches upon a fundamental methodolog- 
ical error in the analysis presented by Dr. Doms. I agree that sex is to be distinguished 
from fecundity, as impotence from sterility. I agree with the validity of the question: 
What is the ontological significance of bisexuality? It is only a terminological difference 
when he assefts that the meaning of marriage is union and I say that the act and end of 
bisexuality is union, or when in different ways we both place two ends beyond this union. 
But when he speaks of this meaning of union as immanent, intrinsic, immediate, I dis- 
tinguish: in che chronological order of human knowledge or of the development of human 
appreciation, the union is first; but in the ontological order the ordinations to the ends are 
more immanent, more intrinsic, more immediate to the union than the union itself. For 
what is first in the ontological constitution of a thing is not the experiential datum but, 
on the contrary, what is known in the last and most general act of understanding with 
regard to it; what is next, is the next most general understanding; etc. Thus, the prox- 
imate end of bisexuality is union; but of its nature, bisexuality is an instrument of fecund- 
ity, so that the end of fecundity is more an end of bisexuality than is union; similarly, 
bisexual union has a vertical up-thrust to higher unions of friendship and charity; and 
these enter more intimately into the significance of bisexuality than does the union on the 
level of nature. See my note on immediatio virtutis, THEOLOGICAL Stupres, III (1942), 
376, for references to this line of Thomist thought. As to the difficulty that frequently 
procreation is objectively impossible and may be known to be so, distinguish motives and 
ends; as to motives, the difficulty is solved only by multiple motives and ends; as to ends, 
there is no difficulty, for the ordination of intercourse to conception is not a natural law, 
like “fire burns,” but a statistical law, which suffices for an objective ordination. 
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former. Christian parents are the representatives and the instruments 
of Christ and His Bride, the Church, and so they generate children to 
have them regenerated in Christ and they educate them for their eter- 
nal role in the triumphant Mystical Body in heaven. But just as the 
life of grace wills offspring for the full expansion of the Mystical Body, 
so also the life of reason wills offspring for the continuity of reason’s own 
historical unfolding of the human good life. It is this elevation of lower 
finality that makes the end of marriage not only the procreation but also 
the education of children, with the former the material and the latter the 
formal condition of historical continuity; further, the relativity of 
history accounts for the relativity in the obligation of parents to edu- 
cate. But as theologians, let alone parents, rarely think of the histori- 
cal process, it must be noted that we speak not of a finis operantis but 
of a finis operis and that we do so in its most general terms. No one 
will find a motive in the historical process as such. What moves men 
and women is some concrete aspect of history, a national destiny, the 
maintenance of a cultural tradition, the continuity of a family; and 
even this will be apprehended by parents, not in its abstract generality, 
but concretely as the good of bringing into the world and leaving in it 
behind them others like themselves.” 

This brings us to our main analytic conclusion. The process of bi- 
sexual fecundity (Z, Z’, Z”) is in man integrated with the processes of 
reason and of grace. Such integration takes place by projection, by 
the incorporation of the lower level of activity within the higher. The 
incorporation on the level of reason is generically a friendship (Y) and 
specifically a contractual bond (Y’); the latter has a horizontal finality 
to the procreation and education of children (Y”) but the former has a 
vertical up-thrust to advance in human perfection (Q’). Similarly, the 
incorporation on the level of grace is generically a special order of 
charity (X) but specifically a sacramental bond (X’); the latter has a 
horizontal finality to the procreation and Christian education of chil- 
dren (X”), but the former a vertical up-thrust to advance in Christian 
perfection (P’). 

Now if this analysis satisfies the exigencies of modern data and in- 


% Aristotle in his Politics (1272a 27-30) considers this motive so natural as not to bea 
matter of choice. He exaggerates, but at least reveals implicitly the strength of the tend- 
ency of educated parents to have educated children. 
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sights, it is no less true that it leads immediately to the traditional 
position on the ends of marriage. For the criteria of more essential and 
more excellent ends may be applied in three ways, to the organistic 
union (Z’), to the marriage contract (Y’), and to the sacrament (X’). 
The first application gives the traditional position on polygamy: the 
horizontal finality of organistic union to offspring is more essential than 
the vertical up-thrust to monogamous marriage; hence, under special 
circumstances, divine providence might permit polygamy for the sake 
of the more essential end and find other means to secure the more excel- 
lent personalist end. The second and third applications to monoga- 
mous marriage itself, whether contract or sacrament, are parallel: in 
both cases the horizontal finality to procreation and education of chil- 
dren is more essential than the vertical finality to personal advance in 
perfection; and if we take the terms “primary” and “secondary” in the 
sense of more and less essential,”* we have at once the traditional posi- 
tion that the primary end of marriage is the procreation and education 
of children. Further, our less essential vertical finality corresponds at 
least roughly with the traditional secondary ends of mutuum auxilium 
and honestum remedium concupiscentiae. For mutual aid is the spon- 
taneous division of labor in the organistic union; it is the companionship 
and the good deeds of friendship; it is mutual support in spiritual ad- 
vance to Christian perfection; it is all three, not isolated on the levels of 
nature, reason, and grace, but integrated and inseparable in the expan- 
sion of love into a common consciousness and conscience in the pursuit 
of life, the good life, and eternal life. The virtuous remedy for concu- 


% Objection to the use of the terms “primary” and “secondary” has this much justifica- 
tion, that considerable care is required to use them properly. Most commonly, they are 
used in a non-scientific sense: “primary” means “more important”; and this greater im- 
portance is known through the unanalyzed type of inference Newman termed the illative 
sense. But they may also be the instruments of systematic thinking, and then they are 
of themselves generic to be determined specifically in the context. Such possible specifi- 
cations are numerous. Above, we used “primary” and “secondary” of more and less 
essential ends; previously, we used them to denote elemental and resultant factors in human 
process. In De Ver., q. 22, a. 2, Aquinas called the end of the first cause primary and that 
of secondary causes secondary. In the Sentences (Suppl., q. 65, a. 1) he distinguished 
between an actuation and its by-product as primary and secondary: the primary end of 
eating is health, the secondary end is feeling fit for work. But I would not say that an- 
other specific meaning is to be found in Quodl. V, q. 10, a. 19, ad 2m (see Doms, of. cit., 
p. 89); the ultimate disposition to a form does not precede but results from the infusion or 
emergence of the form (e.g., Swm. Theol., I-II, q. 113, a. 8). 
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piscence would seem but the reverse aspect of the same thing. For jf 
the virtuous remedy is sometimes understood narrowly as a legitimate 
outlet for sexual impulse, still such a view hardly squares with the fact 
that there is much more than sex in sexual impulse. The sexual 
extravagance of man, unparalleled in the animals, has its ultimate 
ground in St. Augustine’s “Fecisti nos ad te, Domine, et irrequietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” The ignorance and frailty of 
fallen man tend to center an infinite craving on a finite object or release: 
that may be wealth, or fame, or power, but most commonly it is sex, 
Thus marriage, not merely by the outlet of intercourse, but in all its 
aspects is a virtuous remedy: the manifold activities of the home drain 
off energies that otherwise would ferment; the educative process of the 
life-in-common and the responsibility of children develop character and 
mature wisdom; the pursuit of Christian perfection establishes a peace 
of soul that attacks concupiscence at its deepest root. In this fashion 
it would seem that the traditional secondary ends may be identified 
with the vertical up-thrust to friendship and charity, to human and 
Christian perfection. 

It remains that the strength of this up-thrust is not to be exag- 
gerated. An integral part of Catholic thought on marriage is the doc- 
trine that virginity is preferable to marriage, widowhood to second 
marriage, temporary abstinence to use within marriage (I Cor, 
7:25-40). The precise implications of this doctrine are not too clear. 
Because of his position on original sin, the Pelagians charged St. 
Augustine with a rejection of Christian defense and praise of marriage.” 
St. Augustine answered that marriage was good but concupiscence evil, 
indeed a disease to be tolerated only for the sake of children.” Nowit 
is quite certain that by concupiscence St. Augustine does not mean 
simply the spontaneous tendencies by which two beings are invited to 
function as parts of the larger unit of the family; along with that 
natural phenomenon he also means an effect of original sin, a constitu- 
ent in original sin, an instrument in its transmission, and in falien na- 
ture a fecund cause of actual sin.”* Such global and concrete thinking 
was alone possible in the fifth century. It does not admit direct 

%S. Augustinus, De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia, I, 1 (CSEL, XLII, 211). 


7 [bid.. VIII, 9 (p. 220 f.) et passim. 
18 E.g., ibid., XXIV, 27 (p. 239 f.) where almost all these aspects are united in a single 


passage. 
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transference to the more elaborate conceptual field of later theology 
though, as was lamentably conspicuous in the case of Baius and Jan- 
senius, a realization of the illegitimacy of such direct transference has 
not always been had. Account, then, must be taken of later develop- 
ment, and in this the main factor would seem to have been the theorem 
of the supernatural and its concomitant position that Adam’s immunity 
from concupiscence was not natural but preternatural. Now since in 
the lifetime of Aquinas this theoretical advance was still in process of 
development,”* it would be easy to attach too much significance to his 
maintenance in the Sentences of the essentially Augustinian position of 
an excusatio matrimonti et copulae.®® In any case that rigorous view 
seems to have been dropped by moral theologians,*! while the dynamic 
Thomist position® would take its basis not in the explicit argument of 
the Sentences for the excusatio, namely the eclipse of rational control in 
orgasm, but rather in broader considerations of different states of 
human nature. Fundamental would be the position that in the state 
of integral nature virginity would have been neither praiseworthy nor 
virtuous.* Hence, absolutely, what is best for man is the full actua- 
tion of all his capacities. But in the disequilibrium of fallen nature, 
with lower spontaneity taking care of itself, with reason apt to be mis- 

7 The general movement I have outlined in an earlier article (THEOLOGICAL StupDIEs, 
II, 1941, 301 ff.). On Adam’s immunity from concupiscence, contrast In II Sent., d. 20, 
q. 2, a. 3c, and Sum. Theol., I, q. 95, a.1. The former passage distinguishes between a 


natural and a gratuitous original justice to place the subjection of the body to reason in 
natural justice; the later passage makes the subjection of the body to reason an effect of 
grace. 

% Suppl., q. 49, aa. 1, 4-6. For the parallel position of St. Thomas’ master: Clifford, 
“The Ethics of Conjugal Intimacy according to St. Albert the Great,” THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres, III (1942), 1-27. The intermediate character of this position might be illustrated 
by acomparison of extremes. Thus, St. Augustine, who did not envisage the hypothetical 
state of natura pura, argues from the phenomena of concupiscence to original sin (0. cit., 
V, 6 ff. [pp. 216 ff.]); but C. Pesch in his very representative Praelectiones Dogmaticae 
(III, §196) maintains the same phenomena to be natural. But I fear Iam rushing through 
a very large and complex historical question. May I say that the views, so briefly ex- 
pressed here, do not pretend to settle any issue, but only to indicate that the vast questions 
involved account not a little for the difficulties of the past in arriving at a satisfactory 
theory of marriage. 

% See Ford, op. cit., p. 369. 

® For a timely insistence in this matter on the distinction between Thomism as a vital 
school of thought and Thomist history, exegesis, apologetic, see M. B. Lavaud, O.P., Rev. 
thom., XLIV (1938), 760. 
® Sum. Theol., I, q. 98, a. 2, ad 3m. 
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led by the historical aberrations of the civitas terrena, with the wisdom 
of God appearing folly to man, man’s best is not full actuation of al] 
potentiality but rather concentration on the higher levels of activity, 
Such concentration is commended to all, though in the triple form of 
virginity, widowhood, and temporary abstinence in marriage. So 
understood, the counsel does not imply any negation of an objective 
up-thrust from organistic union to a common pursuit of Christian per- 
fection, though indeed it does emphasize the limitations of such an 
up-thrust under actual circumstances and the need of supplementing it 
by an opposite procedure. Excellent is the instrumentality of husband 
and wife to Christ and His Bride, the Church—an instrumentality that 
participates the love of the principal causes and brings forth to them 
the children that extend to full stature the Mystical Body. Excellent 
is the Christian home, a focal point that turns aside the influences of 
the world to rear children in an atmosphere of wholesome fear and love. 
But the bulwark of that excellence, the palpable proof of its ever 
doubted possibility, is the greater excellence that rises, not through 
organistic tendency but immediately, to concern with the one thing 
necessary, our eternal embrace with God in the beatific vision. 

With this note of qualification, I may end. The purpose of the 
paper has been, as stated at the outset, a speculative outline that would 
manifest some of the assimilative capacity of traditional views. Nec- 
essarily, an outline is lacking in definition and in detail, for it is not a 
treatise. Much less can I claim to have fitted into it all that ancient 
and modern theorists have contributed to the subject. But if I have 
succeeded in hitting upon some pivotal points, perhaps I may hope that 
this labor will merit the scrutiny, the corrections, and the developments 


of others. 


Note.—In accordance with the author’s wish, it is planned to make this article 
the starting point of a discussion, with a view to clarifying and developing its 
contribution to the theory of marriage. Comments from readers are invited.— 


EpITor. 
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INSUPERABLE EMBARRASSMENT AND CONFESSION 


HILARY R. WERTS, S.J. 
Alma College 


AY a penitent use perfect contrition instead of the sacrament of 
M penance before Holy Communion, when unusual embarrassment 
makes confession of a shameful sin very difficult? Many authors say 
that in certain circumstances he may do so, and this suggests the fur- 
ther question: May he go to confession but omit the accusation of his 
shameful sin? To answer this it will be helpful to review briefly the 
history of the question of extraordinary embarrassment in reference to 


confession. 


EMBARRASSMENT AND THE LAW OF CANONS 807 AND 856 


The Council of Trent teaches that the commandment of St. Paul, 
“Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink 
of the cup” (I Cor. 11:28), is to be understood, according to the prac- 
tice of the Church, to require sacramental confession before one who is 
conscious of mortal sin may receive the Holy Eucharist.! Whether 
this obligation of sacramental confession rather than perfect contrition 
isa divine or an ecclesiastical law is not clear. Noldin and Merkelbach 
hold that it is ecclesiastical; St. Alphonsus insists that it is a divine law, 
and Cappello and Aertnys-Damen favor this latter opinion.? This law 
has always been considered to admit some exceptions arising from such 
difficulties as the danger of grave scandal, or of infamy in the sight of 
persons other than the confessor. The question of extraordinary 
embarrassment as an excusing cause is rather recent and stems from 
opinions in which different but somewhat similar cases are discussed. 

Perhaps the first case in the evolution of this discussion was that of a 
religious who is ashamed to confess his sin lest it reflect upon the good 
name of his order. Authors did not consider such embarrassment 


1 Session XIII, c. 7. 

*Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 15a-16a; Oeniponte: Rausch, 1939), III, 
n. 141; Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 3a; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
s.a.), III, n. 271; S. Alphonsus de Ligorio, Theologia Moralis (ed. Gaudé; Romae: Typo- 
graphia Vaticana, 1905-12), lib. VI, n. 256; Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis (ed. 13a; 
Taurini-Romae: Marietti, 1939), II, n. 143; Cappello, Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de 
Sacramentis (ed. 3a; Taurinorum Augustae: Marietti, 1938), I, n. 488. 
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sufficient to excuse the religious from the obligation of confession. Ip 
the course of time other cases were proposed, which more closely ap- 
proach the one under discussion. A brief summary of their treatment 
by different authors will help in the solution of the present case. 

Gousset taught that one is not obliged to confess before Communion 
when the only available confessor is one towards whom the penitent 
feels an insurmountable repugnance because he regards him, rightly or 
wrongly, as indiscreet in the matter of the sacramental seal.‘ 

Kenrick held that there is no copia confessarii if there is no confessor 
except the bishop, who does not wish to hear the confession of his 
priest; for the judge in the external forum should not know the state of 
the accused from his own sacramental confession.’ He also taught that 
if one has inculpably omitted mention of a grave sin in a general confes- 
sion, this sin, already indirectly remitted, need not be mentioned to a 
confessor to whom the penitent could confess it only with very grave 
embarrassment, if there would soon be an opportunity to confess again 
to the confessor who heard the general confession.*® 

Berardi, extending these opinions, says that a confessor is lacking in 
the sense of the law requiring confession before Mass or Communion, 
if there is only one available confessor and invincible repugnance pre- 
vents confession to him, e.g., an uncle who would have to confess a 
disgraceful sin to his nephew.’ He considers this to be an application 
of the legal principle, ‘““When the law cannot be observed in the way in 
which it is commonly observed, the obligation ceases.” He also in- 
vokes the authority of Gousset whose opinion has been seen, but he 
does not mention that author’s limiting clause, that the repugnance 
arises from suspicion about the confessor’s discretion in regard to the 
seal of confession. 

Lehmkuhl does not venture to deny that extraordinary reasons 
against confessing to a certain confessor may excuse from this law.* 


3 Cf. Salmanticenses, Cursus Theologiae Moralis (Venetiis: 1734), Tom. I, tr. 4, cap. 
7, n. 43. 

* Gousset, Théologie morale (Bruxelles: Vanderborght, 1844-45), II, n. 193. 

5 Kenrick, Theologia Moralis (Mechliniae: 1861), IT, tr. 17, n. 45. 

6 Ibid., tr. 18, n. 57. 

7 Berardi, Praxis Confessariorum (Faventiae: 1884), n. 654, ITI. 

8 Lehmkuhl, Casus Conscientiae (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1902), II, n. 157. 
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Genicot gives the example of a pastor’s invincible repugnance to 
confessing to his youthful curate, because of the danger of grave diffi- 
culties in their future relations. He considers this a sufficient cause to 
excuse the pastor from the law of canon 807, prescribing confession 
before celebrating Mass.* He says the difficulty is not intrinsic to 
confession, and even if it were, authors excuse from this law for lesser 
reasons, hence there would be place for epikeia.'° 

Noldin says that the opinion is not improbable but is not to be so 
extended that the mere relation of pastor to curate is considered in it- 
self as sufficient excuse. The added element of extraordinary embar- 
rassment must be present." The probability of this opinion is ad- 
mitted by Aertnys-Damen, Arregui, Cappello, Davis, Piscetta-Gen- 
naro, Ubach, and Vermeersch.” 

However, these authors wisely add cautions for the use of the opinion. 
Thus Ubach says that it may lead to abuse if through self-deception the 
application is extended beyond the bounds set by the authors. Ver- 
meersch restricts its use to cases in which the extraordinary embarrass- 
ment causes an almost insuperable repugnance when the penitent has 
access to only one or, at the most, two confessors who are intimates. 
If there is a choice among a greater number of confessors the applica- 
tion of this opinion cannot be approved; but after the fact one may 
leave the matter to the conscience of the penitent if he is one who would 
be easily discouraged. If the penitent falls frequently and celebrates 
Mass frequently without previous confession, he is not to be permitted 
to use this opinion. Rather he should be encouraged to select a 
confessor among those available and open his conscience trustfully to 
him. He will find his confidence received with a kindness that will 


® Genicot, Casus Conscientiae (ed. 6a; Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 1928), casus 682. 

10 Genicot-Salsmans, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis (ed. 12a; Louvain: Museum Les- 
sianum, 1931), II, n. 193. 

1 Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, Ill, n. 143. 

® Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis, II, n. 145; Arregui, Summarium Theologiae 
Moralis (ed. 12a; Bilbao: El Mensajero del Corazén de Jestis, 1934), n. 545; Cappello, 
De Sacramentis, I, n. 490; Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology (2d ed.; London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1936), ITI, 210; Piscetta-Gennaro, Elementa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 3a; Torino: 
Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1931 sqq.), V, n. 332; Ubach, Compendium Theologiae 
Moralis (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1926-7), II, n. 587, note 4; Vermeersch, Theologia 
Moralis (ed. 3a; Romae: Pont. Universita Gregoriana, 1933), III, n. 290. 
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make his confessions easy and fruitful. To allow him to omit the con- 
fessions would lead to a loss of reverence for the Holy Sacrifice and a 
loss of salutary horror for sin.” 

Merkelbach strongly opposes this opinion on the grounds that it 
lacks solid foundation, that it has been unheard of until recently, and 
that it opens the door to abuse. Marc also opposes it."* Bucceroni 
does not treat the case expressly, but he says that the lack of copia con- 
fessarii requires that there be no approved confessor available." Gury 
says that the penitent should not invent chimerical impossibility under 
the vain pretext of shame and embarrassment; the shame of a pastor 
confessing to his curate is intrinsic to confession and cannot excuse 
from this law."” 

This opposition to the less severe opinion does not destroy its solid 
probability. Hence it may be safely followed in practice. Prudence, 
however, must guide the use of this opinion, lest it be unduly extended. 
A careful distinction must be made between difficulties which are in- 
trinsic to the law and those which are merely extrinsic. Repugnance 
and embarrassment which ordinarily accompany confession of a shame- 
ful sin are intrinsic both to integral confession and to the law requiring 
confession of mortal sin before reception of the Holy Eucharist. But 
extraordinary embarrassment arising from circumstances not ordi- 
narily connected with confession is properly called extrinsic to these 
obligations. 

If exceptions are made in such restricted cases, the purpose of the law 
is not frustrated. But refusal to make such exceptions would impose a 
very grave burden on the penitent, a burden which would not have to 
be borne under ordinary conditions, and one which might be the occa- 
sion of sacrilegious reception of the sacraments. In order to avoid this 
burden, which is not intrinsic to the obligation of confessing mortal sin 
before celebrating Mass or receiving Communion, it is reasonable to 
admit that the obligation would cease in this difficulty, supposing, of 

18 Vermeersch, loc. cit. 14 Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis, III, n. 272. 

48 Marc-Gestermann-Raus, Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae (ed. 19a; Lugduni: 


Vitte, 1933-34), II, n. 1550. 
16 Bucceroni, Imstitutiones Theologiae Moralis (ed. 6a; Romae: Ex Typographia Pon- 


tificia, 1914-15), III, n. 570. 
17 Gury, Compendium Theologiae Moralis (ed. Dumas; Lugduni: Briday, 1874), J, 


n. 325; Gury, Casus Conscientiae (Lugduni: 1881), II, n. 288. 
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course, that there is perfect contrition and an urgent need for celebrat- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice or receiving Communion, as this necessity is 
understood-in canons 807 and 856. 

The lack of a confessor, mentioned in these canons, may therefore be 
said to exist when extraordinary and morally insuperable embarrass- 
ment prevents a penitent from confessing to the one, or at most two, 
available confessors. Such circumstances may exist in the case of a 
layman about to receive Communion as well as in the case of a priest 
about to celebrate Mass; but the layman’s case will be very rare, both 
because of the rarer familiarity with the confessor and because of the 
fewer occasions when there will be urgent need to receive the Holy 
Eucharist. 

The obligation which ceases in accordance with this opinion is the 
obligation to go to confession, not the obligation of confessing inte- 
grally. These two laws impose distinct obligations. Canon 807 
requires confession of mortal sin before celebrating Mass; canon 901 
expresses the divine law that each mortal sin not yet directly absolved 
must be accused in the sacred tribunal when one receives the sacrament 
of penance. Whether or not extraordinary embarrassment is sufficient 
cause to excuse also from the integrity of confession, is another question. 


EMBARRASSMENT AND INTEGRAL CONFESSION 


In any discussion of integral confession, the distinction between 
material and formal integrity must be kept in mind. A confession is 
materially integral when it includes all mortal sins committed and not 
yet properly submitted to the power of a confessor. It is formally 
integral if all sins which here and now should be confessed are told to 
the confessor, even though some are omitted because of an excusing 
cause such as forgetfulness or danger of grave harm. The question 
here is whether extraordinary embarrassment is such an excusing cause. 

Some authors, such as Arregui, Marc, and Vermeersch, do not discuss 
this question. Others, including Aertnys-Damen, Lehmkuhl (in his 
Moral Theology but not in his Cases), Priimmer, and Wouters, uphold 
the severe opinion.'"® Merkelbach and Noldin, speaking generally, say 

18 Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., II, n. 306; Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis (ed. 12a; Friburgi 
Brisgoviae: Herder, 1914), II, n. 327, but cf. his Casus Conscientiae, II, n. 157, supra cit., 


note 8; Priimmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis (ed. 8a; Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1935- 
36), III, n. 380; Wouters, Manuale Theologiae Moralis (Brugis: Beyaert, s.a.), II, n. 327. 
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that loss of good name before the confessor does not excuse from con- 
fessional integrity, but do not treat the specific case of extraordinary 
embarrassment.'® Berardi, who held the less severe opinion in regard 
to confession before celebrating Mass, is also cited in favor of the less 
strict opinion in the matter of integral confession. But he expressly 
denies that extraordinary shame excuses from this obligation.?° 

Piscetta-Gennaro write that some authors admit an excusing cause 
in this case, and they cite Genicot and Vermeersch.** In the places 
cited, both these authors are treating of canon 807, and not of integral 
confession. Genicot in another place says that the opinion of Kenrick 
given above is not without some weight.” He refers here to the opinion 
that a sin which is already indirectly absolved may be omitted from 
confession until there is an opportunity to confess it without extraordi- 
nary shame. According to Genicot, a lesser cause suffices for conceal- 
ing such a sin than for concealing sins that have not yet been forgiven. 
He thus implicitly denies that extraordinary shame permits omission of 
an unforgiven sin when going to confession.” 

Davis also says that the less severe opinion is found in several 
authors and refers to his citations under his treatment of canon 807.* 
Cappello attributes this opinion to others, referring to Berardi, Genicot, 
Noldin, and Pighi.** As has been seen, these authors admit excuse 
from canon 807 but not from the law of integral confession.% Cap- 
pello’s own opinion is that before the fact this excusing cause should 
not be admitted; but in a particular case, for very special reasons, 
it is not improbable.?’ 

Ubach says that it can be doubted whether the law of canon 807 and 
the law of integral confession, although very grave, have in view the 

19 Merkelbach, op. cit., ITI, n. 525; Noldin, op. cit., ITI, n. 284. 


2 Berardi, Praxis Confessariorum, n. 1047, II. 

% Piscetta-Gennaro, op. cit., V, n. 892; cf. Genicot-Salsmans, op. cit., II, n. 193; Ver- 
meersch, op. cit., III, n. 290. 

2 Genicot-Salsmans, op. cit., II, n. 296. %3 Loc. cit. 

*% Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, III, 381. 

% Capello, De Sacramentis, II, part I, “De Poenitentia,” n. 216. 

% Pighi, Cursus Theologiae Moralis (ed. 4a; Veronae: 1926), IV, n. 144, q. 3, merely 
says that some authors admit extraordinary shame as an excusing cause in the law of 
canon 807; and in n. 269, q. 1, he says the same of integral confession; but in neither case 
does he embrace the opinion as his own. 

27 Capello, loc. cit. 
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very unusual circumstances in which there is extraordinary and insu- 
perable embarrassment, and whether they really intend to command 
confession of a very shameful sin in such circumstances. He does not 
admit that the embarrassment is extrinsic to the obligation of the law. 
Instead, he has recourse to epikeia.”* 

Thus only two authors, Cappello and Ubach, are found willing to 
sponsor this less severe opinion as their own, and Cappello does so with 
great reserve. 

The authors who say that others hold this opinion cite passages in 
which these others are treating of a different question, namely the law 
of canon 807. To say that these authors, Cappello, Davis, and Pis- 
cetta-Gennaro, have missed the point of the question, would be rash. 
Rather it would seem that they see good reasons for transferring the 
solution from one case to the other. If so, they must consider these 
laws to be of almost equal gravity and to admit of the same excusing 
causes. Perhaps the fact that Cappello and Davis hold that canon 807 
is probably an expression of divine law leads them to consider its grav- 
ity as equal to that of the law of integral confession, and to apply the 
same excusing causes to both.2® Whether or not it is a divine law, the 
fact remains that the commonly accepted excusing causes of scandal or 
of defamation of priest or penitent are applied to both the law of 
integrity and the law of confession before receiving Holy Communion 
or celebrating Holy Mass. 

After scandal and loss of good name before a third party, the next 
step in the scale of difficulty in observing these laws seems to be extraor- 
dinary embarrassment in confessing a shameful sin to a priest who is 
an intimate of the penitent. This difficulty would be due in great part 
to fear of losing a good name before such a confessor. It is solidly 
probable that this is sufficient excusing cause in the law of canons 807 
and 856. Is it also sufficient in the law of integral confession? There 
are arguments in favor of an affirmative answer to this question. 

The fact that the law of integrity is a divine law does not necessarily 
mean that it extends to every case, no matter what the difficulty. Al- 

though God can give the grace to fulfill any difficult command, He is 
not to be presumed to bind Himself to perform moral miracles in order 


* Ubach, Compendium Theologiae Moralis, II, n. 587, note 4. 
*° Capello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 488; Davis, op. cit., III, 207-208. 
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to help His subjects to obey His laws when in certain circumstances 
obedience becomes morally impossible.*® Divine positive law some- 
times ceases to bind because the Legislator does not wish to extend its 
obligation to cases in which there is grave extrinsic difficulty. But if 
the difficulty is intrinsic to the obligation, it is clearly the will of the 
Legislator that it be borne. 

An examination of the law of integral confession will show what 
embarrassment is intrinsic to the sacrament of penance. The sinner 
may confess in secret, to an entirely unknown priest, in a place where 
it is impossible for the confessor to recognize him. Any shame felt in 
such confession is certainly intrinsic to the obligation of confessing the 
sin. When these circumstances are changed but are still such as ordi- 
narily occur, the embarrassment of confessing must still be considered 
intrinsic to confession. Thus a priest living in a city will ordinarily 
have to confess to some other priest of the same city; a priest in a small 
village or in a country parish will ordinarily have his choice of confes- 
sors restricted to priests in parishes at no great distance. But it is an 
extraordinary state of affairs when a priest cannot reach any but his 
curate without along journey. So also it is an extraordinary condition 
when one can confess only to his brother, son, uncle, or very close 
friend. 

When in such unusual circumstances morally insuperable embarrass- 
ment makes confession of some sin very repugnant, this is due to the 
circumstances, not to confession itself. Hence it is extrinsically con- 
nected with the obligation to confess the sin, and with Ubach it may 
well be doubted whether the divine Legislator, whose yoke is sweet and 
burden light, wishes to urge His law in such grave difficulty. 

In these circumstances the confessor may be considered under a 
double aspect. He is a priest, and as such he should be told all the 
sins of the penitent, no matter what the shame. But he is also a close 
friend to whom the penitent is very averse to expose his sordid actions. 
If the confessor were unknown, and a third person were in a position to 
overhear the confession, all authors admit that materially integral 
confession would not be required. Of course, this danger to the seal of 
confession is not a parallel to the case in which the confessor himself is 


31 Ubach, loc. cit. 





3 Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, I, n. 140. 
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an intimate friend. But the intimacy adds a new difficulty which is 
not ordinarily experienced in confession, and which in effect is some- 
what similar to having the confession overheard by an intimate friend. 
Is not this an extrinsic difficulty which in extreme cases may be suffi- 
ciently grave to excuse from materially integral confession? 

Another argument in favor of this excusing cause might be developed 
from the opinion of Gousset, seen above. He said that the law of con- 
fessing before Mass does not require confession to one who might be 
indiscreet in the matter of the confessional secret. This is not to sug- 
gest that a close friend might be so indiscreet. Rather, the confessor 
might be brought involuntarily to a material violation of the seal. The 
shock of hearing the repugnant sin of a very familiar and highly 
respected friend cannot but impress itself upon the consciousness of the 
confesso. In the later relations between the penitent and confessor 
there may be a certain self-consciousness and aloofness in spite of 
perfect good will. In fact, conscious effort to avoid this might only 
serve to accentuate the difficulty. Any such consequence is at least 
an involuntary use of confessional knowledge and a material violation 
of the grave prescription of canon 890. If it is noticeable to others and 
leads them to suspect the facts, it is an indirect material violation of the 
sacramental seal. In either case it is apt to cause scruples in the 
confessor, to render the sacrament odious to the penitent, and to de- 
stroy the peace of mind of both. If in the circumstances there is a 
serious danger of this difficulty, its avoidance seems to be a sufficient 
reason to excuse from materially integral confession when one cannot 
confess except to a priest with whom he is very intimate. 

As a further argument, we might make use of a proportion. Both 
in the law requiring confession before celebrating Mass and in the law 
of integral confession, the cessation of the obligation requires not only 
a moral impossibility of fulfilling the prescription, but also a moral 
necessity of acting. If it is simultaneously necessary to act and impos- 
sible to fulfill the law, then the obligation of the law ceases. If one 
must celebrate Mass but cannot confess his mortal sin, he may offer 
the Holy Sacrifice after making an act of perfect contrition. If one 

must make this particular confession but cannot confess a certain sin, 
the sacrament is valid although the sin is omitted. 
A comparison of the relative gravity of the need to act which permits 
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action contrary to these laws should throw some light on the com- 
parative gravity of the difficulty which makes the prescription morally 
impossible and permits action against the letter of the law. 

In the question of integral confession the authors are not very severe 
in defining the moral necessity which will justify confession which 
cannot be materially integral. This necessity includes the need to 
fulfill the Paschal precept; the need to celebrate Mass or receive Holy 
Communion in order to avoid grave scandal or infamy; the necessity of 
otherwise remaining in the state of sin for some time. If one must wait 
two or three days for another opportunity to confess, the authors com- 
monly agree that there is sufficient necessity to permit abbreviated 
confession in the moral impossibility of material integrity. Even one 
day is considered sufficient by many, including St. Alphonsus.” Some 
find moral necessity to confess in cases where omission of confession 
would inean the loss of a great indulgence,* or the interruption of 
customary daily Mass or Communion. 

On the other hand, a greater need to celebrate Mass is required to 
justify offering the Sacrifice without previous confession as prescribed 
by canon 807. Such need exists when Mass is necessary to prepare 
Viaticum for the dying; to avoid scandal or infamy; to fulfill a pastor’s 
obligation of celebrating Mass for his people on a day of precept or of 
special devotion, or for a wedding or funeral. If a priest is not a pastor 
and no scandal or infamy is involved, St. Alphonsus says he may not 
celebrate in order that people may fulfill the Sunday precept. Priim- 
mer agrees with him, but Vermeersch holds the opposite view.* For 
laymen, the need to receive their Paschal Communion is considered as 
probably sufficient by some authors,* while others say the Communion 
should be postponed.*’ 

2S. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, lib. VI, n. 490; cf. Cappello, De Sacramentis, II, 
part I, n. 211; Marc-Gestermann-Raus, Institutiones Morales, II, n. 1698; Vermeersch, 


Theologia Moralis, I1I, n. 542. 

38 Vermeersch, Joc. cit. But not when the impossibility of integral confession is due to 
the multitude of penitents: proposition condemned by the Holy Office, March 4, 1679, 
Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes, IV, n. 754, prop. 59. 

% S$. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, lib. VI, n. 490; De Lugo, Disputationes Scholastici 
et Morales de Sacramentis (Lugduni: 1644), disp. XVI, n. 530; cf. n. 414; cf. also Genicot- 
Salsmans, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, II, n. 294. 

% Vermeersch, op. cit., I{I, n. 290; Priimmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, III, n. 193; 
S. Alphonsus, op. cit., lib. VI, n. 261. 

%S. Alphonsus, loc. cit.; Marc-Gestermann-Raus, Institutiones Morales, II, n. 1550. 

37 Priimmer, of. cit., III, n. 193. 
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This comparison shows that a greater urgency is required in order to 
permit celebration of Mass without previous absolution of mortal sin 
than is required to permit confession which is not materially integral. 
Undoubtedly this is because of the great respect due to the Holy 
Eucharist on the one hand, and on the other the great importance of 
absolution and the consequent need of making it available to sinners 
in accordance with their moral power to use it. 

But to act contrary to either of these laws, besides the moral neces- 
sity of confessing or of celebrating Mass, there must exist at the same 
time a sufficiently grave difficulty in observing the letter of the law. 
Such difficulty exists in relation to the law of canons 807 and 856 when 
morally insuperable embarrassment prevents confession before the 
celebration of Mass or the reception of Holy Communion. 

Since the authors require a lesser need in order to permit confession 
which is not materially integral than to permit celebration of Mass 
without previous confession, it seems right to say that the difficulty 
required to make these laws morally impossible should be in the same 
proportion. If so, a lesser difficulty is required to excuse from mate- 
rially integral confession than from confession itself when it is required 
before the celebration of Mass. In proportion to the moral necessity 
required in these two cases, the definition of moral impossibility of 
fulfilling the law of integral confession should be less severe than the 
definition of moral impossibility of confessing before celebrating Mass. 
Hence the difficulty that permits the entire omission of a required con- 
fession should also be sufficient to permit the omission of a part of the 
confession, provided that this difficulty is not intrinsic to the law which 
determines the essentials of confession. Extraordinary and morally 
insuperable embarrassment seems to be such a difficulty. 

Against this solution of the question Aertnys-Damen object that 
shame is intrinsic to confession, and difference in intensity is merely an 
accidental circumstance.** It may be answered that difficulties which 
admit of gradation may be intrinsic to a law in their minor degrees but 
extrinsic in their more intense degrees. The difficulty of going to the 
church is intrinsic to the law of hearing Mass, since it is intended by the 
legislator as a necessary means to fulfill the law. But it is intrinsic 
only in its minor degrees. As the distance to the church increases, a 
point is reached where the necessary journey is beyond the will of the 


38 Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis, II, n. 306. 
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legislator to impose. A further point may be reached where the jour- 
ney would be beyond the power of a human legislator to impose. In 
the divine law of integral confession, the intensity of embarrassment 
due to extrinsic causes may reach an extraordinary degree which is 
beyond the will of the divine Legislator. 

Another objection is found in the fact that the purpose of canon 807 
can be attained by other means, i.e., by perfect contrition, but there is 
no substitute for the integrity required in a valid confession. In reply 
to this objection a distinction must be made. Material integrity is not 
necessary for valid absolution; formal integrity suffices, and this is 
confession of all sins whose accusation is here and now required by 
divine law. Some sins may be omitted temporarily for sufficient 
reason. Extraordinary embarrassment seems to be one of these 
reasons. 

Perhaps the chief objection to the favorable solution of this question 
is the danger of abuse. If embarrassment is considered sufficient 
reasn to excuse from materially integral confession, where is the line 
to be drawn between extraordinary, insuperable embarrassment, and 
the ordinary shame which is intrinsic to confession, or extrinsic shame 
which is not sufficiently grave to be an excusing cause? These distinc- 
tions do involve difficulties, but if the limits set by the authors cited 
above are clearly kept in mind, there will be little danger of abuse. 

This danger is mitigated by the fact that the obligation to confess the 
shameful sin remains. Self-deception will be restrained by the knowl- 
edge that the sin must be confessed in the next confession made to a 
priest other than the one with whom the insuperable embarrassment 
is felt. 

Although the favorable solution may be the occasion of self-decep- 
tion, whereby one makes a nonintegral confession in good faith, the 
severe opinion may be the occasion of action in bad faith whereby 
sacrilege is preferred to integral confession. The former danger is the 
lesser evil. And this danger should not be magnified unduly. The 
combination of sinfulness presupposed in this question, joined with the 
circumstances which give rise to insuperable embarrassment, should be 
comparatively rare. 

Furthermore, the danger of self-deception in this case does not seem 
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to be any graver than the same danger in the opinion which admits this 
excusing cause in the law of confessing before celebrating Mass. One 
who deceives himself in thinking that the embarrassment of mentioning 
a certain sin is grave enough to excuse him from including it in con- 
fession to an intimate friend, would also deceive himself in deciding 
that he could make an act of perfect contrition and omit the confession 
required by canon 807 or 856. Hence if the danger of abuse does 
not exclude this excusing cause in the one case, neither should it do 
so in the other. 

Of course, there would be grave danger of abuse in either case if these 
opinions were spread abroad. They should not be taught indiscrimi- 
nately to penitents who do not readily make distinctions and who 
might easily exaggerate the difficulty arising from their embarrassment 
in the confessional. Rather, these solutions are for the guidance of 
confessors who may meet such problems. Cases for the application of 
these opinions will ordinarily come to the confessor’s attention after a 
penitent has, because of embarrassment, either used perfect contrition 
instead of confession, or considered himself justified in concealing some 
shameful sin in confession to an intimate friend. The confessor, using 
these principles, may then reassure the penitent or correct his laxity as 
the particular case demands. 

Granting, at least for the sake of argument, that a confession is 
formally integral even though a shameful sin is omitted because of 
morally insuperable embarrassment, a question arises. Which would 
be the better procedure before celebrating Mass or receiving Commun- 
ion in urgent cases: to confess without mentioning the shameful sin, or 
to omit the confession and make an act of perfect contrition? It 
would seem that either course could be followed. The choice would 
depend on subjective considerations. 

Some penitents could not follow the reasoning which justifies the 
omission of the shameful sin in confession. These would feel more 
secure in using perfect contrition. Other penitents could follow this 
reasoning, or at least accept the confessor’s direction with confidence. 
Although it is not difficult to make an act of perfect contrition, some of 
these latter penitents might have a greater sense of security after con- 
fession than after trusting to their ability to make an act of contrition. 
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The confessor should adapt his counsel to the particular penitent. The 
weight of authority supports the use of perfect contrition, rather than 
confession without mention of the shameful sin. 


CONCLUSION 


The law of canons 807 and 856 requires sacramental absolution of 
mortal sin before the celebration of Holy Mass or the reception of Holy 
Communion. It probably does not extend to the case in which ex- 
traordinary embarrassment causes a morally insuperable repugnance 
to confessing to the only available confessor, or two at the most. The 
presupposition of this case is that there is a sufficiently urgent need to 
celebrate Mass or receive Communion. 

The extraordinary embarrassment here meant is embarrassment 
arising from circumstances which are not the ordinary conditions of 
confession. It is therefore not intrinsic to sacramental confession. It 
becomes morally insuperable and an excusing cause when the circum- 
stances include the fact that the confessor is one who is closely united 
with the penitent by ties of blood, high esteem, or great familiarity, 
and the sin is unusually shameful. 

Since few authors favor the application of this solution to the law of 
integral confession, this application does not have sufficient extrinsic 
probability to permit its use on the mere authority of its defenders. 
Has it intrinsic probability from the above arguments? Subject to 
correction, the writer submits that in these extraordinary circumstances 
partial confession, with the intention of confessing the concealed sin 
when another confessor is available, is formally integral as required by 
divine law. If there is sufficiently grave embarrassment to permit 
celebration of Mass or reception of Communion without previous con- 
fession of the shameful sin, there is also sufficiently grave difficulty to 
permit confession in which this sin is omitted for the present, to be 
confessed later to another confessor. 
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MISSIONARY ACCOMMODATION AND ANCESTRAL 
RITES IN THE FAR EAST 


GUSTAV VOSS, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


Fo nigh on two thousand years the history of Christianity and the 
history of world affairs in general have been linked together insep- 
arably. No one can overlook the part played by Christianity in the 
making of Europe and in the Europeanizing of the world. Without 
Christianity, Europe would not be the Europe of today. And the des- 
tinies of both Americas, Africa, and the whole of the Far East, ever 
since they were opened to European influence, have been molded and 
in varying degrees determined by the truly dynamic forces inherent in 
Christian culture, both religious and profane. From the first Pente- 
cost, with every forward step of civilization, in every known corner of 
the globe, Christianity has been the leaven that has transformed the 
world. 

Its most lasting triumph Christianity achieved in the West, in 
Europe and, we may add at once, in America. Christianity has 
cradled our civilization and culture. This civilization, which we 
fittingly call European, forms in its essence and in spite of all apparent 
differences a homogeneous spiritual unity. It is impossible to explain 
this fact in purely racial, ethnological, geographical, or any other terms 
with which a materialistic interpretation of history abounds. The 
deepest spiritual root of Western unity is to be found solely in the 
Christian tradition, and “the progress of Western civilization is inti- 
mately related to the dynamic ethos of Western Christianity, which 
has gradually made Western man conscious of his moral responsibility 
and his duty to change the world.” “It was in Christ that the West 
found its true unity, more intimate and more subtle than all the ties of 
blood, stronger and more lasting than any unity imposed by common 
fate: the unity of the same faith and the same worship.’” In the course 
of long centuries, by fulfilling literally Christ’s missionary command, 


1 Chr. Dawson, The Judgment of the Nations (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942), 


p. 23. 
*K. Adam, Christ and the Western Mind, trans. E. Bullough (London: Sheed and Ward, 


1930), p. 12. 
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“Go... and teach all nations,” Christianity became truly the mistress 
and teacher of Western society, the wellspring of its religious beliefs, 
social ideals, and moral unity, the main source from which, directly or 
indirectly, the spiritual dynamic of Western culture and civilization 
has been drawn.’ 

In the present study we are not interested in the genesis of this typi- 
cally Christian culture of the West, nor do we want to trace back to 
their sources the constituent elements that go to make up the very stuff 
of this culture. We are concerned only with the fact that it is the 
Christian faith more than anything else that shaped European thought 
and institutions. The causes for this singular success were many, 
natural and supernatural. Theologians and historians will advance 
different reasons and are likely to disagree as to their relative impor- 
tance. All played their specific role according to God’s providence. 

We wish to single out just one factor, a factor of major importance, 
without which Christianity in the West might have remained a merely 
artificial superstructure. That the Christian religion in the West sank 
its roots deeply into the native soil and became the vital force behind 
all the priceless values the West stands for, is due above all to its 
universal and accommodating character. This accommodation mani- 
fested itself in the recognition of, and respect for, racial and national 
peculiarities, which, in so far as they were not of an ethico-religious or 
pagan nature, were tolerated by the Church and even adopted. It 
was an all-welcoming spirit and a definitely affirmative attitude to- 
wards all that was “natural, genuine, and incorrupt in the pre-Christian 
and non-Christian world.’’* The birth and flowering of our European 
Christian culture is the fruit of this spirit of accommodation that flows 
from the very essence of Christianity as a universal religion sent to all 
nations. Mindful of this world-wide mission, epitomized in St. Paul’s 
imperative injunction to be “all things to all men” (I Cor. 9:22), the 
Church in her endeavor to spread the kingdom of Christ has always 
practiced accommodation as a most important missionary technique. 

3 Cf. Chr. Dawson, Progress and Religion (London: Sheed and Ward, 1931), p. 234. 

*K. Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, trans. Dom Justin McCann (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929), p. 157. We refer especially to the excellent study of J. Thauren, Die 


Akkommodation im katholischen Heidenapostolat (Miinster: Aschendorf, 1927), and to J. 
Schmidlin, Catholic Mission Theory (Techny: Mission Press S. V. D., 1931), pp. 229-52. 
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ACCOMMODATION AN HISTORICAL FACT 


To every student of Church history this all-embracing attitude of 
Christianity is so familiar that to repeat even the main outlines must 
appear superfluous. However, since the course of Christian missions 
was so deeply molded by this spirit of accommodation, and since espe- 
cially the future development in the mission fields makes a prudent, 
yet liberal, use of this principle highly imperative, a few highlights of 
the “history of accommodation” may be briefly summarized. 

Accommodation was practiced as early as the time of the apostles. 
St. Paul himself provided the classical example when he refused to force 
upon the Gentiles the unbearable yoke of the Old Law. Thanks to 
him and the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, the danger of a Judaizing 
of Christianity was averted and Christ’s supranational catholic mis- 
sionary designs emerged triumphant. Gentiles were admitted into the 
Church without circumcision. And yet, “though loudly declaring and 
writing that circumcision made with hands profits nothing, Paul him- 
self, in his desire to be all things to all men, circumcised Timothy.’ 
In these words Clement of Alexandria acknowledges the sound peda- 
gogy of Paul’s accommodation. 

Another remarkable instance of Pauline accommodation we find in 
his sermon at Athens. 


Instead of uttering any invective against their Polytheism, he began a discourse 
upon the Unity of the Divine Nature; and then proceeded to claim the altar, con- 
secrated in the neighbourhood to the unknown God, as the property of Him whom 
he preached to them, and to enforce his doctrine of the Divine Immateriality, not 
by miracles, but by argument, and that founded on the words of a heathen poet.* 


This economical method, “viz. that of representing religion, for 
the purpose of conciliating the heathen, in the form most attractive 
to their prejudices,”’ was followed and further developed by many 
of the early Apologists and Church Fathers. It was from pagan 
philosophers that they borrowed the intellectual weapons for the 
defense and exposition of Catholic teaching. In the pagan philosophy 


5 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 7,9. 

°J. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century (3rd ed.; London: Lumely, 1871), 
p. 67. 

’ Ibid., p. 66; cf. Newman’s profound discussion on “Economy” as practiced in the 
Church of Alexandria, ibid., pp. 66-102. 
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of their time they saw elements of truth and used these to represent 
Christianity not as having come to destroy but to fulfill, The med- 
ieval theologians followed in their footsteps. Karl Adam briefly 
summarizes the results: 


It is not surprising to encounter Plato or at any rate his successors, disciples 
and friends of the neo-Platonic school, not only in the forecourts of Christianity, but 
right in its mysteries, in the trinitarian and christological speculations. It was 
especially in the spirit of Origen and St. Augustine that Plato seemed to have a 
Christian rebirth. 

When later at the opening of the twelfth century the mind of the West began to 
turn towards Aristotle, and the approaching forces of a monistically-minded 
Aristotelianism threatened western thought, Thomas Aquinas appeared, the gifted 
pupil of a great master. By combining Aristotelianism with the most essential 
elements of Platonic thought and adjusting it to Christian truths, he brought it 
into the service of the Cross of Christ. Despite all opposition he pressed the in- 
tellectual weapons of Aristotelianism so completely into Christ’s service that even 
today the theologian can hardly move a step without keeping his eye fixed on St. 
Thomas and the Philosopher of Stagira.* 


This adaptation to, and absorption of, human wisdom played an 
indispensable role in the development of Christian teaching. Not 
less conspicuous is the accommodation to popular customs and long- 
standing practices, and their adoption into the external forms of 
Christian worship. Famous in this regard is the well-known in- 
struction of Pope Gregory the Great on the missionary methods to 
be used in the conversion of England. He wrote to Abbot Mellitus, 
a fellow missionary of Augustine of Canterbury: 


Tell Augustine that he should not destroy the temples of the gods but rather the 
idols within those temples. Let him, after he has purified them with holy water, 
place altars and relics of the Saints therein. For if those temples are well built, 
there is no reason why they should not be converted from the worship of demons to 
the service of the true God. The people, seeing that their places of worship are not 
destroyed, will more readily banish error from their hearts, acknowledge and adore 
the true God, because they come to places familiar and dear to them. 

Further, since it has been their custom to slaughter oxen in sacrifice to the 
demons, they should receive some solemnity in exchange. Let them, therefore, 
on the day of the dedication of their churches, or on the feast of the martyrs whose 
relics are preserved in them, build themselves huts around their one-time temples 


8K. Adam, Christ and the Western Mind, p. 16. 
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and celebrate the occasion with religious feasting. They will sacrifice and eat the 
animals not any more as an offering to the devil, but for the glory of God to whom 
they will give thanks as the giver of all things. Thus, if they are not deprived of 
all the external pleasures, they will grasp more readily the interior joys of their 
new faith. For it is quite impossible to efface all at once everything pagan from 
their stubborn minds, just as it is impossible to climb a mountain by leaps and 
bounds instead of step by step... . 

Mention this then to Our brother the Bishop, that he may dispose of the matter 
as he sees fit according to the conditions of time and place.° 


This instruction, the Magna Charta of true missionary accommo- 
dation, is a practical combination of sound psychology, tolerance, 
and firmness. In a spirit of great condescension and gentle kindness 
it makes allowance for national, social, and religious peculiarities. 
However, this course of action as encouraged by the Pope was not an 
innovation, for it is well to note that “Gregory was but following the 
practice widely current in the days when the Roman Empire was being 
converted.”?° Ever since the early days of Christianity, accom- 
modation was a set policy in conformity with which many Jewish, 
secular, and even pagan practices were admitted into the sphere of 
liturgical and extra-liturgical worship. ‘The rulers of the Church 
from early times,” writes Cardinal Newman, “were prepared, should 
the occasion arise, to adopt, or imitate, or sanction the existing rites 
and customs of the populace.” This they did 


... confiding in the power of Christianity to resist the infection of evil, and to 
transmute the very instruments and appendages of demon-worship to an evangel- 
ical use, and feeling also that these usages had originally come from primitive 
revelations and from the instinct of nature, though they had been corrupted; and 
that they must invent what they needed, if they did not use what they found... .” 


Here are a few examples which Cardinal Newman cites as a proof 
of his assertion: 


The use of temples, and these dedicated to particular saints, and ornamented on 
occasions with branches of trees; incense, lamps, and candles; votive offerings on 


® Ven. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum etc., I, 30 (ed. Plummer, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1896, I, 64 ff.). 

10K. S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York: Harper 
1938), IT, 68. 

uJ. H. Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (16th. impr.; 
London: Longmans, 1920), p. 372. 

2 Tbid., pp. 371 f. 
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recovery from illness; holy water; asylums; holydays and seasons, use of calendars, 
processions, blessings on the fields; sacerdotal vestments, the tonsure, the ring 
in marriage, turning to the East, images at a later date, perhaps the ecclesiastical 
chant, and the Kyrie Eleison, are all of pagan origin, and sanctified by their adop- 
tion into the Church." 


Instances to prove that this spirit of accommodation has been 
practiced at all times and in almost all missionary countries could 
easily be adduced. ‘The Church,” remarks a French writer, “treated 
the soul of the barbarians as a wild sapling full of sap and vigor, on 
which it merely grafted the elements of a purer life, leaving to time 
and toil the completion of the work.’’* The results we find today 
speak for themselves. Catholicism in Italy, we observe, is typically 
Italian. In France it is French; in Ireland, Irish; in the eastern 
nations of Europe, Slavic. Even to the casual observer these dif- 
ferent national traits in European Catholicism are plainly visible, in 
spite of the fact that the racial and cultural differences between 
European nations are not too pronounced. The Church never setup 
a barrier against any culture, against any legitimate custom or practice 
that had grown up from the native soil. She was always at pains to 
adapt herself to the particular genius of the nation she evangelized. 
Not only did she not oppress national and racial characteristics, 
but she nursed and fostered them, convinced “that every genuine 
value, everything that comes from pure and uncorrupted nature, 
belongs to God and has citizen rights in His kingdom.” Thus grew 
the Church, an all-embracing Catholicism, world-wide and yet at home 
in each nation. 


ACCOMMODATION NOT SYNCRETISM 


Accommodation as sanctioned and practiced by the Church has 
nothing in common with syncretism. Catholicism never fused with 
pagan religions. It never compromised with polytheism, never 


8 [bid., p. 373; cf. H. Pinard, S.J., “Infiltrations pafennes dans le culte juif et dans le 
culte chrétien,” Revue apologétique (1909), reprint, pp. 49-95. 

4G. Kurth, Les Origines de la civilisation moderne, II, 34, quoted by F. Mourret, A 
History of the Catholic Church, trans. N. Thompson (St. Louis: Herder, 1936), III, 194. 

%K. Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 158. 
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surrendered any of its dogmatic and moral teachings. Nor did it 
assume any pagan beliefs and practices that were at variance with 
its deposit of faith. This tenacious adherence to her own tradition, 
this rigidly uncompromising attitude, has won for the Church the 
epithet of intolerance. The Church is proud of it, knowing that the 
teaching of Christ does not admit dogmatic tolerance. To explain 
then, as Harnack does, the rapid expansion of the Church through all 
the countries of Europe as the result of syncretistic tendencies is an 
historical misconception of what actually happened." 

The spread and development of Buddhism in India and the coun- 
tries of the Far East have often been compared with the success 
of Christianity in Europe. The lesson we are supposed to learn 
is, of course, that both are syncretistic. Buddhism, it is true, did 
expand rapidly. It soon became the official cult of the greater part 
of the Far East and thus the carrier, if not to a certain extent the 
mother, of Oriental culture. For many centuries it assumed the role 
of the alma maier of the East, under whose instruction and guidance 
countries like China, Burma, Korea, and Japan attained maturity. 
There are, then, certain similarities with regard to the results of 
Buddhist and Christian missionary zeal. Both exercised a far- 
reaching and lasting influence on the life of the nations they converted 
to themselves. But there stands out, among others, one very promi- 
nent difference: Buddhism in its spread over Asia surrendered many 
of its specific Buddhist characteristics. 

From the very beginning Buddhism lacked consistency. At times 
it appeared as atheism, then as pantheism, and again as theism. 
Its different schools and sects owe their phenomenal success primarily 
to their adaptability to changing exigencies and needs, an adaptability 
which included an accommodation not only to different cultural 
settings, but above all an accommodation to, and fusion with, hetero- 
geneous philosophies, religious cults, and moral convictions. As a 
result, Buddhism today is no longer the Buddhism of Gautama Bud- 
dha, but rather ‘“‘a syncretism of his ethics of deliverance and the 
medley of religious beliefs which Buddhist comprehensiveness has 

© A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahr- 


hunderten (4th ed.; Leipzig: Hinrich, 1924), I, 324-31; Das Wesen des Christentums (4th 
ed.; Leipzig: Hinrich, 1901), pp. 123 ff. 
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assimilated.’"7 It is correct to say that Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism, was not a Buddhist.'* 

There is no trace of any such syncretistic growth in Catholicism. 
The Church was neither indulgent nor indifferent to pagan beliefs. 
She was indulgent and indifferent, at times, only to pagan rites and 
practices, in so far as these were merely accidental, that is, linked 
up not with paganism as such but with the racial and cultural tradi- 
tions of a people. The admission of the truly human and natural 
into religion, and the endowment of religion with ceremonies that flow 
spontaneously from the condition of our human nature are not syn- 
cretism. Syncretism is had only in the adoption of elements taken 
from another cult that still retain their alien characteristics and are, 
so to speak, still possessed of the soul of the pagan cult.’® Such 
elements the Church never tolerated. She adopted only those of 
which she was certain that they were not (or were no longer) part 
of the essential make-up of a foreign religion. 

The Church, we admit, incorporated a multitude of elements 
that were not home-grown Christianity. She grew into the setting 
of the surrounding cultures. These were vastly enriched. But 
so was the Church. Her learning, customs, and traditions were 
influenced and modified by the attainments and institutions of their 
cultural milieu. This milieu presented the exterior garb for what 
was to become the typically Western Christian culture. All these 
influences and modifications, however, did not enter into the inner 
sanctuary of Catholicism. They were admitted only into the precincts 
and remained exclusively on the periphery. The genuine character 
of Christ’s teaching, the entire contents of God’s revelation were 
preserved in immaculate integrity. Catholicism, in spite of all 
accommodation and adoption and assimilation, remained what it 
had always been: Catholicism pure and undiluted.?° 


17Q. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, trans. E. I. Watkin (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1936), p. 51. 

18 Cf. K. J. Saunders, Epochs in Buddhist History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1924), pp. 69, 121, 150, 167, and passim. Any scholarly work on Buddhism will point out 
these syncretistic tendencies. 

19 A. Pirngruber, S.J., “Synkretismus,”’ Stimmen aus Maria Laach, LXXXVII (1914), 
27 f. 

* Many authorities could be quoted to substantiate this paragraph. By far the best 
and the most recent study is that of Karl Priimm, Der christliche Glaube und die altheid- 
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EUROPE IS NOT THE CHURCH 


Present day Catholicism, however, though it first arose on Jewish 
soil and was born into a strictly Oriental milieu, since it accommodated 
itself to the cultural setting of Europe, bears as a necessary consequence 
of this close alliance a marked Western coloring. ‘Perhaps we might, 
with great caution, venture to say,” remarks Karl Adam, “that as 
the historical Jesus bore the shape of a son of David, so the form 
of the mystical Christ is western.’ Hilaire Belloc goes even further 
when he states categorically: “The Faith is Europe. And Europe 
is the Faith.” 

Whether we approve of this statement or not, it apparently char- 
acterizes the de facto situation. Westerners are perhaps slow to 
realize the full significance of this unreserved equation. Many take 
it simply for granted, not only as a de facto, but even as a de jure situa- 
tion. And outside the European and American hemisphere there are 
only too many who take the same point of view. It can readily be 
seen that it is harmful to the work of the missions, and likewise to 
the Church in her entirety, thus to confuse Catholicism with Wes- 
ternism. 

Such an identification, furthermore, is a misconception of the essence 
of the Church and of her mission. The Church, though today vested 
with the cultural garb of the West, is not inseparably linked to the 
West. As Jacques Maritain points out: “Our culture is Graeco- 
Latin, our religion is not. The Church adopted such a culture, but 
she did not subordinate herself to it.”** She can never, if she wants 
to be faithful to her universal mission, be bound to this one particular 
culture, no matter how great the service this culture has rendered 
for the development of Christian learning and the shaping of Christian 
worship. She cannot be bound to any culture, ‘“‘not even to culture 
in general and its various forms otherwise than as a transcendent and 


nische Welt, 2 vols. (Leipzig: Hegner, 1935). The systematic confrontation of early 
Christian thought and piety with the surrounding paganism of the Graeco-Roman world 
shows that while in certain obvious respects syncretism and similar theories may have a 
momentary plausibility, they cannot stand up in the light of thorough historical research. 

1K. Adam, Christ and the Western Mind, p. 15. 

“=H. Belloc, Europe and the Faith (New York: The Paulist Press, 1920), p. 261. 

% J. Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s (New York: Scribner, 1931), p. 103. 
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independent vivifying force.’’** Maritain’s qualifying remarks, there- 
fore, regarding Belloc’s thesis that Europe is the faith and the faith 
is Europe are quite correct. He writes: 


If Mr. Hilaire Belloc means that Europe would be nothing without the Faith 
and that its raison d’étre has been and remains to dispense the Faith to the world, 
Mr. Belloc is right in saying that Europe is the Faith. But speaking absolutely, 
no! Europe is not the Faith and the Faith is not Europe: Europe is not the Church 
and the Chuich is not Europe. Rome is not the capital of the Latin world. Rome 
is the capital of the world. Urbs caput orbis. The Church is universal because she 
is born of God, all nations are at home in her, the arms of her crucified Master are 
stretched above all races, above all civilisations. She does not bring nations the 
benefits of civilisation, but the Blood of Christ and supernatural Beatitude.* 


Catholic missionaries did not always live up fully to the obligations 
that flow from this solely spiritual mission of the Church. Circum- 
stances of time and place account for that. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the golden age of modern Catholic missions, 
the missionaries were often accused of being the forerunners of mer- 
chants and colonists. They were suspected of being foreign agents 
who had come to prepare the way for military conquest.* This 
accusation is not altogether unfounded. We know of instances where 
individual missionaries and even missionary countries have had the 
spread of their earthly kingdom more at heart than the expansion 
of the Kingdom of Christ. We do not want to discuss the value of 
the close association between the missionary work and the colonizing 
efforts of Europe. The missions benefited by it. But they also 
suffered. 

They suffered even more from the intolerant and prejudiced Euro- 
peanism which since the later Middle Ages, as a by-product of the 
colonial expansion, crept into and soon dominated the methods em- 
ployed in the mission fields.*7 It is beyond any doubt that “mis- 


* J. Maritain, “Religion and Culture,’ Essays in Order, ed. Chr. Dawson and J. F. 
Burns (New York: Macmillan, 1931), p. 31. 

% J. Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s, pp. 94 f. 

% This was, to mention just one instance, one of the main accusations against the early 
Christian missions in Japan and the alleged reason for the extermination of Christianity. 
There is abundant evidence of this fact in semi-official documents compiled in the 17th 
century by Japanese governmental officials; cf. G. Voss, S.J., and H. Cieslik, S.J., Kirishito- 
ki und Sayo-yoroku. Japanische Dokumente sur Missionsgeschichte des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Tokyo: Sophia University, 1940), pp. 58, 94, 189 f. and passim. 

27 Q. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, p. 225. 
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sionaries proved effective instruments (along with traders and finan- 
ciers) for spreading at least the externals of ‘Western’ civilization 
among a large part of those populations and thus contributed to the 
‘Europeanizing’ of the whole world.’”** This method seriously re- 
tarded the progress in the missions. Today it is a burning problem 
that demands immediate attention. 


ACCOMMODATION A MISSIOLOGICAL NECESSITY 


With the awakening of more pronounced national feelings all over 
the world, accompanied by a realization of the intrinsic values of 
indigenous cultural traditions, many missionary countries resent this 
wholesale Europeanization. Missionaries are no longer welcome 
precisely because they are regarded as apostles of Western thought 
and civilization. Many of the intellectual elite reject Christianity 
outright, not so much because they object to its essential religious 
and moral tenets, but because they refuse its accidental Western 
features. To them Christ’s religion is merely the religion of the 
Western world. Bowing to Him is submitting, if not to the con- 
queror’s yoke, at least to the foreigner’s culture, which they consider 
unconformable to their traditions. They oppose Christianity as an 
apparently “foreign religion which supplants indigenous cultures and 
transforms each people inte a sort of spiritual colony of Europe.’™ 
Father Wieger, an authority on things Chinese, recently wrote that 
Christianity to many modern Chinese has become quite detestable 
as being the intrusion of a foreign culture. “Young China hates 
it from this point of view, not because of its dogmas.”*° 

The Church, consequently, is confronted with a task of immense 
proportions. She must make the Gospel acceptable to all peoples 
and nations. She must counteract the tendencies that aim to make 
her historical past the absolute and stereotyped norm of acting. 
The true nature of Christianity demands not mechanical expansion 
but organic development. The tactics of the “reaction,” of course, 
are to pose as conservative and traditional and to cover up its well- 


°C. J. H. Hayes, A Generation of Materialism (New York: Harper, 1941), pp. 150 f.; 
cf. also pp. 223 f. 

2 J. C. de Menasce, “Native Culture and the Missions,” Commonweal, XXXV (1942), 
505. 

%*L. Wieger, S.J., “La Chine actuelle,” Etudes, CXCI (1927), 20. 
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meant narrow-mindedness by pretext of orthodoxy and “catholic” 
uniformity. They overlook the fact that the Christianity of tradition 
is a Christianity of organic growth with a God-given vitality and 
adaptability to the needs of mankind. 

In the early days of the Church this adaptability, as we have seen, 
was a truly dynamic force. But then Christianity was a still un- 
developed seed—the mustard seed that was to grow and become a 
large tree (Luke 13:19). This seed, planted in the cultural soil 
of the Graeco-Roman world, drew from it abundant nourishment 
which, by God’s providence, helped to support it in life. It readily 
adapted itself to its surroundings and became, to all outward ap- 
pearances, a home-grown Western tree. Mission work, today, is 
no longer sowing the mustard seed. Today it is not an undeveloped 
seed, but a full-grown shoot which must sink its roots into the cultural 
soil of the mission countries. Christianity is, as it were, being grafted 
upon a tree which is altogether different in type and species. Adapta- 
tion and acclimatization are, under circumstances like these, less 
easily accomplished. For Christianity must break the fixed and 
compact form into which it has grown, must sever many of the ties 
that bind it to its past. The pagan nations, on the other hand, have 
to accept in addition to the teachings of Christ a variety of human 
features and peculiarities, and these steeped in a Western dye." 
Many of these, we admit, are inseparably linked to Christianity as 
willed by God; but others are just accidental. They are only of 
particular, and not of universal, human value. To strip Christianity 
of these merely accidental elements seems to be of the innermost 
essence of all missionary efforts that are to be truly Catholic. 

This is all the more necessary since the missions of today have 
more than ever to deal 


... With peoples which are absolutely distinct from one another in race and 
culture, are completely separated both geographically and ethnographically, and 
belong to every grade of culture. Consequently, it is much more necessary for the 
modern missions, confronted with the. pagan world with its innumerable nuances, 
varieties, and distinctions, to study all these differences and reckon with them.” 


3 J. A. Otto, S.J., “Kirche und Kulturen,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXXXVII (1940), 356. 
2 J. Schmidlin, Catholic Mission Theory, p. 231. 
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In this respect, the Catholic missions in the Far East, especially 
China and Japan, demand, as we shall see, particular consideration. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ACCOMMODATION 


This accommodation is not alone, as could perhaps be gathered 
from what has been said so far, an historical fact and a missiological 
necessity, but it has its own deep-rooted dogmatic foundations. It 
is not a mere tactical maneuver, not just expediency or compromise, 
but it is demanded by the very essence of Christianity.* 

Christianity is the sublime, divine answer to man’s search and 
passionate yearning after God, that quest for God of which St. Paul 
once spoke so eloquently to the Athenians. God spoke to man, 
sending ‘His only-begotten Son, that those who believe in Him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting” (John 3:16). This revela- 
tion in and through Christ is God’s final answer that marks the end 
of all human questions. Given for all times and to all men, mankind 
must accept it in obedience to faith. 

The task, then, of the Church is, by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
to translate into the manifold dialects of the various nations this 
answer which God first spoke intelligibly to the Jews through the 
mouth of Christ. The missionary is the bearer and “translator” 
of this answer. He must make Christ understandable to all nations, 
must, consequently, study and understand the “language” of the 
people of his mission—not only their spoken language, but even more 
the language of their heart and soul, the language of their religious 
and cultural concepts. 

This demands accommodation to the cultural setting. The mis- 
sionary task is not the establishment of the Church in an “empty 
space,” but in a nation definitely molded by the impress of race and 
territory, history, and the instinctive craving for culture. In ac- 
cordance with the creative will of God, mankind has developed into 


% Cf. J. A. Otto, S.J., Kirche im Wachsen. Vierhundert Jahre Jesuitenorden im Dienste 
der Weltmission (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1940). Otto gives on pp. 19-30 an ex- 
cellent exposition of the principles of accommodation and their practical application. In 
the present section, as also in the next, the present writer borrows extensively from this 
book as also from Otto’s article cited in note 31. Some paragraphs are lifted almost 
bodily from Otto. Since, however, the translation is not literal and the contents are often 
only briefly summarized, quotation marks have been omitted. 
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various distinct racial and national composites. These the Church 
must respect. She must fit the divine work of redemption unaltered 
into the divine work of creation, for the Redeemer did not destroy 
that which as Creator He called into existence. Grace is entirely 
of the supernatural order and thus can never lend itself to the destruc- 
tion of nature as created by God. Nature and grace, mankind and 
Christianity, all have been created by one and the same God to com- 
plement each other in their meeting in Christ. 

Mission work, therefore, is not a new creation. It is the application 
of redemption, the redemption of mankind as created by God, the 
redemption, consequently, of all that is wise and good and truly human 
in the various historical cultures and civilizations. Purged, when 
necessary, of their pagan degeneracy, all the national traits and 
customs can and must be assumed by the Church. Redeemed and 
sanctified, they are a precious gift of the nations to God. Any other 
attitude towards them would be a misunderstanding of the doctrine 
of original sin and a depreciation of nature. We might even go a step 
further and say that a narrow, rigid policy of non-accommodation 
would involve a dualistic Manichaeism of an evil creator-god and a 
good redeemer-god and would thus entail not only the destruction 
of nature, but also of grace and Christianity. 

A further consideration might help fully to understand the adapt- 
ability of Christianity. In discussing accommodation we must keep 
in mind the important fundamental distinction between Christianity 
in its objective contents, the depositum fidei, and the assimilation 
and expression of this objective reality in the subjective faith. The 
objective faith as crystallized in Christian dogma—Trinity, creation, 
grace, original sin, redemption, the Church, and the like—is absolutely 
independent of any racial, cultural or national factors and circum- 
stances. It is of metaphysical, universal value. The subjective 
faith, however—religiousness as distinct from religion—is subject 
to outside influences. It is definitely molded by heredity, environ- 
ment, and history, and, consequently, dependent on regional peculiar- 
ities and the varying conditions of changing times. Take, for in- 
stance, the exuberant and profuse display of piety in southern Italy 
and contrast it with the much more quiet and restrained forms of 
devotion in northern Europe. It would seem obvious that this sub- 
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jective faith by which one people grasps and lives the objective 
Christianity cannot, or at best can rarely, be transplanted into a 
foreign soil. 

This fact, often disregarded, explains the possibility and necessity 
of missionary accommodation. Those who have a merely one-sided 
view of Christianity and resolve it into a purely personal and sub- 
jective religiousness—a most dangerous tendency in Protestantism— 
are necessarily led to surrender the universal validity of the faith. 
But the danger for those who overstress the objective aspect of the 
faith is just as apparent. They mistake their own personal faith 
and devotion for the only valid and universally binding expression 
of Christianity and are thus opposed to all accommodation as toa 
surrender of vital and essential Christian elements. Both sides 
misconceive the true nature of the faith. Christianity as willed by 
God is both: static and immutable in its objective contents, but at the 
same time a living and dynamic reality, capable of being received and 
expressed by the human mind of whatever race and culture. 

Accommodation is valid also with regard to non-Christian religions. 
It considers the pagan religions, despite their errors and distortions, 
as being at bottom the search of the pagan world afterGod. The 
reason is that many of them still contain and are pregnant with 
human and divine truths, in virtue of which alone paganism can 
endure. It may be hard to decide whether in all cases these finer 
elements in paganism are the product of the higher flight of the 
human mind, or whether they are remnants of a supernatural primitive 
revelation. But we do find such remnants, which according to God’s 
providence have been transmitted “by sages, priests, prophets and 
gurus and by the doctrine and worship, the sacrifices, prayers and 
hymns of religious communities.’”** Paganism remained chained to 
God, in an eternal restlessness that bursts forth from the depths 
of the individual soul as well as from the reflective consciousness 
of the people as a whole, manifesting itself in continually new shapes 
and colors according to the many different racial, social, and historical 
forms of mankind. This fact Tertullian recognized only two hundred 
years after Christ when he spoke of “the soul that is naturally Chris- 
tian.” 


“©. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, p. 240. 
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The Church, recognizing the positive religious values of these 
religions, must in dealing with them be guided by the words of the 
Apostle: “What you worship in ignorance, that I proclaim to you” 
(Acts 17:23). This is not a spirit of compromise, for “so far as pagan- 
ism is genuine paganism, that is to say, revolt from the living God, 
self-deification or the deification of nature, it has no more resolute foe 
than Catholicism. But there is more in paganism than revolt.’”* 
The missionary must cultivate the seeds that the divine Logos planted 
in the pagan soil. He will, therefore, 


. .. seek some points in the existing superstitions as the basis of his own instruc- 
tions, instead of indiscriminately condemning and discarding the whole assemblage 
of heathen opinions and practices. .. . And while he strenuously opposes all that is 
idolatrous, immoral, and profane, in their creed, he will profess to be leading them 
on to perfection, and to be recovering and purifying, rather than reversing the 
essential principles of their belief.** 


The missionary task, therefore, is not to superimpose upon a people 
a religion revealed by God, nor is it to make religion grow out of the 
racial and national soil of the land. It is rather to bring God in 
creative contact with the pagan peoples, with their culture, and even 
their religion. As St. Augustine expressed it: “He who has created 
thee without thy help will not redeem thee without thy co-opera- 
tion.” This meeting of God and His world takes place in His Church, 
or rather in Christ, in whom all things are to be re-established, both 
those in the heavens and those on earth (Eph. 1:10). 


ADVANTAGES OF ACCOMMODATION 


This seems to be the only way by which Christianity can ever come 
to grips with the non-Christian world. If it were sent only to the 
individual, it might be different. But the Church must address 
herself to the people as a whole, to its soul, its law, its specific character 
as a people. She must take into consideration the fundamental 
inclination and attitude of the collective religious, social, moral, and 
cultural life as it has gradually taken concrete form. The neglect 
of these principles inevitably leads to the Westernizing of missionary 
countries, a method “that stands condemned by the fact that not 


%K. Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 157. 
% J. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century, p. 86. 
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a single people has corporately accepted Christianity in the present 
period of history.”’*? 

Accommodation, however, will show its effects not only in statistics, 
but, we trust, in the more rapid conversion of whole nations. It will 
contribute not only to the enriching of the nations through Christian- 
ity, but also the enriching of Christianity through the nations (Apoc. 
21:26). The creative powers of many an old and highly developed 
culture, once it has been baptized, will bring to maturity seeds of 
Christianity as yet undeveloped and make old values shine forth 
resplendently in new shapes and colors. Christianity has still 
“something to receive from non-Christian forms of thought, nay, 
from all the errors of the world, which hold some truth captive.’** 
No school of thought, no philosophy has had, or has today, an ex- 
clusive right to formulate the Christian message. No single civiliza- 
tion may keep the Christian spirit in the bondage of its own historical 
past. Christianity is not committed to any one philosophy or civiliza- 
tion. Whatever their origin, whatever the non-Christian elements 
that entered into them, all are invited to take their rightful place in, 
and make their own special contributions to, Christianity. The 
Church impatiently awaits the time when the non-Western world will 
come and offer its gifts to Christ; for we hold, as Cardinal Newman 
points out, “that one special way in which Providence has imparted 
divine knowledge to us has been by enabling her [the Church] to draw 
and collect it out of the world.’*® Thus far the Church has drawn 
and collected knowledge out of the West. She now is looking towards 
the East. 

That goal is still remote. The Church is still predominantly Wes- 
tern. In this we see God’s providence. But as Christ, though born 
into the strictly limited social and historical setting of Palestine, 
stepped across the Jewish boundaries, so the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, must break the fixed and rigid forms of Westernism. 
God’s becoming man in the person of Christ living on in the Church 
must, therefore, still be completed in God’s “becoming Indian,” 
“becoming Chinese,” “becoming Japanese,” ... “becoming all peo- 


37 So J. Thauren, as quoted by Karrer, ep. cit., p. 226. 
38 J. Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s, p. 106. 
3° J. H. Newman, Essays, Critical and Historical (London: Pickering, 1871), Il, 232. 
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ples’”—the one Christ made flesh in the many variegated forms of 
peoples and nations. 

Whatever the difficulties, the Church must attain to this “perfect 
manhood, to the mature measure of the fullness of Christ”’ (Eph. 4:13), 
In order to attain this goal of her earthly mission she must, according 
to the will of Christ, “identify” herself with all the various races and 
nations of the world to the same extent as she did with the West. 
That demands accommodation on a wide front, not by way of con- 
cession, but by fulfillment of a divinely imposed duty. It likewise 
calls for a native clergy and hierarchy who by birth, mentality, feelings, 
and inclinations are in close touch with their own people and who thus 
better than anyone else know the way to their heart.*® But it will 
require above all ecclesiastical leadership with prudent initiative and 
firm determination to inspire and guide the missionaries, check ex- 
travagances, and keep accommodation in the bounds of orthodox 
channels. 


A TURNING POINT IN MISSION HISTORY 


Such far-sighted leadership the Church has always exercised, and 
only recently she has given a new proof of her intentions to carry 
on the great tradition to be “all things to all men,’’ Christian and 
pagan alike. Pope Pius XII in Swmmi Pontificatus, his first Encyclical 
Letter to the world, speaks in unmistakable terms of the Church’s 
unchanged attitude to foreign peoples and cultures: 


The Church of Christ, the faithful depository of the teaching of divine wisdom, 
cannot and does not think of depreciating or disdaining the particular characteris- 
tics which each people with jealous and intelligible pride cherishes and retains as 
a precious heritage. Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing love, deeply 
felt and practiced, and not the unity which is exclusively external and superficial 
and, by that very fact, weak... . 

She has repeatedly shown in her missionary enterprises that such a principle of 
action is the guiding star of her universal apostolate. Pioneer research and in- 
vestigation, involving sacrifice, devotedness and love on the part of her mission- 
aries of every age, have been undertaken in order to facilitate a deeper appreciative 
insight into the most varied civilizations and to put their spiritual values to account 
for a living and vital preaching of the Gospel of Christ. All that in such usages 
and customs is not inseparably bound up with religious errors will always be subject 


“ Cf. the Apostolic Letter of Benedict XV, Maximum IIlud, AAS, XI (1919), 445. 
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to kindly consideration, and, when it is found possible, will be sponsored and 


developed. 
Our immediate Predecessor of holy and venerated memory, applying such 


norms to a particularly delicate question, made some generous decisions which are 
a monument to his insight and to the intensity of his apostolic spirit. Nor need 
We tell you, Venerable Brethren, that We intend to proceed without hesitation 
along this way. Those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin or their 
speech, must know that they have equal rights as children in the house of the 
Lord, where the law of Christ and the peace of Christ prevail. 


Of special interest in this passage is the mention of “‘some generous 
decisions” of Pope Pius XI. The reference is to the settlement 
of one of the most burning missionary problems in the Far East: the 
permissibility of certain rites and ceremonies that are connected with 
ancestor “‘worship,” the cult of Confucius, and State Shintoism. 

The point at issue is a very delicate one, which, with its complexity 
and seemingly clashing principles, had for a long time baffled all 
attempts at an acceptable solution. As it was, the Roman decisions 
were not just a recognition or formal approbation of practices already 
firmly established and generally accepted. On the contrary, up to 
the very time when the Church finally spoke it was still a hotly debated 
question as to whether, and how far, Catholics might be allowed to 
participate in ceremonies of this nature. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion Ex Quo Singulari of Benedict XIV,* which marked the end of the 
famous Chinese Rites controversy by strictly forbidding any participa- 
tion in ceremonies of this kind, served as an effective deterrent to curb 
any conciliatory advance in this regard. This restraint was fully 
intended and, in fact, it proved beneficial. In a matter of such prime 
importance the Church had to reserve to herself the right to determine 
the time and circumstances under which a solution of the many 
problems involved might be found. 


“ AAS, XXXT (1939), 548 f. (Official Engl. translation). 

“ This important document is contained in Collectanea S. Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide (Rome, 1907), I, 130-41. 

® The dispute over the Chinese rites had the following chief aspects: (1) the question 
of the term for God (7’ien and Shang Ti); (2) the permission for the faithful to perform 
the traditional ceremonies in honor of Confucius and the ancestors. Closely allied with 
this ancestor worship was the question about the permissibility of certain customs prac- 
ticed at pagan funerals. Cf. Pastor, The History of the Popes, trans. Dom Ernest Graf, 
0.S.B. (St. Louis: Herder, 1941), XX XIII, 393-490. 
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When the Church decided that the time was ripe for such a solution, 
she did so only in conformity with the principles of accommodation 
that had guided her in the past. When she now allowed her faithful 
to participate in certain rites which she once had rejected, she did 
so because she felt that an accommodation to these time-honored 
practices no longer endangered the purity of the faith. Time and 
circumstances had changed. The rites and ceremonies in question, 
though they were of religious origin and had had, perhaps for many 
centuries, a strictly pagan significance, had been stripped of their re- 
ligious character. Whenever there was no fear of scandal, Catholics 
might now be permitted to participate in them. The new decisions 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, then, amount 
to nothing less thai: a psitial reversal of the Chinese Rites question. 
They are a perfect illustration of valid and legitimate accommodation 
and will prove, we trust, a turning point in the missionary develop- 
ment of the Far East.“ 

Before entering into a discussion of the new situation, the contents 
of the various important decisions, which followed each other in 
rapid succession, may be briefly summarized. 


MANCHUKUO 


In 1935, Msgr. A. Gaspais, Vicar Apostolic of Kirin, submitted 
to the Prefect of Propaganda a joint memorandum of the Ordinaries 
of Manchukuo regarding the participation of Catholics in certain 
ceremonies in honor of Confucius. This action was prompted by the 
revival of the cult of Confucius in the newly created State. On stated 
occasions the citizens, especially school children, soldiers, and civil 
officials, regardless of their religious affiliation, were expected and, at 
times, commanded to take part in certain civil functions which in- 
cluded Confucian rites. In order to meet the difficulty, the vicars 
and prefects apostolic worked out definite cases of conscience that 
were likely to arise and proposed certain directive norms as to how 
Catholics were to act on such occasions. Their decisions were based, 
in the main, on an official announcement made by the Manchukuan 
Minister of Education, which declared these customary rites to be 


“ Thus the Osservatore Romano, Dec. 18-19, 1939. 
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yoid of any religious character. Part of the governmental announce- 
ment reads as follows: 


Confucius condensed the teaching of the ancient sages and proposed the royal 
doctrine, wang-tao. His teachings are the basis of our individual, family, and 
State morality. They are a sure guide for all those who assume the charge of 
governing peoples. Manchukuo has adopted this “royal doctrine” as the principle 
of its government. All citizens must, therefore, participate in the ceremonies in 
honor of Confucius and thus show that they are animated by a loyal and sincere 


patriotism. 


The decisions of the Ordinaries were sent to Rome, and Propaganda, 
acting under the direct authority of Pope Pius XI, approved them. 

In virtue of this approbation Catholics can now without scruple 
observe a number of customs and practices that for centuries have 
been part and parcel of the communal life of their ancestors. They 
are permitted, for instance, to display in their schools an image of 
Confucius, if ordered to do so. The students may bow to the image, 
and may even decorate it, when necessary, but may not erect an altar 
with candles and incense. The analogy with religious ceremonies 
would be too close. Schoolchildren, soldiers, and civil officials may, 
if absolutely necessary, participate materially in the sacrifices to 
Confucius, but may not sing a hymn related to the sacrifice, nor, 
under any circumstance, share in the victim of these sacrifices. Other 
decisions regard the attendance of Catholics at shrine festivals and 
financial contributions to the erection and repair of temples dedicated 
to the sage of China. 

The faithful, in short, may take part in these rites to fulfill a pa- 
triotic duty, as long and in so far as these rites are not intended as 
religious. In case some ceremonies have preserved a certain religious 
significance, a proximate, but merely material, co-operation may for 
a grave reason be tolerated, provided there is no danger of scandal. 


“The original French text of the memorandum containing the declaration of the 
government and the proposals of the local Ordinaries, as well as the official approbation 
of Propaganda, is given in Periodica, XX VI (1937), 87-97. Added are several pages of 
annotations by P. Charles, S.J., on the significance and the history of the new decisions, 
and a brief summary by him of the theological and moral principles involved, ibid., pp. 
97-103; cf. also J. M. Wiget, S.J., “Zur Anpassungsfrage im Fernen Osten,” Die katho- 
lischen Missionen, LXIV (1936), 206-209. 
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Together with these Confucian rites, a number of customs practiced 
at pagan funerals have likewise been permitted. These include the 
inclination before the dead and other external acts of respect which 
in re mixta would correspond to the merely civil part of the cere- 
monies. 


JAPAN 


These new and significant regulations were followed, in 1936, by 
an instruction of Propaganda addressed to the Apostolic Delegate of 
Japan. regarding “the duties of Catholics towards their country.” 
The situation in Japan is, in a way, similar to that in Manchukuo, 
with this difference that the ceremonies in question are not connected 
with the cult of Confucius but with State Shintoism. On certain 
occasions, students and civil functionaries are to attend, in a body, 
ceremonies which are held at State shrines in honor of the national 
heroes and ancestors. This attendance most Catholics considered 
as illicit; consequently, the faithful were, in general, not allowed to 
take part in any of these functions. This, of course, created difficul- 
ties for individuals and especially for mission schools. 

The first move towards the disentangling of this knotty problem 
was made by the State authorities when they declared that in such 
an attendance no religious significance was involved, but that this 
participation was to be looked upon merely as a civic manifestation 
of gratitude and patriotism.‘7 This public declaration, several times 
emphatically renewed by other State officials,‘* is to be regarded as 
the final outcome of a steady evolution which brought about a com- 
plete change of attidude in the minds of the Japanese. Actions which 
twenty years ago were still regarded as religious are regarded so no 
longer. 

* AAS, XXVIII (1936), 406-9; Periodica, XX VI (1937), 103-8. 

*? This declaration was made by the Minister of Education in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Tokyo, Msgr. Chambon, and published in the Japanese periodical Zasshu, 
No. 140 (Sept. 30, 1932). Part of the statement reads as follows: “The visit to the 
national Shrines, or Jinja, is demanded of the students of higher schools and of the pupils 
of middle and primary schools for reasons which concern the program of education. In 
actual fact, the obeisance which is demanded has no other purpose than to manifest visibly 


the sentiments of loyalty to, and love for, country.” 
8 Cf. the proclamation made by the Chief of the Government of Korea, cited in The 


Japan Christian Yearbook for 1936 (Tokyo: Kyobunkan, 1936), p. 69. 
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In consequence of this development, the Apostolic Delegate to 
Japan, in 1935, advised the superiors of the various religious institutes 
and congregations to allow the faithful to take part in such civic 
rites.“ A year later, Propaganda in Rome gave its formal approval. 
The instruction it issued takes cognizance of the changed situation 
and embodies the core of the official pronouncement made by the 
Japanese government. It declares that 


... there is question here of those acts which, although originating in non- 
Christian religious sources, are not intrinsically evil but of themselves indifferent; 
neither are they commanded as a profession of a religion but only as civil acts for 
the manifestation and encouragement of patriotism, with all intention removed of 
forcing either Catholics or non-Catholics to signify adhesion to religions from which 


these rites have sprung. 
... The civil authorities and the common estimation of cultured persons attrib- 


ute to the ceremonies held at the National Shrines (Jinja) a mere civil signification 
of patriotism; namely, a meaning of filial reverence toward the Imperial Family and 
to the heroes of the country. Therefore, since rites of this kind are endowed with 
a purely civil value, it is lawful for Catholics to join in them and act in accord with 
the other citizens after having made known their intentions, if this be necessary 
for the removal of any false interpretation of their acts.5° 


In the same instruction further directions are given, as was also 
the case in Manchukuo, with regard to funerals, marriages, and other 
private rites in use in the social life of Japan. Catholics may join 
in these rites, which are now, through circumstances of place and by 
common opinion, mere indications of politeness and mutual affection. 

It is significant that Propaganda prefaces the whole instruction 
by recalling to the missionaries an important document, issued as 
long ago as 1659 by the same Propaganda, in which it is said: ““Make 
no effort and use no influence to make these people change their rites, 
habits, and customs, unless they are in evident contradiction to faith 
and morals.’’S 


CHINA AND INDIA 


The next step in the development was to extend the regulations laid 
down for Manchukuo and Japan to China. On December 8, 1939, 


“ Cf. Periodica, XXV (1936), 88-105; also J. M. Wiget, S.J., “Zur Frage der Anpas- 
sung in Japan,” Die katholischen Missionen, LXIV (1936), 146-50. 
” Cf. supra, note 46. 5t The document is contained in Collectanea, I, 42. 
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Propaganda issued a further “Instruction regarding Certain Cere. 
monies and the Oath on the Chinese Rites.’ On the basis of re. 
peated declarations by the Chinese government,® the instruction 
points out, the cult of Confucius is at the present day to be regarded 
not as a religious ceremony, but rather as a mere civic manifestation 
of regard for Confucius and for the cultural traditions rightly dear 
to every Chinese. 

In four limpid declarations are laid down the logical consequences 
of this change of ideas. It is licit for Catholics to be present at the 
commemorative functions held before a likeness or tablet of Con- 
fucius, to place his image in Catholic schools and to make the ceremo- 
nial bow to it. It is likewise licit for Catholic functionaries and stu- 
dents to assist, if ordered to do so, at public ceremonies which bear 
some semblance of superstition, provided that, in accordance with 
canon 1258, they remain passive and participate only in such outward 
marks of respect as may be regarded as purely civil in character. 
And lastly, inclinations of the head and other signs of civil respect 
in presence of the dead or before their images are regarded as licit 
and proper. 4 

These norms are more or less identical with those established for 
Manchukuo, though more precise and pertinent. One last point 
of the instruction, however, is new. In view of the changed cir- 
cumstances, the Holy See dispenses all priests whether in China or 
in adjacent countries from the oath on Chinese Rites which for the 
last two centuries had been required as an essential preliminary 
to the exercise of their ministry.“ Thus closes a long chapter of 
Chinese mission history. 

The abolition of the oath on Chinese Rites gave rise to the question 
whether it might not be opportune likewise to abolish the oath on 
Malabar Rites in India, which had been imposed in 1744 by the 
Apostolic Constitution of Benedict XIV, Omnium Sollicitudinum. 
Propaganda decided in the affirmative by a decree published April 9, 

® AAS, XXXII (1940), 24-26; Periodica, XXIX (1940), 130-32. 

8 Cf. A. Brou, S.J., “Le Point final 4 la question des rites chinois,” Etudes, CCXLII 
(1940), 282; also T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., in some “‘Annotationes” to the instruction of Dec. 


8, 1939, Periodica, XXIX (1940), 134. 
% The oath was imposed in 1742 by Benedict XIV in his Apostolic Constitution, Ex 


Quo Singulari; see Collectanea, I, 361. 
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1940.% The oath, it may be pointed out, had become rather meaning- 
less, since many of the forbidden rites had never been tolerated by 
the missionaries, while others had disappeared or lost their signif- 


icance.* 
The Fides News Service, a semi-official organ of Propaganda, in 


discussing the instruction of December 8, 1939, points out that the 
action taken by Propaganda is in no way to be interpreted as a re- 
flection on the past or a new judgment on the historical question of 
the Chinese Rites. In fact, the prohibition to discuss this question 
remains in full force.57 The instruction simply takes cognizance of 
the fact that customs and ideas in the Orient have undergone achange. 
It is not the Church, but the Orient, which has changed its attitude 
to those rites. In large measure, the Far East today regards the cult 
of Confucius and the dead and the ceremonies of State Shintoism 
in such a light as not to preclude any longer a reasonable conformity 
of Catholics with their fellow citizens in certain modes of civic ex- 
pression. 


LOYALTY TO RACE AND CREED 


The significance of these new regulations can hardly be overesti- 
mated. They touch upon civic virtues and cherished national tradi- 


% AAS, XXXII (1940), 379; Periodica, XXIX (1940), 375; cf. the short historical 
synopsis of the Malabar Rites by P. M. d’Elia, S.J., ibid., 376-79. The Apostolic Con- 
stitution, Omnium Sollicitudinum, is contained in Collectanea, I, 153-73; the oath is on 
p. 166. 

% J. A. Otto, “Kirche und Kulturen,” art. cit., p. 361. 

57 Fides News Service, Rome, Dec. 23, 1939, No. 713, NE 265/39. An interesting side- 
light can be gained from an official communication of Propaganda to the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to China: “Mens” S. C. de propaganda Fide quoad Instructionem super Ritus Sinenses 
die 8 Dec. 1939 datam. It reads in part: “Compiling a list of those ceremonies which are 
permitted and those which are prohibited must be absolutely avoided. Otherwise the 
danger of falling back into casuistic discussions would arise, which in turn would resusci- 
tate, under another form, the old disputes. When necessity demands, the Ordinaries 
can give rules and general norms. Since we are in the midst of a period of transition, 
they should not descend too much into details, but !cave it, in particular cases, to the 
priests and even to the good Christian laymen to direct themselves according to their 
conscience. 

“Tt should not be forgotten that the confessional offers a splendid opportunity for 
solving doubts. Furthermore, catechetical schools can and ought to make known the 
principles involved and the permissions given by the Holy See.” (Coll. S. C., June, 
1941); cf. Fukyo—Actio Missionaria, IV (Tokyo, Oct., 1941), 15 f. 
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tions that form a most vital element in the life of the Far East. The 
cult of Confucius, the veneration of the dead, the filial reverence shown 
to the imperial family and to the heroes of the country, all are, in a 
way, merely different national expressions and historical developments 
of one fundamental trait of the Far Eastern nations—ancestor 
worship. Though older than Confucianism, this ancient cult gained 
in importance only because it received its most.emphatic sanction 
from Confucius. Even Shintoism in Japan owes, in all probability, 
its ancestral rites to Confucian influence.** 

Ancestor worship, however, from the time of its close alliance with 
Confucianism, was not only a religious, but even more a social and 
cultural, factor in the development of the Orient. It gathered to 
itself all that is deemed most sacred in family and State and found 
expression in rites and ceremonies devised to inculcate filial piety 
and obedience to parents, teachers, and rulers, and to foster dutiful 
reverence for the rich inheritance of tradition. “Based upon a theory 
of life as an unending stream not limited to the short space between 
the cradle and the grave but reaching, in both directions, into infin- 
ity,’’®* it proved a stable foundation for the best there is in family 
and communal life. It was a source of strength and a guarantee of 
continuity for society and State. 

Ancestor worship, thus, is the memorial of a great past, the spiritual 
link binding man to his home and land and to the traditions and virtues 
of his ancestors and national heroes. When we add to this the promi- 
nence which the observance of rites and the respect for etiquette hold 
in the Oriental mind, we can readily understand the vigilant tenacity 
and concern with which the intellectual and political leaders insist 
on the maintenance of the ancestral and Confucian ceremonies. They 
are regarded as absolutely essential to the social and cultural structure 
of the nation. To slight or contemn them would be tantamount to 
treachery in racial customs and traditions. 

The problem became extremely acute for Catholics when the 
various governments made attendance at these functions more or less 
obligatory. This was bound to create a rather delicate situation. 
Religious in origin and perhaps still to a certain extent bound up with 

58 D. C. Holtom, The National Faith of Japan (London: Kegan Paul, 1938), p. 31. 

%® A. H. Rowbotham, Missionary and Mandarin (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1942), p. 295. 
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superstitions, the rites presented an intricate case of conscience. 
Loyalty to race and nation seemed to demand their observance, while 
loyalty to creed and Church demanded their rejection. The Church 
decided that both loyalties could be safeguarded. 

She based her decisions, we have seen, primarily on the official 
pronouncements of the civil authorities, who declared that their 
sole motives and intentions were to instill into their subjects senti- 
ments of loyalty and devotion to country and national traditions. 
There is no reason to question the sincerity of these statements, nor 
the lawfulness of the governmental requirements in the matter of 
participation in these ceremonies, if and as long as they are mere civil 
manifestations of loyalty and patriotism. However, the question 
may be asked: How do these official interpretations square with the 
actual facts? Are these ceremonies really void of all religious signif- 
icance? 

The Church, in deciding to sanction the rites, answered in the 
affirmative. In the instructions issued for China and Japan we read 
that it is “a matter of common knowledge” and “‘the common estima- 
tion of cultured persons” that the rites have lost their original religious 
character. In these phrases the Church voices the opinion prevalent 
among missionaries and, we make bold to say, among educated 
Chinese and Japanese.*° 

It would be wrong, however, to state that this is a universally 
accepted view. There are not a few scholars who even today regard 
the functions, though performed at the so-called patriotic shrines, 
as close to, if not identical with, genuine acts of worship. Moreover, 
certain ceremonies have doubtless retained some semblance of super- 
stition. The instructions take explicit cognizance of this fact when 
they state that, whenever there is danger of scandal, Catholics must 
make clear their intention as to why they take part in those functions. 
And again, where the ceremonies should still be tainted with super- 
stition, the faithful must remain passive and participate only in such 


© As early as 1907, Prof. G. W. Knox had this to say about the cult of Confucius as 
then practiced in Japan: “At the most Confucian worship is an act of grateful remembrance 
and service. The bowing before the tablet of the Sage involves no more than the lifting of 
the hat before the tomb of a hero of the past. To call this reverence by the term which 
we use for the worship of the supreme being is to confound things which essentially differ” 
(G. W. Knox, The Development of Religion in Japan, New York, Putnam, 1907, p. 171). 
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outward signs as are purely civil in character. This norm of action 
is in perfect agreement with the principles of moral theology that 
govern communicatio in sacris.* 

Today, there exists a more or less common agreement as to the 
predominantly civil character of the cult to the dead and that of 
Confucius. Even those who are still doubtful will admit that the 
complete secularization of these cults is well under way. With regard 
to the ancestral rites of State Shintoism, however, serious objections 
are being raised. 

It is well to recall, first, the legal separation made by the Japanese 
government between sectarian (Kyoha) and State (Jinja) Shinto. 
The former, comprising a number of well organized sects, is definitely 
a religion; whereas the latter, according to official pronouncements 
of the Japanese government, is not to be regarded as a religion, but 
rather as a non-religious State cult. This separation was made to 
safeguard constitutional freedom of conscience and to retain at the 
same time the established ritual customs which were deemed neces- 
sary for the preservation of genuine Japanese tradition and for the 
inculcation of reverence towards the ancestors and loyalty to the State. 
Ever since this separation, however, the question was always alive 
among Japanese scholars as to whether this State cult was de facto 
void of all religious characteristics, or whether, in spite of the govern- 
mental declarations, it was not a religion after all. Dr. Masaharu 
Anesaki, professor emeritus of the Imperial University in Tokyo, the 
“father of comparative religion in Japan,” after carefully weighing 
the reasons for both sides, comes to this conclusion: 


We can safely say that the Shinto which is found in the cult of the community 
sanctuaries, the so-called Jinja Shinto, is Shinto deprived of much of its original 
religious character. Thus the official view . . . that Jinja Shinto is not a religious 
institution but a secular one, is not mere convention or pretence, but is more or 
less warranted by the actual situation. In fact, the government policy in this 
respect for nearly fifty years has been to do everything possible to eliminate reli- 
gious features from the Shinto shrines, which accords quite well with what has al- 
ready been said about the public functions held at these sanctuaries, for example, 
the communal meetings and the visits of school children.” 


* CIC, c. 1258. 
#@ M. Anesaki, Religious Life of the Japanese People (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 


1938), p. 23. 
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Other scholars, Japanese and non-Japanese alike, hold the opposite 
view,® and their arguments cannot easily be dismissed. Neither side 
is quite convincing. The difficulties arise, at least in part, from the 
fact that many of the shrines set apart by the government as centers 
of patriotism have for centuries served as centers of Shintoistic worship 
strictly so-called. Furthermore, many of the “deities” (kami) honored 
by sectarian Shinto are also recognized by State Shinto, and certain 
ceremonies at the shrines of both sectarian and State Shinto are at 
least partly identical. As long as the basic religious ideas and beliefs 
are in themselves in a state of flux, as is the case with Shintoism, no 
clear-cut solution can be expected.* 

In view of the rather speculative character of the controversy 
and the purely probable issue of the discussion, it is an overstatement 
to claim that the acceptance by the Church of the official definition 
of State Shinto “‘is based on practical necessities rather than on a 
scientifically valid recognition of what Shinto reallyis.”® State Shinto 
originally was a religion. That is an historical fact. But that it is 
a religion even today remains still to be proved. 

Whatever results in this regard the scientific study of Shintoism 
will yield, and whether or not the recent Roman decisions will repre- 
sent the permanent position of the Church once a deeper insight into 
the real nature of the State cult has been gained, it is certain that at 
present a number of acts of homage now requested by the State admit 
a mere civil significance. These the Church can allow. They are 
acts of patriotism, comparable to that of the Briton who uncovers his 
head when the Union Jack passes by, or to our placing a wreath 
before the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Other ceremonies conducted 
at the State shrines are of a more dubious character. In these Catho- 


® For instance, Holtom in the work referred to above; likewise, to mention one of the 
most prominent Japanese authorities, Prof. Dr. G. Kato in one of his most recent works: 
Shinto no shukyo hattatsu shi-teki kenkyu, Studies on the Historical Development of Shin- 
toism (Tokyo: Chubunkan, 1935). In a review of this work, H. Dumoulin, S.J., remarks 
that the thesis of the author as to the religious nature of State Shinto is contradicted 
by the majority of Japanese scholars; cf. Monumenta Nipponica, I (1938), 577. 

“Cf. H. Dumoulin, S.J., “Religiése Fragen in Japan,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXXXVII 
(1940), 262 f. 

®D. C. Holtom, op. cit., p. 298; cf. the same, Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943), pp. 95 ff., where he briefly reviews the atti- 
tude of Catholics and Protestants towards State Shinto. 
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lics may participate only in conformity with canon 1258, as has been 
pointed out above.® 

The situation in Japan before these new regulations were published 
was a very difficult one. The Church had the choice between accom- 
modation and a probable standstill of her missionary endeavors. She 
chose accommodation and thus changed her position with regard to 
State Shintoism, but only after Shintoism had changed,* to all appear- 
ances, into a mere civil State cult. This change of position on the part 
of the Church was not one of mere “expediency induced by political 
factors.”** These were the external cause. The change itself was 
dictated by the principles of accommodation which are just as valid in 
the twentieth century as they were at the time of St. Paul and St. 
Augustine of Canterbury. 

Our final judgment, then, on the action of Propaganda with regard to 
Japan is as follows: (1) The Church relied on the official pronouncement 
of the Japanese government which she considered sincere. (2) This 
official pronouncement of the government was based upon a recognition 
of the evolution which these ceremonies had undergone in the popular 
mind. (3) The Church’s action with regard to Japan is by no means 
an isolated case. For the Church has made similar adjustments for the 
whole Far East, and always proceeded on the same basis, as we have 
insisted above. (4) The Church hopes, and her missionaries in Japan 
are confident, that the continual attendance by Christians (Protestants 
today follow the same practice as Catholics) at the ceremonies of State 
Shintoism will help gradually to drain off the sediment of superstition 
that may have remained. 


TOWARDS A HOME-GROWN FAR EASTERN CHURCH 


However far-reaching in scope and effect these new decisions may be, 
they are only the first step towards a home-grown Far Eastern Christi- 
anity. The gates of the Church have been thrown wide open to wel- 


® Cf. the more detailed discussion by A. Brou, “Au Japon: catholicisme et patriotisme,” 
Etudes, CCXXIX (1936), 221-29. 

6? The secularization of Shintoism did not begin only with the legal separation made 
by the government. It was gradually prepared in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies through the renaissance movement of the Kokugaku; cf. H. Dumoulin, “Die Ent- 
wicklung der Kokugaku,” Monumenta Nipponica, II (1939), 140-65. 

* D. C. Holtom, “What Have Japan’s Christians Surrendered?” The Christian Cen- 
tury, LIX (1942), 112. 
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come the various nations, but these peoples must still be made to feel 
at home within the Church. This is a task of almost overwhelming 
difficulty. 

In recent years the civilizing influence of our missionary endeavors 
has been altogether overstressed, in missionary propaganda as also in 
practice. Christianity, no doubt, by its very nature will always have 
a decisive civilizing influence. To elevate humanity spiritually and 
even materially is well within the bounds of Christian missions. In 
this process of elevation, however, Western humanity must not be made 
the sole criterion of Christian civilization. The Christian West—even 
if it were soundly Christian—is not the sole and ultimate norm accord- 
ing to which the pagan nations, “the poor natives,” are to be re- 
modeled.*° 

The Far East eyes askance the prospects of being thus “civilized.” 
It is justly proud of its own civilization and culture. As Father 


Wieger remarks: 


The Chinese were civilized long before the Europeans and Americans; and they 
know it. It was they who civilized the Japanese; and they have not forgotten it. 
Besides their civilization, the Chinese have their own culture peculiar to them, 
which likewise is very ancient and very elevated. A priori, therefore, the pretence 
of bringing to them the benefits of civilization and culture was doomed to failure and 
likely to infuriate them. . . . It was the fear and horror of having the culture of the 
foreigner imposed upon them against their will, of seeing their national culture 
replaced by an alien one, that turned the Chinese first against the Protestant 
schools, the American especially, which formerly were highly esteemed. They 
produced yellow Yankees! It is the same fear—and this is worse—which next 
excited them against Christianity which formerly, if not loved, was at least tol- 
erated and even respected.7° 


Today powerful reactionary forces are at work in the Orient. They 
are endeavoring to bring the genuine spirit of the East back into its 
own and to purge its cultural expressions from all the foreign trappings 
that have accumulated since the close interrelation with the West 
began. They still welcome the material achievements of our civiliza- 
tion. They are still eager tolearn. But what they want is a synthesis 

* Cf. the very pertinent discussion in F. Charmot, S.J., L’Humanisme et Vhumain 


(Paris: Spes, 1934), pp. 57 f., 328-65. 
 L. Wieger, S.J., “La Chine actuelle,” Etudes, CXCI (1927), 20. 
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of Western intellectual and material attainments with the sacred 
heritage of their own cultural past. 

There can be no doubt as to the stand the Church must take. Be. 
cause of the rich cultural traditions of India, China, and Japan—to 
mention only the more important nations—and especially because of 
the growing reaction against the domination of Western thought and 
institutions, the Church must prove that she can engraft the super- 
natural upon a naturally good tree and can be a profitable foster mother 
of any genuine culture, no matter what its origin. 

The recognition of the ancestral rites as a legitimate expression of 
Far Eastern life is no more than the very first step in this direction. 
There is room and need for further accommodation. Ecclesiastical art 
and architecture, liturgy and asceticism, canon law, philosophy, and 
even dogma, all are catholic in just the same way as the Church is 
catholic. They can well be fitted into the Far Eastern milieu and can 
be made to harmonize with the cultural traditions and ambitions of the 
Orient. 

The advisability of accommodation in art and architecture, liturgical 
ceremonies, chant, and the like is readily conceded. Especially in art 
and architecture considerable progress has been made.” Accommoda- 
tion in Church law and asceticism will be less easily accomplished. As 
to dogma, the opinion among missionaries is still divided. However, 
the difficulties seem to be more of a practical than a theoretical nature, 
due to the fact that Far Eastern philosophy, which would have to be- 
come the handmaid of Far Eastern theology, is as yet to most Western- 
ers a closed book. At all events, Oriental philosophy and mysticism, 
the ethical teachings of Confucius, and even pagan religions are not to 
be considered as purely satanic creations. They are, in part, the prod- 
uct of the human mind and, what is more, possess positive religious 
value. They contain elements that will furnish one day valuable 
contributions to the conceptual garb and more profound understanding 
of God’s immutable word.” Only 

71 Cf. the recent book of Archbishop Constantini, Secretary of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda, L’ Arte cristiana nelle missioni (Rome: Tipografia Poliglotti Vaticana, 1941). 
This important work is discussed by J. C. de Menasce in an article “(Native Cultures and 
the Missions,” Commonweal, XXXV (1942), 504-7. 

7 Several interesting attempts have been made in modern mission history that exem- 
plify such development. Father Robert de Nobili adopted Tamil and Sanscrit terms for 
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... when they have consented in the East to employ the native philosophical 
schools for the same service which our traditional philosophies have rendered in the 
West, then a Christian humanity will at last have been realized on a vast scale, the 
visible realisation on earth of the one world-wide Kingdom of God over mankind, 
the Ecclesia Sancta Catholica, Catholic indeed in her universal comprehensiveness, 
the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer ‘that they all may be one.’ 


Following in the footsteps of Christ, the Church does ‘‘not come to 
destroy but to fulfill” (Matt. 5:17). She is in cordial agreement with 
the Hindu Christian 


... who opened his mission to his fellow countrymen with the declaration: ‘I 
will be careful not to wound my countrymen’s self-respect by saying to them, 
“Your scriptures are pure nonsense. There is nothing of any value outside the 
Old and New Testaments.” On the contrary, I will often appeal to the ancient 
sages, teachers and books of my heathen compatriots, placing them in the light 
of Christ and conversing with them in His Spirit.’™ 


Relying on the divine guidance, the Church will discern and embrace 
the good, freeing it, where necessary, with loving hands from the dross 
and defilement that disfigure its beauty. Thus the contact of Catholic 
thought and centuries-old wisdom with the culture of the East cannot 
but release new forces that will enrich both the Church and the nations 
of the Orient. 

Such far-reaching accommodation is not the work of a lifetime. It 
will take many centuries before an harmonious union and a legitimate 
synthesis can be achieved. And it will not be accomplished by the 
foreign missionary. He can but pave the way. The meeting of God 


Christian concepts and expounded the Christian philosophy in the guise of Hindu specu- 
lation. Father Matteo Ricci exercised his widest and most lasting influence through his 
book, The True Doctrine of God. ‘To the testimony furnished by Christian philosophy 
and theology Ricci added numerous proofs from the ancient Chinese books which did much 
to win credit for his work” (Cath. Encyclopedia, XIII, 36). In more recent years, Father 
Johanns, S.J., and his associates in Calcutta have published the Light of the East Series, 
“in which they explain how a transition is possible, nay logically inevitable, from the 
Vedanta, the traditional philosophy of India, to Christianity. ... These absolutely up- 
to-date apologists do not wear, as Robert de Nobili once did, the garments of the Brahmin, 
but they have devised instead a psychology which is as subtle as you like, absolutely 
Thomist and yet Bengali.” Thus Vallée Poussin, the outstanding historian of Buddhism, 
as quoted by J. Maritain, The Angelic Doctor, trans. J. F. Scanlan (New York: The Dial 
Press, 1931), pp. 92-94. 
% O. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, p. 228. % Tbid., p. 226. 
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and the ancient traditions of the Far East that is to take place in His 
Church will become a fruitful and home-grown Christianity only by the 
untiring efforts of a native clergy. 

Accommodation, we have seen, is not the surrender of any essential 
element in Christianity. Neither does it imply, as might perhaps be 
inferred, an unconditional surrender of all the cultural and material 
achievements which the West in co-operation with, and often under the 
motherly guidance of, the Church has attained. We should never 
forget that the best forces of Europe and America are embodied in 
Christianity. They have been enlisted by divine providence to further 
and develop the Christian gnosis. To suggest that these forces should 
be suppressed or, what is equivalent, that Western Christianity in its 
God-willed Western form has no particular mission to fulfill in the 
Christianizing of the world, would be a serious error. As Jacques 
Maritain rightly points out: 


Let it not be thought that she [the Church] will ever abandon the superior 
virtues which she herself produced out of the Hellenic and Latin culture. If she 
made such an extensive use of that culture, the very simple explanation still holds 
good; like ancient Hebraism in the order of revelation, that culture has received 
from Providence in the order of reason a privilege which it would be shameful to 
deny; it is the only culture in which human reason nearly succeeded. There was 
therefore nothing exceptional in its providing the supernatural life of the Church 


with choice human means.” 


The missionary Church cannot and will not forsake this priceless 
inheritance of choice human means, nor the grandeur of her historical 
past. In the course of nineteen hundred years, theologians and philoso- 
phers, scholars and artists, saints and mystics have produced riches 
that are of more than mere temporal or regional value. The East has 
no intention of repudiating these attainments. What Bishop Yu-Pin, 
Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, recently had to say with regard to China 
holds true likewise for the other nations of the Orient. In eulogizing 
Father Ricci, one of the boldest apostles of accommodation in modern 
times, he points out that his method of approach 


... consisted not simply in appreciation and respect for Chinese culture, but 
also in satisfaction of the intellectual needs of the Chinese people. The latter, 


‘SJ. Maritain, The Things Thai Are Not Caesar’s, pp. 103 ff. 
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though attached to the genuine values of their traditional culture, were and still 
are eager for universal truth—eager to add Western science and philosophy to their 
own patrimony of spiritual values. Ricci and his companions were glad to slake 
the thirst for natural truth, knowing full well that natural wisdom leads onward 
and upward to the very throne of the Lord of Heaven Himself.” 


The Christian West still has its mission to fulfill: to dispense the faith 
to the world—the faith not in its initial embryonic stage, but in its 
mature vigor, enriched and perfected, as it were, by the wisdom of two 
milleniums of human progress and development. Any other attitude 
would mean retrogression and lead to stagnation. True missionary 
accommodation will be mindful of this historical vocation of the West, 
but will be mindful, too, of the limitations inherent in not a few West- 
ern forms and expressions that are only accidental to Christianity. In 
as far as these cannot be fitted into the cultural setting of the East, or 
of any missionary country, they must be surrendered, or rather ex- 
changed for indigenous forms and expressions that have been born and 
developed in the native soil. Missionary countries have a right to their 
own cultural expressions, in things religious as well as in things profane. 
The Church has the corresponding duty to sanction and sanctify these 
expressions and thus conform herself to God’s plans as expressed in 
His work of creation and redemption.” 

Accommodation, then, is a further development oi Christian life, and 
truth, and worship. We may see in it “the admirable Catholicity of 
Christianity, which is able to grow and develop, not indeed as regards 
the essential nature which Christ once and for all bestowed upon it, but 
in the concrete form and physiognomy which it assumes in various 
nations and peoples. The divine and the human blend harmoniously 
together in the Church of Christ, whose grace-life does not suppress or 


*® Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, ‘Recall to Tradition in the Chinese Missions,” America, LXIX 
(1943), 341. 

™ Contrary to the views just expressed, Dr. J. Pinsk wants to make the historical 
Western form of Christianity “binding for all men.” He states that “all peoples and 
nations can gain living and real relations with the fulness of God only in the [Western] 
forms in which, since the New Testament, this fulness is alone accessible.” This axiom 
bristles with difficulties and seems unacceptable not only from missiological but likewise 
theological considerations; cf. J. Pinsk, Christianity and Race, trans. C. M. R. Bonacina 
(Essays in Order, New Series: No. 2; New York: Sheed and Ward, 1936), pp. 58 f. 
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destroy natural forms, but ennobles and perfects them, putting them 
at the service of the Gospel for the glory of Christ.”7* 


7 H. Franke, The Salvation of the Nations, trans. Canon G. Smith (London: Coldwell, 
1938), pp. 97 f. | This excellent little book must be read and understood in the light of 
the situation of the Church in present-day Germany. Franke touches upon many prob- 
lems dealt with in this article. K. Adam in his preface to the book thus sums up the 
author’s thesis: “(He undertakes in particular to show . . . that the vocation of Christ went 
forth to the ‘nations,’ and that it is through their nationality, and therefore with due regard 
to their specifically racial character, that the Church in her teaching and in her liturgy 
seeks to incorporate individuals as members of the kingdom of Christ. Thus not only 
the individual ego, but the racial ego also, has its place in the scheme of salvation” (ibid, 


p. 8). 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1943 


FUNDAMENTAL AND GENERAL MORAL 


It is somewhat disconcerting to find in a journal devoted to “Religion, 
Theology and Philosophy” an article so crassly materialistic as Julian 
Huxley’s, ‘“Man—the Trustee of Ethical Goodness,”’ which appears in the 
Hibbert Journal.’ Its general thesis is that since man alone has evolved to 
the possession of ethical ideals, and man alone is capable of further develop- 
ment into a new dominant type, “all future progress hangs on the thread of 
human germ-plasm.” “‘A corollary of the facts of evolutionary progress is 
that man must not attempt to put off any of his burden of responsibility on 
to the shoulders of outside Powers, whether these be conceived as magic, 
or necessity, as life-force, or as God. Man stands alone as the agent of his 
fate, and the trustee of progress for life.” ‘For a justification of our moral 
code we no longer have to have recourse to theological revelation, or to a 
metaphysical Absolute; Freud in combination with Darwin suffice to give 
us our philosophic vision.” The importance for ethics of psychoanalysis 
and the mechanism of repression 


...is enormous, for it enables us to understand how ethical and other values 
can be absolute in principle while remaining obstinately relative in practice. ... 
The task before us, as ethical beings, now begins to take shape. It is to preserve 
the force of ethical conviction which springs up naturally out of infantile de- 
pendence and the need for inhibition and repression in early life, but to see that it 
is applied, under the corrective of reason and experience, to provide the most 
efficient and the most desirable moral framework for living. . . . 

... The fact that we, all the human beings now in existence, are now the exclu- 
sive trustees for carrying any further the progress already achieved by life, is a 
responsibility which, if sobering, is also inspiring; as is the fact that we have no 
longer either the intellectual or moral right to shift any of this responsibility from 
our own shoulders to those of God or any other outside power. .. . The truth... as 
shown by the extension of scientific method into individual and social psychology, 
is that we create our own values. 


It is no surprise to see Mr. Huxley writing in that strain, but it is difficult 
to swallow it under the heading of theology and religion, or, for that matter, 
even of philosophy. But other thinkers who might be supposed to have a 
more orthodox basis for morality are also caught in the toils of relativism. 


1XLI (April, 1943), 193. Cf. “The Biologist Looks at Man,” Fortune (Dec. 1942), 
139, 
561 
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Dr. George Albert Coe was for a long time professor of religious education 
at Union Theological Seminary, and then at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. According to Wilbur M. Smith, D.D.,? Dr. Coe’s fundamental 
conception of religion “means that man, discovering man, has already be- 
come religious, with the corollary proposition that to have a true religion 
one does not need to recognize any being higher than man....” This is 
also the view of the late Dr. A. C. McGiffert, for many years president of 
Union Theological Seminary, who went so far as to say that democracy 
“demands a God with whom men may cooperate, not to whom they must 
submit.” A reviewer of Dr. Coe’s new book, What is Religion Doing to Our 
Consciences?* tells us that he speaks of the “continuous new creation of 
conscience,” the “unremitting revaluation of our values,” “the creation of 
a moral order in which there is perpetual newness of both good and evil.” 
“Unpredictable events modify the religious [Christian] conscience in- 
definitely.’ 

A Spanish writer has attempted a criticism of one of the philosophic 
systems which is back of the modern relativistic view of morality. G. 
MArquez, writing in Razon y Fé, discusses “La Etica de los valores.”* He 
had previously contributed to the same periodical, “Critica de la filosofia 
de los valores.”* This article was a general criticism of the value philosophy 
of the German school, in which he sought to demonstrate the identity of 
these “values” with the traditional bona of Scholasticism. In the present 
article he shows how the ethical system based on value philosophy tries to 
harmonize the diverse moralities of all ages and all localities, but only suc- 
ceeds in contradicting itself and rejecting the very notion of true obligation. 

Even non-Catholics have reacted strongly against the shifting relativity 
of the new morality, though not always with complete success, nor for the 
same reasons. Mortimer J. Adler has attempted A Dialectic of Morals,’ 
which is intended by the author to supply for the inadequacies of the usual 
textbook treatment of fundamental morality. This inadequacy betrays 
itself in a failure to confront the modern positivist and relativist with the 
sort of argumentation which will meet his peculiar mentality. Mr. Adler’s 
work is closely reasoned and demands careful study. Whether his explana- 
tion of the meaning of the word “should” (he does not treat “obligation” 
explicitly) is acceptable to the orthodox defenders of an absolute morality 


2 “The Need for a Vigorous Apologetic,” Bibliotheca Sacra, C (July-Sept., 1943), 412. 
3 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 

4 Cf. Christendom, VIII (Autumn, 1943), 561. 

5 CXXVI (1942), 263-80. 6 CXXVI (1942), 53-70. 

7 The Review of Politics, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1941. 
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remains to be seen. Obligation is an elusive concept. Would all Catholic 
schools agree with the following from Father Walter Farrell’s: A Companion 
to the Summa? 


Is not obligation after all the imposition of the will of the superior upon an 
inferior? That is exactly the point. Obligation is no such thing. Law is a thing 
of reason, not will; and its obligation is established by reason, not will. ... The 
whole difficulty has arisen from our misinterpretation of obligation. Moral 
obligation is a result of a double necessity: the necessity of an act in relation to a 
necessary end. It is necessary for me to go to Europe, so I am obliged to take a 
boat. My goal is necessarily fixed by nature, so I am obliged to plan this act of 
justice which necessarily leads me to this end; I am obliged to refrain from this act 
of murder which necessarily leads me away from that goal....The picture of 
obligation as a whip wielded by a tyrant according to his whims is alto- 
gether wrong... . ® 


Another non-Catholic writer, C. S. Lewis, the author of that psychological 
masterpiece, The Screwtape Letters,® has risen to defend an absolute moral 
order in Broadcast Talks.° He discussed for a more general audience Right 
and Wrong: A Clue to the Meaning of the Universe. Canon Smith, who 
praises his work highly," questions nevertheless his statement that, “This 
Rule of Right and Wrong... must somehow or other be a real thing—a 
thing that’s really there, not made up by ourselves,” and thinks that this 
conception of the reality of the moral law cannot be maintained unless one 
maintains with Plato the real existence of universals. ‘Surely it would be 
abstract, this law, not real.” Perhaps the answer lies in a more thorough 
investigation of the real intentional order of being—a category somewhat 
neglected in ontology. 

Two authors who cannot be presumed to be in collusion have touched on 
a fundamental point in Christian morality from curiously different angles. 
Winston Lee King, in Christendom,” defends the Christian appeal to rewards 
and punishments against modern objectors who say that, “‘The ideal and 
perfectly Christian religion would have next to no place for self-regarding 
motives.” This article, ‘“The Religious Context of Christian Ethics,” 
seems more valuable for its posing the difficulty than for clarity in answering 
it. The other writer is E. Guerrero: “Immoral la vida christiana?” in 
Razon y Fé.* He defends Christian morality against the opposite attack, 


® New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939, II, 384. ®New York: Macmillan, 1943. 

London: Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press; published in this country under the 
title: The Case for Christianity (New York: Macmillan, 1943). 

" Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 561. 2 VIII (Spring, 1943), 242-53, 

™ CXXVII (June, 1943), 544-55. 
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namely, the charge that Christian asceticism is a barbarous and immoral 
negation of all man’s natural instincts and propensities. The charge is 
based on misinterpretation and exaggeration of the ascetical exhortation to 
self-denial. The reply expounds the relations between nature and grace 
and insists on the principle that true Christian asceticism does not destroy 
nature but supernaturalizes it. 

Another question that goes deep in the ground of Christian morality, but 
which is confined rather to the household of faith, is that of the “moral 
system.” Dr. James E. Sherman contributes “The Spirit and the Letter 
of the Law” to the Ecclesiastical Review.“ He summarizes his article in 


these propositions: 


Present moral systems which are based on the degrees of probability of the law- 
fulness of actions give no truly ultimate guidance. Only that system which has a 
view to the more reasonable can serve as a sufficient guide. Christ’s system of 
morality, which was also that of the Fathers and Scholastics until the time of 
Medina (1577), was based on doing the more reasonable. Aristotle and Greek 
philosophers possessed knowledge of a system of morality based on doing the more 
reasonable and gave exact names to the virtues guiding us in the application of this 


system. 


In spite of the implication that Christ’s system of morality was not the 
system of those who came after Medina, the writer “has no desire to cast a 
bombshell into the camps of all the various moral systems.’”’ The article 
does not reach explosive proportions, and brings to mind the far heavier 
barrage of antiprobabilistic bombing contained in Father Deman’s two 
hundred column study “Probabilisme” in the Dictionnaire de théologi: 


catholique.” 


IMPEDIMENTS TO HUMAN ACTS 


Heaven and hell are at stake in the decision whether a man’s guilt is 
mortal or not. Fortunately the decision is in God’s hands. But the 
moralist and the confessor cannot shirk the responsibility of making the 
estimate as well as they can, and it isa particularly difficult estimate to make 
in cases of abnormal mentality. With a view to teaching confessors how to 
recognize in a general way the presence of some of these abnormalities, Dr. 
John R. Cavanagh writes on “Nervous Mental Diseases” in the Ecclesiastical 
Review for September,’ the second part of the article following in the 
October issue. He warns the priest against trying to play the part of the 


“4 CIX (Sept., 1943), 217-26. “XIII, 417-619.  ™ CIX (Sept., 1943), 179-89. 
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physician, but lays down some general norms and a description of symptoms 
which help the confessor recognize the psychoneurotic. He does not con- 
clude, of course, that the mere presence of mental abnormality means that 
responsibility is impossible, but he indicates the cases in which culpability is 
more likely to be diminished. Some confessors have not yet learned to 
suspect the presence of nervous anomalies which decrease or even eliminate 
guilt. 

Rudolf Allers, on the other hand, warns against excessive use of an im- 
perfect medical psychology, in “The Limitations of Medical Psychology.” 


Medical psychology has strengthened the tendency towards narrowing as far 
as possible the range of responsibility. Misdemeanors of all kinds, antisocial 
attitudes, criminality and immorality of the worst sort are comprised under the 
heading of neurosis, psychopathic states, and similar names, all of which refer to 
pathological factors. A man does not misbehave or commit a crime because it is 
his will to do so. He cannot be made responsible. He is the unwilling victim 
of his inferiority complexes. . . . 


It is Dr. Allers’ opinion that medical psychology which is based on an unac- 
ceptable philosophy is a definite danger. 

“The Psychology of Irresistible Impulse” in relation to criminal imput- 
ability is the subject matter of an article by Jess Spirer in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology.'® He treats of impulses due to emotion, to 
psychoneurosis and to mere habit (in the absence of any other abnormality). 
His description of the psychoneurotic is suggestive and helpful in recognizing 
the type. He recognizes that “‘irresistible” is a term that admits of degrees 
and apparently gives up the question of determining responsibility. “It 
is evident, also, that there is no readily observable line of demarcation be- 
tween resistible and irresistible impulses. ...Is there any solution to this 
problem? Should we free all criminals on the ground that they were not 
responsible for their acts? Should we punish indiscriminately on the ground 
that everyone is responsible for his deeds?” He thinks the dilemma is 
partly due to the habit of clinging to standards of absolute responsibility, 
ie., guilty or not guilty, instead of recognizing degrees of innocence and 
culpability. And he refers this attitude in turn to the habit of looking for 
punishment and retribution, instead of rehabilitation. 


If we conceive of one of the aims of law to be rehabilitation of the offender, we 
need no longer strain to find excuses for certain classes of individuals whom we wish 
to except from punishment; for what he has done, and the disposition of his case 


" Thought, XVII (1942), 477-88. | ™ XX XIII (March-April, 1943), 457-62. 
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will be made in accordance with an established program of differential treatment. 
The criminal whose act grew out of neurosis will be treated one way; the normal 
habitual offender will receive another form of treatment; the emotional criminal 
perhaps another. The point is that instead of permitting irresistible impulse as 
a defense, the law would hold that the stronger the impulse the greater the need 
for treatment. 


Such a philosophy ends up by punishing the innocent, and calling the 
punishment “treatment.” 

But Mr. Spirer is not alone in his sentiments. The theory of punishn: at 
he advocates is exactly that which has the support of large numbers of 
sociologists, and which is officially adopted by the extremely influential 
American Law Institute in its model draft of a “Youth Correction Authority 
Act.”"® The introduction to this act subscribes wholeheartedly to the 
“rehabilitation” theory and the mode! act (which has already been sub- 
stantially adopted in California) calls for radical changes in our procedures 
in handling youthful offenders. Nor do its proponents deny that their 
ultimate purpose is to supply the same kind of machinery for all criminals 
young and old. 

No one denies the obvious problems of youthful delinquency, recidivism, 
and the defects in our prison system.”® But the new proposed act leans 
heavily on a philosophy that minimizes human freedom and wants to treat 
all criminals as if they were sick. Judge John F. Perkins of the Boston 
Juvenile Court has pointed out trenchantly the false analogy between 
criminology and clinical medicine in “Indeterminate Control of Offenders: 
Arbitrary and Discriminatory.”" In the same article and in another 
entitled “Defect of the Youth Correction Authority Act,”” he exposes a 
radical fallacy in the proposals of the American Law Institute. These 
proposals involve a departure from objective standards of criminal responsi- 
bility. They substitute the judgment of the Control Authority, with none 
but the vaguest norms of action, based on inexact social and psychological 
sciences. They make possible and even demand corrective measures which 
hitherto would certainly have been called discriminatory. And they try 
to eliminate the thing called punishment by substituting for it the word 


19 Philadelphia: Executive Office, The American Law Institute, 1940. 

2° Cf. “Juvenile Delinquency,” a symposium in America, LXIX (Sept. 25, 1943), 680- 
85; Barry J. Wogan, “Now Come the Delinquency Experts,” Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, XLIII (Aug., 1943), 979-83; and “Inside Looking Out at Delinquency,” ibid., XLIII 
(Sept. 1943), 1083-87. 

31 Law and Contemporary Problems (Duke University Law School, Autumn, 1942). 

2 Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII (1942), 111-18. 
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“rehabilitation” or “corrective treatment”—though the latter may be 
administered in State’s Prison as heretofore. 

I have thought it worthwhile to refer to these radical proposals under 
the heading “Impediments to Human Acts” because the philosophy behind 
them definitely tends to treat crime as a mental disease, and because the 
proponents of this legislation enjoy great prestige, and are ready to employ 
pressure methods to put their plan in operation. The philosophical ques- 
tions go deep, involving the freedom of man, and the validity of retributive 
punishment—both of which ideas are sacred in Christian tradition, and have 
inspired the Anglo-American criminal law. That imperfect structure has 
need of many repairs, but we cannot expect to make them by tearing out its 
foundations. It is to be hoped that our own social schools will take thought 
before adopting any theory of punishment and criminal responsibility which 
overlooks the nature of retributive justice or underemphasizes the freedom 
of human choice. 

However, in asserting that the validity of the idea of retributive justice 
is sacred in the Christian tradition, I do not mean to lose sight of the obvious 
difference between divine government, where God proportions pain to guilt, 
and human government, where that proportion can be at best very imperfect. 
Last year in these notes the conclusion of Dr. Michael I. Mooney was quoted 
that “The impossibility of applying the retributive view [of punishment, to 
explain the morality of punishment by the State] and its rejection both in 
theory and in practice by statesmen and legislators, would seem to prove 
conclusively that whatever the purpose of punishment it cannot be to 
proportion pain to guilt.” His article was the first of a series entitled, ‘“The 
Morality of State Punishment.’ The first article treated the retributive 
theory and rejected it, as above. The second article, “The Morality of 
State Punishment—Medicinal and Deterrent Theories,’ raises objections 
against both of these latter theories. Of the medicinal theory it is said: 


Reformation alone could never justify the infliction of state-punishment, but 
charity for the criminal and consideration for its own ultimate good, will oblige the 
state when inflicting an otherwise necessary and justifiable penalty, to choose that 
quality and quantity of punishment which, if it cannot actually improve the 
criminal, will at least do him the least possible harm, and will at the same time not 
conflict with the demands of the common good. 


As to the deterrence: 


Now even though the necessity of a deterrent does not justify punishment, 
deterrence may yet be an object, if not the primary object of state punishment. 


* Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LX (1942), 127. * Ibid., LXI (Feb., 1943), 104-15. 
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Deterrence seems to be necessary if society is to attain its object—the common 
good. ... The theory as it stands contains at least a half truth: what it lacks js 
a suitable explanation of why punishment is not an injustice—is not in itself a 
crime. 


These brief extracts by no means do justice to Dr. Mooney’s thoughtful 
analysis. But it will be interesting to see what the third article brings us, 
by way of positive explanation of the State’s right to punish. For a more 
conventional exposition of retributive punishment and its application to 
international affairs the reader is referred to Transition from War to Peace, 
Appendix B, “Retributive Justice after the War.” The article calls for the 
execution of the most responsible culprits in Germany, Italy, and Japan, but 
says nothing of the crimes of the Russian leaders. Presumably there is no 
use discussing the just deserts of Joseph Stalin, since we will not be in any 
position to administer them to him. 


FAITH: COMMUNICATIO IN DIVINIS 


The Declaration on World Peace issued by individuals of the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths is an example of the sort of intercredal co- 
operation which promises a maximum of beneficial result with a minimum 
of danger to faith. Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., has pointed out 
that 


It is important to have in mind a distinction between the legitimacy of co-opera- 
tion and its expediency. .. . In the last analysis co-operation is expedient in that 
form, and in that organizational framework in which the Bishops judge it to be 
expedient. ... The main danger... is, of course, that of somehow fostering an 
indifierentist view of religion—an effect which is certainly not a necessary product 
of the papal ideal of co-operation, but which remains a real possibility. That which 
is done with a clear conscience by the strong and well instructed can be ‘a stumbling 
block to the weak’ (I Cor. 8:9) and it is, therefore, prudent at times to be weak 
for the sake of the weak.” 


As an illustration of what these dangers may be in a country like ours, I 
should like to call attention to an article by the Reverend G. Arthur Devan, 
(who is the General Director of the Commission [Protestant] on Army and 
Navy Chaplains), in Christendom.27 I do not mean that intercredal co 
operation cannot be managed without the dangers of indifferentism which 
seem inherent in some of these Army practices. But the latter show, it 
seems to me, that in this country at least the idea that one religion is as good 


% Washington, D. C.: Catholic Ass’n for International Peace, 1943, p. 28. 
% Quoted in a press report. 27 VII (1942), 450-60. 
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as another is so widespread and deep-rooted that it is ready at any excuse to 
come forth and profess itself. 


In spite of the diversity of denominations, the Chaplaincy in each of the two 
services [Army and Navy] stands as one co-operative system. The Chief of Chap- 
lains of the Army at the present time is a Roman Catholic Prelate; his predecessor 
was a Baptist. ...When the Chaplain himself belongs to a minority group whose 
worship is markedly different from others, he is expected, in addition to his dis- 
tinctive denominational services to hold what are known as general services. For 
example, if a Catholic priest is the only chaplain at a post or on a ship, he will hold 
confession and celebrate mass for the Catholics of his command, but in addition to 
this he will also hold a general service. This will be a simple service of prayer, 
Scripture lesson, hymn singing, and preaching. It is not /echnically [my italics] 
a Protestant service, but a general service. ... Amusing situations sometimes 
arise... . / A Catholic Chaplain on the Pacific Coast told the writer of the service 
he had managed [my italics] the previous Sunday. ... There was no Protestant 
Chaplain with the regiment. The priest had arranged for a Protestant service to 
be held in the beautiful ballroom of the race track. He invited a civilian Methodist 
minister to come in and hold the service. ... The visiting preacher. . . found 
himself in a remarkable situation. ... He was preaching in the ballroom at the 
race track, standing up alongside a bar, and doing all this on the invitation of a 
Catholic priest. 

In all except purely religious problems where the Protestant is more likely to 
want to talk to a Protestant Chaplain, the Catholic to a priest, and the Jew to a 
rabbi (although even this does not always hold) (my italics], the denominational 
affiliation of the Chaplain and the soldier or sailor is immaterial. It is simply a 
case of a man in need of turning to the pastor. If the writer may be pardoned for 
referring again to his personal experience, it was summed up by the Band Chief 
of the regiment to which he was assigned in France. The Chief came to him and 
said, ‘Chaplain, I am a Spaniard by birth. I was born a Catholic, but I want you 
to know that while you are with this regiment, I regard you as my pastor. I 
would rather go to you with anything than to the village curé. The other boys in 
the band are mostly Catholics, too, but they feel the same way... .’ Only in its 
particular form is this a unique experience. Every experienced Chaplain could 
tell a similar story. 

The present Chapel building program of the Army is a marvellous instance of 
ecumenicity....It is an understood principle that all chapels are for the use of 
all faiths... . There is an altar, but this is constructed in such a way that those 
who do not wish to use it or have it in view need not so do: it can be pushed back 
into the rear of the chapel so that it becomes invisible. On the altar is a tabernacle 
for Jewish services, but when the doors of this are closed they simply become a part 
of the panelling. . . . 

There is a bit of curious psychology about the altar crosses. The Government 
tegards a simple cross as a Protestant emblem, and a crucifix as a Catholic emblem, 
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and one of each is provided for each chapel. The Navy solves the problem a 
little differently. It has a reversible cross, plain on one side and a crucifix on the 
other! ... 

Question sometimes arises as to the furnishing and appearance of the chapels 
between services. ...The writer discovered one good simple Chaplain who has 
found his own way out of the difficulty. He kept both the cross and the crucifix 
on the altar all the time, side by side. It looked a little odd, but could anything be 
fairer than that? In one of the older Army chapels at Fort Knox, a beautiful 
building, the custom is, or was, to have the altar ‘dressed Protestant’ and ‘dressed 
Catholic’ on alternate days through the week. On Catholic days, there was a 
reserved Sacrament, with red lamp, crucifix, altar cards and statues unveiled over 
the altar. On Protestant days there was a cross, flowers, and an open Bible on the 
altar, and curtains drawn over the statues. At the moment when the writer first 
visited this chapel, in the early evening, two soldier orderlies were, as they told him, 
‘fixing the church for the Protestants’—they were both Catholics and one was a 
Jay brother in a monastery [?] but they did not seem to mind what they were doing, 
and explained the arrangement with great interest. The second day after that a 
Chaplains’ conference was being held, with thirty or forty Chaplains representing 
many faiths present. The altar of course was ‘dressed Catholic.’ The devotional 
service was conducted by a civilian minister, and Protestant hymns were sung by 
all with apparent enjoyment. The writer noticed that the presiding officer, who 
was a Catholic, did not seem to mind sitting with his back to the reserved Sacra- 
ment, and the Protestant took as a matter of course the Catholic dressing of the 
altar, and the supervision of the affair by a Catholic priest. 

In the bookracks on the back of the pews will usually be found the Army and 
Navy Service Book. This is another rare piece of practical ecumenicity. Bound 
in one cover are many Protestant hymns, responsive readings, orders of worship [my 
italics], and special prayers, along with the Catholic Mass of Christ the King, 
Stations of the Cross, hymns and prayers, and also a small section of Jewish hymns 
and liturgy. One book of worship to be used by hundreds of thousands of wor- 
shippers every week—Jew, Roman Catholics and every variety of Protestant! 
Its editor is a Baptist. ... 

It hardly calls for any great degree of prevision to see that all this, if it keeps 
on long enough, is going to have a great influence on the ecumenical outlook of 
American Christians of the next generation. In strong contrast to the compart- 
mental, denominational life they were used to at home, religiously minded soldiers 
and sailors are finding their needs ministered to by Chaplains of every faith. They 
are learning two things at once: the value of other ways of doing things and other 
points of view than those with which they have been familiar and at the same time 
an appreciation of the fundamental identity underlying the common religious ap- 
proach to the problems of life and death....The young men... are growing 
very impatient of the denominational trammels in which they formerly lived and 
worked. They find that without any sacrifice of principle, they can work co- 
operatively, not only with clergymen of Protestant denominations other than their 
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own, but with priests and rabbis, and they like it. So do most of the priests and 
rabbis. Who can say what the effect will be? 

The picture which Dr. Devan gives of interdenominational co-operation 
in the armed forces may be overdrawn. But no one can deny that the set-up 
itself necessarily involves the danger of indifferentism. In addition we hear 
that some Catholic soldiers (by what authority does not appear), are 
now beginning to attend the general service, either in addition to 
attendance at Mass, or when Mass is lacking. And it would appear that 
what we call indifferentism and condemn, may easily be a goal to be achieved 
under the name of “ecumenicity” in the eyes of some of our separated breth- 
ren. Everyone realizes the difficulties involved in supplying the religious 
needs of soldiers without compromise of Catholic principles. These diffi- 
culties should be solved by the proper authorities: for us, the Military 
Ordinariate. It is the responsibility of the Ordinary, in vexed questions of 
communicatio in divinis, to decide what can be allowed and what must be 
forbidden, and in the last analysis Rome must judge. At all events Catholic 
chaplains should not on their own authority introduce practices which 
hitherto have been generally condemned by theologians as involving for- 
bidden co-operation. 

To give an instance of the attitude of theologians in matters of this kind 
I cite a response to a query in the Clergy Review.2* Canon Mahoney was 
asked, 


1) Is a Catholic boy allowed to join in the night prayers led by a non-Catholic 
lay club-leader in a non-Catholic club? 2) Is a Catholic leader allowed to read 
the prayers or at least assist at them in a non-Catholic club of which he is an 
officer? 


His reply: 


Ad 1) A Catholic may not join actively in these night prayers; if he cannot avoid 
being present, his passive assistance may be tolerated as directed by canon 1258 
§2 and with the safeguards mentioned therein. Ad 2) The Catholic leader’s 
‘assistance’ is provided for in the answer ad 1). He may however as leader recite 
a formula of prayers which is indisputably a Catholic formula, e.g., the night 
prayers from the ‘Manual of Prayers.’ It may be true, indeed, that the non- 
Catholic formula, e.g., that contained in the ‘Book of Common Prayer’ is orthodox 
in its expressions, but it remains unlawful for a Catholic publicly to use a form of 
worship not authorized by the Church. 


* XXIII (Feb., 1943), 81. 
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Canon Mahoney notes that all would not agree with his reply but he holds 
that if such practices are justified 


. .. it means that a momentous change will be introduced, both in the principle 
underlying the prohibition of communicatio in sacris and in the practice which 
Catholics ir this country have always followed in the past. It is our opinion that 
no private individual whether priest or layman should introduce this change; it is 
a matter for the judgment and direction of the local ordinary. 


Canon Mahoney had previously treated the principle at more length in 
“Notes on Recent Work,”’®® where he shows that canon 1258 §1 


. .. forbids the faithful to take any active part whatever in the religious worship 
of non-Catholics, the reason being that such active participation though not 
necessarily the profession of heresy is an external approval of heretical or schismati- 
cal worship, and therefore an implied denial, externally at least, of Catholic faith 
and unity. It is always forbidden, even though there is no scandal, even though 
there is no internal act of worship, no danger to one’s own faith and no internal 
approval of heresy or schism. ... The only kind of public corporate worship in 
which Catholics may take an active part is that which is indisputably Catholic 
worship. ... Some may think that a united act of worship is, or should be, per- 
mnissible when it is merely incidental to the purpose of the meeting e.g. when 
Catholics and non-Catholics meet to discuss some social question. It must be 
conceded that the communicatio in sacris does admit of smallness of matter which 
may sometimes be so slight as to be negligible—de minimis non curat lex—and it 
may often be advisable to leave Catholics in good faith about trifles. In principle, 
however, a united prayer is a corporate act of worship even in these circumstances, 
and is subject to the same ruling as any other united religious service. 


I would not be prepared to go quite so far as Canon Mahoney in this 
absolute prohibition. The principles are indeed stringent but in the applica- 
tion of them there is room for doubt first of all as to what amounts to public 
worship. And even in case of public acts of religion the Church herself 
countenances co-operation in some circumstances, for instance, the reception 
of the sacraments by a dying man from a schismatic minister, and the 
marriage of a Catholic to a Protestant in which each one administers to the 
other the sacrament of matrimony. It may be replied that these cases are 
very different, or very extreme, but I adduce them to show that the principle 
underlying the prohibition is not absolute. Canon Mahoney says: “Any 
corporate act of religion, united prayer for example, presupposes that those 
who join therein share a common religious faith of conviction.” Shall we 
say that the prayers of Eddie Rickenbacker and his companions on a raft in 


2° Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 76-79. 
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the Pacific were a corporate act of religion? Were they permissible? And 
if so, only because they were private? Or only because all concerned were 
of good faith? It seems to me that in the marriage of a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic we have a “corporate” act of religion whether it be called 
public or private and yet the circumstances are such that the act does not 
presuppose “that those who join therein share a common religious faith or 
conviction.” 

I offer these remarks not because I think that public united prayers with 
Protestants can be justified by any private individual at the present time, 
but in order to bring out the point that circumstances can change the 
implications of unity which ordinarily accompany united prayer, and that 
the Church, through the Bishops, is the sole competent judge of the circum- 
stances. And in particular I feel that only high ecclesiastical authority 
could allow Catholic soldiers to take an active part in the “general service” 
conducted by chaplains. 

Another problem is raised in the publication of a Religious Book List by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews.*® The list contains 50 
Jewish, 50 Catholic, 50 Protestant, and 50 “Good Will” selections. It is 
published in connection with Religious Book Week, the object of which is 
“to stimulate the reading of religious books by lay men and women.”” The 
implication of the pamphlet is that all these books and particularly the 
“Good Will” selection, are recommended by the Conference, which numbers 
Catholics among its members. Obviously these Catholics do not intend 
to recommend to Catholics, or others, books which are forbidden by the law 
of the Church. But actually many of these books are in that category, 
including some on the “Good Will” list, and it is unfortunate that the list 
is presented in such a way that Catholics may be led to believe that they are 
at liberty to read all the books therein contained. 

The Holy Office has issued a new decree on forbidden books.*! The 
decree reminds Ordinaries that the Holy See is not able to take note of the 
large number of pernicious books which appear, and that they, therefore, 
in accordance with their powers under the Code should be on the lookout 
for such books and forbid them to their subjects when the circumstances 
require it. The decree also reminds other superiors of their rights in this 
regard and calls attention to the duty of denouncing books to the proper 
authorities. The decree does not contain new law, but merely recalls and 
insists on certain points of existing legislation. 

Since the decision of the United States Supreme Court in Williams v. 


%°New York, 1943. 31 4AS, XXXV (May 15, 1943), 144-45. 
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North Carolina,” in which a Nevada divorce decree was held valid, even 
though the parties had obviously established only a fraudulent domicile in 
that state, there has been increased talk of uniform federal divorce legisla- 
tion. The case is ably discussed by Judge John J. Burns under the title 
“Two Nevada Divorce Decrees Get Full. Faith and Credit.”® The co. 
operation of Catholics in ameliorating the divorce situation by means of 
legislation therefore becomes a problem. It is discussed briefly by Dr. 
Jerome D. Hannan in The Jurist.* He is of the opinion that any Catholic 
intervention as such (e.g. by the hierarchy or through a spokesman of theirs) 
“would seem to be a causa major reserved to the Holy See.” He notes that 
the proposal to list causes of divorce taxatively on a printed marriage 
contract signed by the spouses involves danger of invalid marriages for 
Catholics by reason of a conditio contra substantiam. Furthermore since 
such a statute would authorize divorce, it would be immoral and no Catholic 
legislator could vote for it. A speculative question might be raised: Suppose 
a Federal statute were drafted (after satisfying the Constitutional difficul- 
ties), the effect of which would be to make uniform the laws of 'divorce, and 
to diminish the number of divorces in the United States. (All are aware of 
the scandalous laxity of states like Nevada.) Could a Catholic, whether 
legislator or not, uphold and vote for such a law on the principle of intending 
the lesser of two evils, or at least of advising the lesser of two evils? The 
answer to such a question, involving as it does problems both of fact and of 
principle, could come, I believe, only from ecclesiastical authority. 


PATRIOTISM 


Father H. F. Tiblier, S.J., writes on “The Philosophy of Patriotism in the 
Present Crisis,” in the Ecclesiastical Review.** He bases his treatment 
largely on the articles (s. v. ““Patrie’’) in the Dictionnaire de théologie catho- 
lique and the Dictionnaire apologétique. After explaining the nature of love 
or piety towards the fatherland in accordance with the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, he proceeds to discuss the duties it imposes on us. First of all, 
respect for the fatherland, which includes respect for the administrators of 
government, no matter what our personal dislikes may be; then, love and 
obedience. 

It is true that because of the malice of men in authority who have launched 


their country on a campaign of aggression and unjust conquest, or who have 
flagrantly violated the rights of God and religion, there may arise conflicts in the 


‘8 63 Sup. Ct. Rep. 207. 
3% American Bar Association Journal, XXTX (March, 1943), 125-28. 


“TIT (April, 1943), 305-6. *CVII (1942), 428-39. 
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soul of the individual who wishes to be faithful at once to his country, to his God, 
and to the right. The people of the United States in the present crisis are blessed 
that they have no such conflict of duties. ... We are fighting a just war and there 
js no sacrifice -too great to be demanded or cheerfully given. 


The present war involves issues that “transcend merely national rights; 
there is question today of the survival of traditional Christian civilization 
itself.” Although we cannot claim completely Christian civilization for 
ourselves, yet it is clear that our enemy is actively bent on the destruction 
of Christianity. 


Democracy has emphasized the value of the individual person and the obligation 
of the state to respect and protect the individual’s rights, but this has occasioned 
the weakness of democratic states. The individual of a democratic state has often 
forgotten his social obligations—his duties to the state. . . . If we are to succeed 
in this titanic struggle, the individuals of the democracies must become conscious 
of their obligations to the state. 


“The Citizen of the State and the Faithful of the Church,” by Dr. Edward 
G. Roelker,** enlarges on the obligation of civil obedience, which is a part of 
patriotism, and compares it with the obligation of obedience to Church 
authority. He summarizes his argument as follows: 


People who are both citizens of some State and members of the Catholic Church 
are subject to the laws of these societies. Because entrance into these societies is 
of obligation and not strictly of freewill, neither citizens nor the faithful can in 
point of fact refuse to accept a just law. Moreover, the authority of the State in 
natural law, and the authority of the Church in divine law definitely and completely 
exclude the people from any formal part in the enactment of positive law. Neither 
in the State nor in the Church is there any real right to withhold obedience to law 
until an enactment is proven beneficial. The justice and utility of a law are 
presumed in its promulgation. A law, of course, may fail to bind, but this failure 
is not due to any alleged right of the people to give their consent or to be consulted. 
Rather, failure of a law to bind is due to unsuitable matter and therefore beyond 
the competence of the legislator. As long as the legislator, both in the State and 
in the Church, remains within the competence attributed to him by natural or 
divine law, his enactments must be obeyed without previous approval on the part 
of the people. This is not harsh doctrine. Nor does it imply autocratic govern- 
ment. The legislator is as much bound in conscience to rule justly as his subjects 
are bound to obey just laws. Both ideas are inherent in a perfect society. 


A point of lesser importance, but one which nevertheless has occasioned 
considerable discussion in the reviews during the last two years, concerns 


% Ecclesiastical Review, CVII (1942), 337-52. 
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the display of flags, papal and American, in Church. Rev. John P. Bolen 
writes at some length on the subject and, without passing definitive judgment 
on those who have introduced the practice, gives his vote against it.7 He 
mentions six possible procedures in the display of the flags, indicating that 
to his mind some of these are certainly incorrect. His sixth suggestion is: 
“The absence at all times of all flags, except those strictly religious [and the 
Papal flag is not such], in the earthly home of Him who has no flag. Until 
lawful authority plans otherwise this last procedure, to the writer at least, 
seems best.” 

A more difficult problem in principle at least, if not in practice, is discussed 
in “The Catholic Conscientious Objector” by Father Joseph J. Connor, 
S.J. Though the article outlines the theoretical stand taken by various 
groups of pacifists, its main object is to present a practical basis for the 
pastoral conclusions with which the article closes. Very few would disagree 
with these conclusions. He holds that there is an objective duty to obey 
the call to arms, but the state of the law being what it is, and the state of 
certain sections of Catholic opinion as to pacificism having been what it was 
before the war, the sincere objector cannot be denied absolution. The 
Church has not spoken authoritatively on the justice of the war and the 
individual is entitled to the liberty of his conscience. 

One would not expect so inoffensive a theme to stir up angry rebuttal, but 
Dr. John K. Ryan made vigorous comment on the “matter, form and 
method” of the article, in ‘“The Catholic Conscientious Objector and Some 
Traditional Principles.’”**® There also appeared in The Catholic Worker™ a 
lengthy pacifistic apology by Father John J. Hugo. The tone of the latter 
contribution did not exceed the bounds of charity. Dr. Ryan objects 
particularly to what he considers overemphasis on the principle of obedience 
to the State. This principle is based on the presumption that the State 
declares war justly—a presumption which is overcome only in the case of 
palpable injustice. Dr. Ryan is of the opinion that the American bishops 
did not arrive at their conclusion as to the justice of our cause “by any 
appeal to a mere principle or criterion of presumption with regard to the 
justice of our country’s cause. They came to their decision by the use of 
traditional Catholic doctrines with regard to the right and duty of a nation 
and its citizens to defend themselves against an unjust aggressor. They did 
this after a great national debate had abruptly come to an end by reason of 
the enemy’s attack.” 

37 “Flags Inside the Church,” Ecclesiastical Review, CIX (Aug., 1943), 116-24. 


%8 Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (Feb., 1943), 125-38. 
39 Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (May, 1943), 348-56. 40 May and June, 1943. 
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But Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, writing in Le Nationaliste 
et le devoir, expresses a different opinion on the very same point, and one 
which coincides with Father Connor’s: 


What has created unanimity of sentiment among the members of the American 
hierarchy? Evidence of the facts? Perhaps. The treachery of Pearl Harbor, 
the opinion most commonly held in the great nation which is our neighbor? Per- 
haps. But in our opinion a still more definite criterion was the declaration of war 
by the American government... . 

The decision of making war, in each nation, is within the power of the political 
authority according to the constitutional determinations of the country. It 
follows that, excepting in evident cases of injustice or error, the Church accepts the 
judgment of the responsible authorities whose role it is and who have in their 
possession information which is not available to the observation or analysis of 
particular individuals. In doubtful cases the benefit of the doubt is in favor of 
the constituted authorities. When individuals cannot of themselves judge the 
legitimacy of the war—and how can they do it?—the faithful can always in their 
moral judgment on the matter hold to the decisions taken by the leaders of their 


nation. 
Furthermore, once such a declaration has become formal it is law, in accord 


with the legislative provisions of each country, whatever the speculative judgment 
that anyone might pass upon it; that law obliges all citizens. Otherwise all 
practical vigor would be denied to laws, all real power to political authorities, and 
sedition would be made legitimate." 


It appears to me that Dr. Ryan and Father Connor are in accord as to the 
main conclusions of the article, and that such disagreement as there is on 
the “matter, form and method” of the article is due in part to a misunder- 
standing of its scope, which was pastoral. 

One might expect that in an editorial entitled ‘‘Patriotism and American 
History,” the emphasis would be on the necessity of instilling American 
culture and ideals by means of teaching our own history in schools and col- 
leges. This would seem all the more likely when it is revealed that only 18 
out of 100 colleges in this country require American history courses. But 
Dr. John J. Wright, the author of the above article, takes the opportunity 
of stressing the need of understanding the history, culture and ideals of other 
nations, including our enemies. The study of American ideals should “be 
undertaken with a deep respect for still more human and universal traditions 
and values. No divisions amongst men which have caused—or resulted 
from—the present war must be allowed to destroy or obscure the funda- 
mental unity of the human race.” Those who have read Dr. Wright’s book, 


“Montreal, Feb. 11, 1943. @ Thought, XVII (1942), 403-7. 
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National Patriotism in Papal Teaching,* will recognize here a principle ably 
expounded in that work. True patriotism is not merely, or excessively, 
national. The love of one’s own country must not exclude but promote 
collaboration in realizing an international order. ‘No small part of that 
work, nor that the least important part, must be done in the history class- 
rooms of our nation.” 


SEX MORALITY 


In another part of these notes mention is made of an increase in juvenile 
delinquency. Much of it is of asexual kind. The F.B.I. issued a statement 
on February 18, 1943, which contained the information that prostitution had 
increased among minor girls 64.8% in 1942, as against the year 1941. The 
number of arrests for other sex offenses increased more than 100%. In 
Ireland, Fr. P. J. Gannon, writing on “Art, Morality and Censorship,” 
invokes the statistics of police courts, divorce courts, illegitimacy, etc., as 
pointing to “‘a sharp decline in morality, and particularly in sexual morality, 
in most countries of the world.” In the same issue of Studies® James 
Montgomery, the film censor of Ireland from 1923 to 1940, writes on “The 
Menace of Hollywood,” and sees in the films a threat to the purity of 
youth. 

Without attempting to settle the perennial riddle, the comparative 
morality or immorality of the newest generation, one must endorse heartily 
the “Campaign for Purity” which is urged by Fr. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., in an article titled thus in the Ecclesiastical Review.“ He describes 
conditions in the vicinity of certain military establishments, and, in fact, 
generally throughout the country, and calls on us to do something about it. 
“In a word, the Catholic clergy of America should set out on a wholehearted 
campaign for purity—not as fanatics or extremists, but as the authorized 
defenders of God’s law.” As for the form of campaign, he recommends 
frequent, outspoken, and forceful condemnation of obscenity, whether in 
print or on the stage. Parish priests should bring their influence to bear on 
local enforcement officers, in order to suppress commercialized vice. Con- 
demn the practise of landlords who refuse to rent their houses to married 
couples with children. Preach purity from the pulpit. Instruct the 
children and warn their parents of their duties of education and supervision. 
Above all, use the confessional as Christ meant it to be used. ‘The priest 
cannot content himself with the mere conferring of absolution. In the 
sacred tribunal he is a physician as well as a judge; he must provide remedies 


* Boston: The Stratford Co., 1942.  “ Studies, XXXI (1942), 409-19. 
% Jbid., pp. 420-28. 
“ Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (May, 1943), 321-30. 
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adapted to the individual penitent....” “When solitary sins are confessed, 
the confessor must point out specific remedies....” A sensible sex instruc- 
tion is sometimes in order in the case of boys who confess these sins. As 
to onanism, let the confessor remember his obligations. 


Any priest who time after time absolves a penitent confessing this same grave 
sin each time without any manifestation of amendment, and who offers no more 
in the matter of advice or warning than some platitudinous remark, such as ‘sin 
no more’ or ‘do your best,’ should ponder seriously on the account of his sacred 
ministry he must render to Almighty God. 


I think every theologian would agree with the following statement of Fr. 
Connell’s: ‘I do not hesitate to state that if a priest habitually does nothing 
more than impose a penance and grant absolution to penitents who have 
committed mortal sins against the sixth commandment, he is guilty of grave 
neglect in the administration of the Sacrament of Penance.” The article 
concludes: ‘We are not alone in the combat. At our side is One who by 
word and example declared the excellence of chastity and made it one of the 
chief virtues of His religion, and who rendered homage to those who are faith- 
ful to the practise of this virtue in the consoling words: ‘Blessed are the pure 
of heart, for they shall see God.’ ” 

Last year in these pages,” we called attention to some remarks of Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan concerning the distinction commonly made by moralists 
between onanism by withdrawal and by means of an instrument. Apropos 
of an article by Father Connell, he pointed out some theoretical difficulties 
in the matter and asked for a general moral principle which would satisfy 
them. In “The Intrinsic Evil of Condomistic Relations,’’** Father Connell 
attempts to establish such a principle. According to common teaching 
there is something immoral in the condomistic act from the very beginning. 
Hence no active co-operation with it is ever allowed—otherwise than in the 
case of withdrawal. But if it is intrinsically wrong from the beginning, 
how could this first stage of the act ever be permitted? And yet we can 
imagine a case where it would be permitted—by way of an imperfect act, 
where both the partners intend to confine themselves within the limits of 
an incomplete act. Does this not prove that the first stage of condomistic 
intercourse is not intrinsically immoral, since it is sometimes allowed? 
Father Connell presents the difficulty cogently and to answer it quotes Mer- 
kelbach: 


The matter or the circumstances of certain precepts [of the natural law] can be 
changed, and when they are changed the law no longer binds. There are some 


“ THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, III (1942), 597. 
* Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (Jan., 1943), 36-39. 
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precepts which are based on the very immutable essences of things, immediately 
and independently of every condition, and in these there is no change; others are 
based on the natural and ordinary conditions of things, and regard those things 
which are ordinarily and regularly good or bad, but not under every condition and 
for every case... . * 

This appeal to the primary and secondary precepts of the natural law is 
used by St. Thomas to explain how divorce could be permitted by God even 
though contrary to the natural law, and I confess that I have never found 
the explanation completely satisfying. After applying it to the present 
difficulty, are we not still looking for a final criterion (besides the consent of 
moralists) to determine why the physical action which constitutes the first 
stage of condomistic intercourse is intrinsically immoral if consummation 
is foreseen or intended, but not immoral when consummation is excluded? 
The question is not intended to be captious. When the metaphysics of 
intrinsic evil is applied to practice, and pushed to the limit, it is neither 
surprising nor dismaying to come up against an apparent impasse. It would 
be defeatism to say that the facts are too much for the principles. Perhaps 
it would be arrogance to assume that stupidity plays no part in one’s in- 
ability to see a distinction. At any rate it is common sense meanwhile, and 
humility too, to prefer the consent of moralists, backed by the authority of 
Roman congregations. 

To descend to the more practical (without abandoning the unpleasant 
subject of condoms), what is permitted to a soldier who must issue contra- 
ceptive devices in camp stores, or run the risk of court-martial for insub- 
ordination? Fr. Connell answers the question in ‘“The Sale of Contraceptive 
Devices in the Army,” in the Ecclesiastical Review. 


Ordinarily the better and nobler course for a soldier placed in the situation 
described would be to refuse to have any part in the sale of contraceptive devices. 
If Catholic soldiers adopted this policy, without regard to the inconveniences 
that weuld perhaps result, it would be a very emphatic way of informing govern- 
ment officials that at least one religious group is utterly opposed to the disgraceful 
practice of providing our soldiers with the means of committing fornication and 


adultery with greater impunity. 


And it seems to me that the protest would be even more emphatic if it had 
behind it as authority, and before it as a rallying point, some official con- 
demnation of the Army practice by ecclesiastical authorities. The call to 
heroism on the part of the individual soldier would then be easier to make and 
more certain of success. Father Connell explains that the co-operation of 
the soldier clerk can be only material, and for sufficient reason may be pet 


* Theologia Moralis, I, 258. 5° CVIT (1942), 440-41. 
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mitted. In estimating the gravity of the excusing cause, besides the points 
he alludes to, perhaps we should take into consideraiion the fact that the 
co-operation is rarely necessary, and often the sins co-operated with, qua 
onanistic, are’ not formal sins. “In each particular case the confessor, 
asked about the lawfulness of this type of cooperation, should inquire if the 
circumstances are such as to justify the soldier in rendering material co- 
operation, and only in the event that they are of this nature may it be 
permitted. But he should not omit to recommend the nobler and more 
heroic course of action.” I understand the Army regulations no longer 
permit the practice of making acceptance of prophylactics a condition for 
going on leave. But in some sections where disease is on the increase it is 
now required that the availability of the devices be brought to the attention 
of men about to go on leave, either individually, or in groups. What shall 
we say to the sergeant who is told by his commanding officer to tell each 
soldier as he checks out: ‘There are the condoms for those who want them.” 
May such co-operation ever be excused? Sapientiores judicent. 

The question is asked in the Clergy Review: “Since the provision of safe- 
guards against V.D. is calculated to facilitate illicit intercourse by removing 
the harmful physical consequences of the act, to what extent are these 
measures lawful?” Canon Mahoney distinguishes between contraceptive 
and non-contraceptive prophylactics, and in the case of the latter, following 
Vermeersch,” permits their use either before or after the risk of infection. 
And in a case of a person already determined to sin, it would not be per se 
sinful to indicate the means of avoiding the physical consequences. But 
when the provision or advertisement of these articles becomes an incitement 
to sin, then the principle of the double effect must be invoked and the 
decision is a delicate one. Canon Mahoney quotes Father Davis: ‘The 
issue of prophylactic packets to individual soldiers officially will be calculated 
to lower the sense of public morality among soldiers and civilians. There- 
fore I condemn the issuing of them.’™ 

Some interesting and subtle questions are proposed to Father McCarthy 
as to the use of contraceptive prophylactics in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record. Agreement with Father McCarthy’s solutions has become such 
a habit that one hesitates to offer objections. But in the answers referred 
to there are one or two points in his premises, if not in his solutions, that at 
least allow of discussion. The first case concerns a married woman who 
believes her husband is syphilitic. May she after intercourse use a douche 
for prophylactic purposes, foreseeing its contraceptive effect? Father 
McCarthy is of the opinion that such means are a direct attack on the life 


= XXIII (Jan., 1943), 38-40. 58 De Castitate (ed. 1919), n. 321. 
§ Cf. THEoLocicaL Stuptes, III (1942), 597. *LX (1942), 301-2. 
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of the seed and that the good (prophylactic) effect is obtained by means of 
the evil (contraceptive) one. But even where the means used, though 
certainly destructive of seminal life, accomplish this destruction only in- 
directly, he would not permit the use of the principle of the double effect, 
as DeSmet does, on the ground that a sufficiently grave cause is lacking, 
But where the prophylactic douching (or injection?) indirectly and only 
probably impedes conception, then it is permissible for grave reasons of 
health. The questions I would propose for consideration are these: How can 
one distinguish between a douching which directly destroys seminal life, 
and one which does it only indirectly? And does “directly” here mean asa 
direct or immediate consequence in the physical order, or as directly intended 
or a combination of both? How can it be shown that the destruction of 
seminal life by a douche used for prophylactic purposes is a means to, and 
not merely a concomitant of, the destruction of disease germs? With 
regard to the lack of excusing cause (where the principle of the double 
effect might otherwise be applied) how serious is the evil effect which is 
permitted? The destruction of seminal life is permitted by nature itself on 
a grand scale, and by far the greater number of sexual acts, even when 
naturally performed, end in such destruction. Does it take a very serious 
cause to permit the placing of an act foreseeing that it will end indirectly in 
the destruction of seminal life? In other words it appears to me, that the 
contraceptive effect which is permitted, if considered by itself, is not so great 
an evil that only a very grave cause will justify it. And in any event the 
right of the woman to the marriage act, and her need of it, are reasons of a 
serious kind. It may be objected (with Hiirth) that the woman cannot 
avail herself of the principle of the double effect because she has at her 
disposal another means of obtaining the good effect, namely abstention from 
intercourse. But once one establishes a sufficient reason for permitting an 
indirect evil effect, there is no obligation to omit the action and forego the 
good effect desired in order to prevent the evil one. This is implied in 
Vermeersch’s statement, ‘Semper autem effectus malus praevisus imputatur 
ei qui sine actionis omissione eum vitare potest.’® 

Another question concerns the sin of condomistic fornication. Is it 
enough for the sinner to confess simply fornication, or must he mention 
that it was onanistic? The answer, of course, is that he must confess the 
circumstance of onanism. All are agreed that this sin is specifically distinct 
from simple fornication. But I do not understand the statement—made 
also by other authors—‘“Fornicatio onanistica est duplex peccatum: forni- 
catio (inchoata) et pollutio. Primum peccatum est secundum naturam, 


” % Theologia Moralis, I, n. 130. My italics. 
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alterum est contra naturam.” How can the same act be both contra 
naturam and secundum naturam. Morally is there not but one external act, 
as in the case of bestiality or sodomy? And is not that one act against 
nature? On what principle can one discover numerically distinct malices? 
When a man is guilty of sodomy we do not say he commits two sins, one 
against chastity and another against nature. ‘Against nature” is not a 
species; it is rather like a genus. Such a sinner commits one sin which is 
specifically different from, and objectively worse than, simple fornication. 
The same thing seems to me to be true of onanistic fornication. But in any 
event the penitent’s obligation remains the same. If he knows of this 
malice he is bound to confess it. 

Finally Father McCarthy offers the opinion that when a man or woman 
confesses fornication and the confessor has serious reason for thinking 
onanistic means have been used, he should ask about this (but only with 
great caution). It seems to me this question should not be asked except 
in the unusual case where the confessor thinks that the penitent is aware 
of this specific malice and is forgetting or neglecting to confess it. In the 
ordinary case penitents, at least in this country, are not aware of the distinct 
malice involved, and no purpose is served by telling them about it. It 
merely changes their good faith to bad faith on this point. For what sinner, 
tempted to fornication, will ever be held back from the sin itself or from the 
use of onanistic means by the thought that these latter increase the malice 
of his sin? In practice they will either not be convinced of this, or even if 
convinced, will think they may as well hang for a sheep as for a lamb. 

The question might be proposed speculatively whether onanistic fornica- 
tion is always objectively more malicious than simple fornication. Merkel- 
bach,® cited by Father McCarthy, admits that.subjectively the sin is some- 
times less serious. “Qui copulam onanisticam eligit ut minus noceat feminae 
et societati, minus perverso affectu ducitur quam qui onera mulieri timenda 
contemnit ut sibi plenius satisfaciat. Qui vero voluptatem sine onere 
quaerit magis peccabit quam qui connexa onera resignato animo ferre studeat 
ut secundum naturam agat.” (This latter quotation sounds like an echo 
of Vermeersch.) Apparently he considers these intentions to be only sub- 
jective components of the morality of the acts. But is it not more proper 
to recognize intention or finis as one of the objective components of morality? 
The adequate moral object is made up of object, circumstances, and end. 
This being the case, the good purpose (or less malicious purpose) for which 
an act is done will modify the total objective morality of the act. And in 
this sense one might assert that the end palliates (not justifies) the means. 


® De Castitate, p. 42. 
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And in the case we are discussing, the good intent of the onanistic sinner 
might make his action objectively less malicious than simple fornication, 
But of course such a good, or less malicious intent could never justify an 
intrinsically bad act, nor ever reduce the intrinsic malice of a sin from mortal 
to venial. And since in any event the sin keeps its specifically different 
morality it must be confessed—hence I consider this whole discussion rather 
theoretical. 

An excellent article summarizing the present state of medical opinion on 
the “safe period” and offering practical advice to confessors on the hand- 
ling of this subject in the confessional appears in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record.” As to the medical findings the author gives a summary which is 
based on a rather extensive review of the literature and which is much less 
sanguine than what we usually hear. 


A reasonable degree of probability as to the existence of the ‘safe period’ is the 
most which can be claimed in the present state of medical science: the determination 
of the length of the periods as well as the time when they begin is difficult in prac- 
tice: data for each individual case collected over a period of some months, under 
the guidance and with the advice of a competent physician, is indispensable for 
whatever security the theory offers: haphazard, rough and ready calculations will 
inevitably spell failure: in some cases, for a time at least, it is impossible to forecast 
the incidence of the sterile periods. 


The first conclusion Dr. Ahearne draws from the uncertain state of medical 
science is that the confessor should never, under any circumstances, try to 
tell the penitent when the sterile period is. And he gives good reasons in 
support of this view; but they do not seem to me so conclusive that it would 
always be improper or imprudent for a confessor in answer to a direct 
question (especially from a penitent who has not the means of consulting a 
doctor) to indicate when the sterile period generally takes place, making it 
quite clear that only professional advice can give any real assurance in the 
matter, and that the use of the sterile period merely diminishes the prob- 
ability of conception and does not exclude it. Dr. Ahearne discusses also 
the reasons which justify the practice, the conditions under which it can be 
permitted, and the circumstances in which the confessor might be justified 
in spontaneously suggesting its use. On the whole he is decidedly sceptical, 
both as to the medical value of the theory and as to the prudence of making 
use of it in the confessional. 

The prudence and caution with which matters concerning the sixth 


57 Rev. P. Ahearne, D.D., “The Confessor and the Ogino-Knaus Theory,” LXI (Jan., 
1943), 1-14. 
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commandment must be handled in the confessional has been set forth anew 
in an instruction of the Holy Office dated May 16, 1943. It is sent to the 
Ordinaries with a letter from the Secretary of the Holy Office urging that 
they see to it that the norms therein laid down be brought to the attention 
of confessors and others who are concerned. The covering letter (signed 
by Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani) insists on the necessity of giving suffi- 
cient instruction on these matters to future priests, so that they will under- 
stand what is confessed without having to ask useless and annoying ques- 
tions. The instruction is entitled, ““Normae Quaedam de Agendi Ratione 
Confessariorum Circa Sextum Decalogi Praeceptum.” It recalls the injunc- 
tion of canon 888 §2, as to useless and curious questions, reminds the con- 
fessor that per se he is not the one to give medical or hygienic advice, urges 
special prudence in the confessions of women, and proper instruction of a 
practical kind for future priests. In great part the instruction merely 
repeats and insists on principles which have been commonly taught hitherto. 
But evidently the practice of them has not been as common as the teaching. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


The command “Thou shalt not kill” has many interesting and difficult 
applications in time of war. One of the most fundamental is the question 
whether soldiers in war may directly intend the death of the enemy. It isa 
theoretical question, of course, seeing that soldiers with guns in their hands, 
or bombardiers ready to release their load, are not going to think, and should 
not be asked to think, “(How about my intention? Is it direct or indirect?” 
But the discussion is by no means useless, because like other discussions of 
principles it can result in a clarification adaptable to practice. Hence the 
thoughtful paper of Dr. James E. Sherman, “Aiming at Death in War,’ is 
well worth the perusal of the practical moralist. After giving the opinion 
of Father Cronin and other modern moralists, according to which the direct 
intent of death is always unlawful, the author argues that St. Thomas 
permits the direct intent of the enemy’s death in war, though in private self- 
defense St. Thomas is generally understood to have appealed to the prin- 
ciple of the double effect. On this point, however, serious doubts have been 
raised by Vicente M. Alonso, S.J., El principio del doble efecto en los comenia- 
dores de Santo Tomas de Aquino desde Cayetano hasta los Salmanticenses.”®® 
With St. Thomas are Cardinal DeLugo, St. Alphonsus, Waffalaert, and many 
others. Dr. Sherman gives the theoretical ground of the opinion (which at 
first sight seems to contravene the natural precept, ‘Thou shalt not kill’’) 


58 Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (Feb., 1943), 102-9. 
* Rome: Gregorian University, 1937 (dissertation). 
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by appealing to the conditional character of some natural precepts. An- 
other way of expressing the same thing, I suppose, would be to say that the 
precepts of the natural law are not perfectly enunciated in the brief formulae 
of the commandments. As Merkelbach puts it: “Notetur insuper pleraque 
principia quae generali formula proponuntur, inadaequate exprimi et non 
esse universalia, sed includere subintellectam restrictionem, conditionem vel 
determinationem. Sic v.g., praeceptum: Non occides, adaequate expressum 
sonat: Non occides innocentem privata auctoritate et per modum ag. 
gressionis.” Dr. Sherman appeals further to this distinction: “Although 
no individual is ordained to the common good qua homo, (existit propter se), 
he is nevertheless so ordained gua homo agens, if I may make this distinction. 
This distinction is implied by St. Thomas II-II, q. 64, art. 2 ad 3” (the 
article in which he explains the right of the State to inflict capital punish- 
ment). 

The practical conclusions drawn by Dr. Sherman are that “not only sol- 
diers but even civilians on the tacit direction of their government may do all 
those things which will serve to promote the winning of the war. Doubtless, 
then, it is within the right of all to pray for the death of the Fiihrer, in this 
present war, or even to steal secretly into his room at night and slay him 
while unarmed.” Could I do the same in the case of a sixteen-year-old 
German girl who spends ten hours a day in a munitions factory testing the 
timing devices on bombs? 

As to prisoners, ‘‘While the right to kill exists in war it can hardly be said 
to apply to the killing of captured prisoners. These are no longer in the 
state of being active enemies....The same reasons that justify capital 
punishment for citizens do not apply as reasons justifying the infliction of 
death on such captives.” The extent to which retributive punishment may 
be employed against them seems to me, however, to be a rather difficult 
question. Dr. Sherman also touches on the treatment of prisoners, the 
right to kill an escaping prisoner, and does not omit to invoke norms of 
charity as well as of justice in dealing with all these problems. 

Another practice reported from some of our training camps raises the 
problem of direct killing of the innocent. The men are made to creep across 
a level terrain and stay as near as possible to the ground so as to present a 
minimum target to the imaginary enemy. But the enemy is not quite 
imaginary. For live machine gun fire is being shot above them (say 30 


8° Theologia Moralis, I. n. 258 ad fin. 
61 Cf. Transition from War to Peace, Appendix B, “‘Retributive Justice after the War” 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic Ass’n for International Peace, 1943). 
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inches from the ground), and if they by accident, or by folly, raise them- 
selves to that height they will be wounded and even killed. The object of 
the fire is to teach them the importance of staying low, and it is said that 
actual deaths have reinforced this lesson. 

Can this practice be justified? I do not believe that the principle of the 
double effect can be invoked by such a machine gunner. - He cannot say: 
“T intend to teach a lesson, I do not intend to kill.” For he teaches the 
lesson by means of the wounding or killing. Nor can he say: “The bad 
effect is only per accidens.’”’ Certainly it is accidental on the part of the 
unfortunate victim, and undoubtedly it is contrary to the wish (velleity) of 
the machine gunner. But actually the direct purpose of his firing is to kill 
or wound his comrades if they raise their bodies too high. I believe that 
this is a conditional direct intention to kill, and entirely inexcusable as far 
as the principle of the double effect is concerned. 

It has been argued, however, that just as the sleeping sentry in wartime 
can be taken out and shot at sunrise for his neglect and carelessness, so the 
death penalty can be inflicted on soldiers who fail to keep the rules and lie low. 
I do not believe the parity holds: first, because only the supreme authority 
of a perfect society can make a law and sanction it with the death penalty, 
and in the present case we have a mere Army practice; and secondly, even 
in the case of the sleeping sentry, he gets some kind of summary trial by his 
superiors before he is put to death, whereas in the present case there is no 
semblance of any process. A soldier guilty of robbery and rape would get 
a better hearing than the unfortunate individual who, perhaps through some 
spasmodic motion induced by fear, is jerked above what may be called 
appropriately the dead line. Life is cheap in wartime. But we cannot 
afford to make it that cheap, without being tainted with the ruthlessness of 
which we accuse our enemies. As a practical matter I would not disturb the 
conscience of the machine gunner at the present state of the discussion. 
Other theologians whom I have consulted do not share my views. Some 
think that the principle of the double effect can be legitimately invoked. 

Another case which seems to me to involve the “conditional direct inten- 
tion” of death is the case of the hunger strike. In the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review,” Father Jos. P. Donovan, C.M., answers a question on this point. 
He is of the opinion that the hunger striker is a suicide. This opinion he 
bases on sound reasoning, and the question is particularly timely since there 
appeared lately a remarkable book on the hunger strike which vigorously 
and even violently asserts the opposite position. The book is marked “for 


®XLIV (Oct., 1943), 52-54. 
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private circulation only.” Although it bears the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Hayes, who died in 1938, it contains much material written after that date, 
All in all, it is a puzzling performance. 

I said that hunger strike involves “conditional direct intention” of death, 
By this I mean that the hunger striker intends to fast until death, as a protest 
against injustice unless the government, or other author of the injustice, 
remedies it. It is noteworthy that in the case of hunger strike the connec- 
tion between the cause (fasting) and the evil effect (death) is: physical, 
whereas the connection with the good effect (removal of injustice) is moral, 
i.e., the fasting acts as a motive or argument moving the authors of injustice 
to desist. But since it gets all its motive power because of its connection 
with death or the danger of death, the hunger striker cannot intend the good 
effect without intending death or the danger of death as a means to obtain- 
ing it. 

Closely connected with homicide and suicide are questions of mutilation. 
In the Ecclesiastical Review,* Father Peter Kremer, O.S.Cam., writes on 
“Some Ethical Considerations in X-Ray Treatment of Ovaries in Cancer of 
the Breast.” He maintains that such treatment, even though involving 
sterilization, does not amount to the direct sterilization condemned by 
the Holy Office in 1940. A similar position was taken in these notes last 
year,“ and in the Linacre Quarterly More or less by way of reply to 
Father Kremer, Father Honoratus Bonzelet, O.F.M., calls attention to some 
practical points in this connection in “The Morality of Indirect Steriliza- 
tion.” He agrees that the use of the rays to treat breast cancer is not 
nec-sarily a directly sterilizing procedure but holds that in the present state 
of n.. al science there may not be in practice sufficient reason to permit 
the evil effect (sterility): first, because the good effect, the alleviation of 
cancer, is so problematical, and second, because there is often at hand 
another means, surgical excision of the cancer, which will leave intact the 
power of fecundity. He notes also the danger of injustice to the mother, 
because “artificial induction of the menopause—the ordinary result of such 
interference—oftentimes brings about grave repercussions on the patient’s 
health and may have deleterious effects on her mind.” 

All would agree with Father Bonzelet, of course, in requiring a propor- 
tionately grave cause, in order to permit the sterilizing effect, and I think he 
has done a service by reminding us that this condition for the use of the 


8 CVIII (April, 1943), 271-73. 

6 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, III (1942), 592. 

% X (1942), 4 ff. 

% Ecclesiastical Review, CTX (Aug., 1943), 125-27. 
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principle of the double effect must not be lost sight of in practice. But it 
gems to me that when we, as theologians, write on questions of this kind we 
are too ready to view the medical profession as adversaries of Catholic 
teaching, who have little regard for the value and sacred character of the 
child-bearing function. This, I think, is an exaggeration, and in cases where 
there is no contraceptive intent on the part of the woman or the doctor, we 
can almost take it for granted that the responsible medical man is just as 
anxious to preserve the generative function in his patients as moralists 
wouldbe. They are better judges than we are of the deleterious effects of an 
utificially induced menopause, as against the deleterious effects of a surgical 
operation to remove a cancer. In my opinion, therefore, once it is clear 
that there is no contraceptive intent, and no directly sterilizing procedure, 
the judgment as to the proportionate cause is chiefly a medical one. I say 
chiefly, because there is the danger that irresponsible doctors will experiment 
on a patient, especially a public charity case, and neglect to take into ac- 
count the sacred value of the reproductive function. And, in considering 
the proportionately grave cause which would permit sterilization, they 
might be led too much by the estimate the patient herself puts on preserving 
her fertility. On the other hand, I think that when it is merely a question 
of proportionate cause common sense tells us that it takes much less cause to 
permit the sterilization of a woman who has almost reached the menopause, 
or of a man who has already ceased to be fertile, than in the case of a younger 
person. And so I cannot agree with the position that in the case of an old 
man irradiation and ligature of the vasa deferentia, as treatment for enlarged 
prostate, can be resorted to only in the case of those who could scarcely stand 
the major operation. It seems to me that a lesser reason than danger of 
death would justify such an operation, especially in the case of persons who 
are already sterile anyway. 

The investigation of human fertility has occupied the medical profession 
toan increased extent of late years, and since some of the methods of testing 
for fertility involve immoral procedures, the article written by Father J. J. 
Clifford, S.J., on “Sterility Tests and Their Morality” is very welcome.” 
The article is thorough and should be read by all who have dealings with 
medical men. Father Clifford sums up: “(1) Masturbation may not be 
used to procure specimens of seed. (2) All forms of onanism, either instru- 
mental or non-instrumental, are immoral means of seed procurement. 
Disagreement on lawfulness: (1) Extraction of the seed from the vagina, or 
the cervix, or the uterus. (2) Expression of the seed from the testicles or 
epididymus by aspiration, or from the vesicle by rectal massage. (3) In 


" Ecclesiastical Review, CVII (1942), 358-67. 
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other words, all removal of seed from the genital tract of the male or the 
female whether it is licit or not is a disputed question. Methods not dis. 
cussed by manualists: (1) Perforated condom appears licit to correct hy- 
pospadias. (2) Perforated condom appears licit for specimen collection, 
(3) The use of a vaginal cup to save seed seems lawful.” 

Catholic nurses are sometimes asked to assist at illicit operations. Ap 
article in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review®™ had held the view that assist. 
ance in a given case would be lawful because co-operation was only material 
and was sufficiently excused. A communication to the same periodical® 
disagrees with the solution of the case on the grounds that nowadays there is 
not a sufficiently grave excusing cause. “It appears that a Catholic nurse, 
. .. will in practical cases and as a rule be required to desist from material co- 
operation with a serious crime. She will need to look for new employment, 
which can be found without too great difficulty.” In reply to this point of 
view another correspondent writes to the editors in the following vein; 


Morally illicit operations are performed in our public hospitals. ... Far from 
withdrawing from such institutions Catholics should try to merit their way into 
positions of prominence. They can then use their influence to put a stop to 
operations opposed to divine moral law. . . . Certainly Catholic nurses in a public 
hospital can do their share. ... This is not a pious hope; it is a fact of experi- 
ence. In view of this possibility of ending morally illicit operations, may we 
not find therein a justifying reason for the continued presence of Catholic nurses 
in public hospitals, even though they are occasionally called upon to give ma- 
terial cooperation in morally illicit operations?” 


JUSTICE 


An excellent study, Professional Secrecy in the Light of Moral Principles,” 
by Robert E. Regan, O.S.A., is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. There is 
an interesting discussion of the contractual basis for the obligation of pro- 
fessional secrecy, which all admit to be one of justice. The author states 
the objections against this view very fully. That there is an explicit or at 
least an implicit actual contract to keep the secret in the great majority of 
cases is undoubtedly true, and this has led the theologians to put the obliga- 
tion from justice on a contractual basis. But there are cases where it is hard 
to find any actual contract, even an implicit one. For instance, a doctor 
undertakes the care of a patient found unconscious. In such a case the 
obligation in justice both to care for the patient and protect his secrets is 


68 XLITI (1942), 47-52. 6° XLIII (Jan., 1943), 359-60. 
7 XLIII (April, 1943), 650. 
™ Washington, D. C.: Augustinian Press, 1943. 
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admitted by all. But there is no actual contract. And it does not seem to 
be sufficient to appeal to the interpretative will of the client, as the basis 
of a contractual right. It is true that a contract is a more secure basis of 
secrecy for the client. But when there is no contract in fact, not even an 
implicit one, calling the relationship contractual will not supply the security. 
A similar statement might be made with regard to the term “onerous con- 
tract.” In the case of doctors and lawyers there is, in the majority of cases, 
an actual contract which confers advantages on both sides. Hence the 
theologians appeal to this contract as the basis for the obligation. (The 
obligation is generally more stringent than it would be in a unilateral con- 
tract.) But in the cases where no such contract exists the difficulty of 
finding a basis for the obligation is not solved by substituting another term, 
like “bilateral,” or by appealing to an onerous contract that is not there. 

In the exceptional cases which are hard to explain, is it not enough to 
appeal to the nature of the secret (more or less as Tiberghien does) and the 
nature of the professional relationship and find there a basis in commutative 
justice? This relationship arises not by actual contract but by the mere 
fact that the doctor undertakes to exercise his profession in behalf of the 
client. It is a quasi-contract, if you will, in the nature of gestio negotiorum. 
Compare the finder of a lost article who acquires a new obligation in justice 
to care for it for the owner once he takes possession of it.” The gestio 
negotiorum idea is embodied both in the common law and the civil law, and 
perhaps the theologians were influenced by it in formulating the rights and 
duties of a finder. But they seem to lay down these duties as of justice and 
as of natural law. I suggest that the solution of the difficulty proposed by 
Father Regan in his valuable monograph might be sought along these lines. 

Another point taken up by Father Regan is the morality of reading the 
private papers and private letters of others. When religious submit them- 
selves to the obedience of their order or congregation they generally give up 
their right of privacy in this regard. Their superiors generally have the 
tight of inspection or censorship both of the letters sent out by their subjects, 
and of the letters received by them. An answer to a question in the Review 
for Religious™ recalls this principle while discussing the obligation of supe- 
tiors to mail letters promptly. (The obligation varies with “‘the importance 
of the matter to the writer, addressee, or both.””) It would be interesting to 
see a fuller discussion of the question of the right to privacy of the sender of 
letters toa religious. He has not entered religion, and in some circumstances 


Cf. J. F. C., “The Rights of a Finder,” Conference Bulletin of the Archdiocese of New 
York, XX (March, 1943), 14. 
"II (March, 1943), 143. 
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cannot be presumed to know that the letters sent to religious are subject to 
inspection. Perhaps the answer will be found in an analogy between the 
rights that parents have over their children, and religious superiors over 
their subjects. And since it is easier to pose questions than to answer them, 
one more problem of professional secrecy may be broached: to what extent 
are religious superiors entitled to know (e.g., from the community doctor) 
the medical secrets of their subjects? Has the religious given up his right to 
privacy in this regard? 

It is remarkable to note how many questions concerning justice have been 
treated in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record during the past year. Since they 
are both of practical and speculative interest we shall point out some of 
them here. 

Father McCarthy has answered at length questions on the family wage as 
due in strict justice, and to what extent that conclusion can be drawn from 
the encyclicals.“ A practical case in which an insurance agent, miserably 
underpaid, has evolved a foolproof system of reimbursing himself, is an- 
swered, with all due caution, in favor of the agent, as far as the obligation of 
making restitution is concerned; but the advice for the future is given, that 
even though it is a clear case of injustice, the agent is to be exhorted to desist 
from compensating himself occultly.% Another case, involving a will which 
violated obligations of piety of the testator, raised the question of making use 
of occult compensation to recover a debt owed not in strict justice but in 
piety. The case is complicated by the fact that the compensation is at- 
tempted against the estate of a deceased parent. Fr. McCarthy concludes 
not only that the debt of piety burdens the family property after the death of 
the parent, but that in the exceptional circumstances of the case occult com- 
pensation is justifiable. In the course of his reply he discusses the difficult 
question put by his correspondent: “How can we reconcile these two 
principles. .. that it is not theft to take from a man that which he is bound 
in piety to give, and that occult compensation may not be made if there is 
not a question of a real debt based on a strict right.” I do not notice any 
reference to Vermeersch, Quaestiones de Justitia,” where in discussing the 
definition of theft he adds a “‘Parergon’”’ on the meaning of the words ration- 
abiliter invitus, in which Fr. McCarthy might have found additional support 
for his view. 

Of still more topical interest is Fr. McCarthy’s discussion of the legal 


4 Cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LX (1942), 433-38. 
% Cf. ibid., LXI (May, 1943), 339-42. % Ibid., LXI (June, 1943), 414-18. 
77 Ouaestiones de Justitia, n. 150. 
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price of tea in Ireland, where a ceiling price is set by the government.” 
The case as first presented was that of a storekeeper who was charging ten 
shillings a pound for tea when the legal price set by the government (on ac- 
count of the war) was four shillings. Fr. McCarthy argues strongly, claim- 
ing the unanimous support of theologians, that such a legal price binds in 
conscience and in commutative justice, and that the storekeeper is bound to 
restitution. A correspondent’s objections to this solution are answered at 
length and the position taken reasserted. Finally a case involving tea 
smuggled from northern Ireland is solved. One of the added questions in 
this case is whether the additional cost and risk of smuggling the tea pro- 
vides a title for exceeding the price fixed by law. So far as commutative 
justice is concerned, Fr. McCarthy allows the vendor to sell the tea at what 
it cost him, plus the profit per pound allowed in the legal price, plus extra 
costs of transportation, but excluding, of course, the cost of bribery, if any. 

I have merely indicated in the most general way the matters treated in 
these interesting and acute discussions. They are of special interest to us in 
the United States now that we have ceiling prices fixed for many foods and 
other articles. Do the OPA ceiling prices bind the consciences of the 
vendors and do they bind them in commutative justice with a consequent 
obligation of restitution? I have not seen this question discussed by 
American moralists and I do not intend to attempt an answer to it here. 
Much will depend on one’s general attitude toward the law of the land. If 
one begins with the proposition advanced by one writer: “It is solidly prob- 
able that in the United States of America, all merely civil laws are purely 
penal,”’’® then one will end with no obligation in conscience at all, I suppose. 
But surely this proposition goes altogether too far. Is it not insincere to 
insist continually that Catholics make the best citizens because their religion 
and conscience bid them obey the laws, and then allow Catholics to act on 
the assumption that all civil laws are purely penal? And this is all the more 
true when we remember that some writers have watered down the obligation 
of penal laws to such an extent that a man can even escape from the officers 
of the law who have arrested him for a violation, and be without sin, as long 
as he does not harm them by violence. This leaves no obligation in con- 
science at all so far as the civil law is concerned, seeing that the natural law 
itself binds a man to this much. 


8 Cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LX (1942), 298-300, 438-44; LXI (March, 1943), 
202-6. 

7° Andrew F. Browne, C.SS.R., Handbook of Notes on Theology (St. Louis: Blackwell 
Wielandy Co., 1931), p. 7. 
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But supposing one were to take the opposite approach, and assert that 
civil laws per se bind in conscience and can bind in commutative justice, 
And let us suppose further that, the presumption being in favor of the law, 
the OPA prices bind in conscience and in commutative justice. What argu- 
ments are likely to be offered against this position? I mention some possible 
ones to show that the case is not simple. The case in the United States seems 
to me very different from that in Ireland. 

First the competence of the OPA to fix a legal price may be questioned. 
Though the Constitution does not explicitly forbid Congress to delegate its 
legislative powers, the principle is deeply rooted in our constitutional law 
that the power of Congress to legislate is delegated (by the people) and that 
this power cannot be subdelegated. The NRA (the Schechter case) was 
declared invalid principally because of an unconstitutional delegation of the 
legislative function found therein by the Supreme Court. It is very un- 
likely, however, that the present court would invalidate the Emergency 
Price Control Act under which OPA operates in fixing the ceilings. 

Others might argue that the price ceilings actually determined on are 
unjust because they sc frequently make it impossible for the seller to make 
even a small profit. Or the theory might be advanced that since the object 
of the legislation is to control inflation it would be impossible to conclude 
that it binds from commutative justice. Fr. McCarthy answered this argu- 
ment in the Irish case by getting a statement from the authorities that the 
purpose of the act was to prevent injustice. It would be much harder in this 
country to get at the intent of the legislator, because the Act of Congress is so 
general, and passed by so many legislators, and the actual price legislation is 
drawn up by many experts and given the force of law by the signature of the 
regional director of OPA in each section of the country. 

But the most likely argument to be advanced will be that the law, though 
emanating from the proper authority and just in itself, is merely a penal law. 
The authority of Father Vermeersch will probably be invoked, since he was 
much inclined to admit that modern civil legislation was merely penal. 
Then, too, the jurisprudential atmosphere of the United States has been such 
for the last generation that large numbers of our legislators can be presumed 
to be infected with the idea that law is divorced from morality. This is 
particularly true of the younger generation, many of whom are influential in 
the administrative agencies, and who were brought up to worship Holmes, 
an out-and-out advocate of this theory. “Listen, young feller,” he said toa 
young lawyer one day, “I’m not on the bench to do justice, but to play the 
game according to the rules. . . . The law is one thing; justice, as you usethe 
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word, is another.’’®® And although the theory one holds about lawmaking is 
one thing, and the intention one has in making a law or fixing a price is 
another, it will be argued that the prevailing views of the amorality of law 
are so strong that a presumption in favor of its purely penal character is 
raised. Furthermore, the judgment of the popular conscience will be in- 
voked. In matters of rationing there is certainly very little evidence that 
the ordinary violator considers himself to be guilty of sin. As to the ceiling 
prices, it will be necessary to consult the views not only of the sellers, who 
will naturally speak pro domo sua, but especially of buyers who are, in a 
sense, coerced to pay prices above the ceiling, in order to make any fair 
judgment of the popular conscience. 

I believe all the above-suggested arguments have their weaknesses, but 
until the matter has been further discussed I would not feel justified in 
refusing absolution to one who would not make restitution of the prices he 
had charged above the ceiling, merely on the ground that they were above 
the ceiling. Of course they might be unjust prices on other grounds.* 

A series of four articles entitled “Some Recent Catholic Opinions on 
Interest-Taking” is contributed by Rev. P. Conway, M.A., D. Ph., to the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Father Conway draws attention to a rather 
sizable section of Catholic opinion, some of it merely popular and unpro- 
fessional, but some of such quality as to deserve serious attention, which is 
dissatisfied with the placid acquiescence of modern moralists in the present 
system of interest-taking. He examines their views critically, sympatheti- 
cally, and with an air of quiet competence which inclines the reader to judge 
that here is a man who knows what he is talking about. But in spite of the 
non-technical language of the articles one would need to be an economist as 
well as a moralist to pass judgment on them. It is clear that the author be- 
lieves that the interest system is in need of drastic reform. He points out 
serious weaknesses in the “titles” used to justify interest-taking, at least as 
regards the bulk of lending in the world of finance today. And he seems to 
agree in large measure with the speculative conclusions of the Catholics 
(Belloc, Hollis, and others) whose views he expounds. But he preserves 
throughout a sane reserve as to immediate practical applications. “We 


8° Yankee Lawyer (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1943), p. 442; see also an excellent, 
thoroughgoing study by P. L. Gregg, S.J., “The Pragmatism of Mr. Justice Holmes,” 
Georgetown Law Journal, XX XI (March, 1943), 262 ff. 

8 In the Catholic Review (Baltimore, October 22, 1943), Archbishop Curley writes a 
signed editorial, entitled, “Expose the Black Marketers,” which deals with the morality 
of buying and selling in a black market. 

® LX (1942), 161-66, 400-6; LXI (Jan., 1943), 15-22; LXI (Feb., 1943), 73-83. 
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must again remind the reader that the preceding exposition is not meant to 
cast any doubts of a practical nature upon the legitimacy of our prevailing 
casuistry. If per impossibile Pat Murphy should develop a scruple about 
the interest he receives upon his bank deposit or his War Bonds, there is 
abundant authority for a liberal solution of his case. From the point of 
view of the confessional no difficulty exists.” Nevertheless, the articles 
deserve the attention—and will certainly sustain it—even of the practical 
moralist. Father Conway closes with some considerations to be proposed to 
the radical young people who may have taken up some of these new opinions, 
These remarks are calculated to temper their enthusiasm with a regard for 
the realities of the world we live in, whether moral, social, or economic. 


HOLY EUCHARIST 


In the Ecclesiastical Review,* the Reverend John Vismara describes “Holy 
Communion Clubs” which have been organized in his parish to promote 
frequent and weekday Holy Communions on the part of the children. 
The plan includes organization into ‘““Communion Gangs” and a more or less 
public record is kept of the faithfulness with which the members of the gang 
keep up their promise of Communion once a week on a weekday. In the 
same review,™ Father Darrel F. X. Finnegan, S.J., takes exception to this 
procedure as contravening the Reserved Instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, Dec. 8, 1938. Dr. Vismara’s reply (in the same 
issue) is reassuring, inasmuch as he has taken care to safeguard against any 
danger of sacrilegious Communion; and his own experience leads him to 
believe that this danger is slight in the circumstances of the Communion 
clubs which he directs. Without wishing to negative in any sense the great 
spiritual good which is done by this apostolic work of his, it seems (to the 
present writer, at least) that some features of this plan are at variance with 
the Instruction. It isnot enough to make sure that the dangers envisaged by 
the law are precluded; one must conform to a law passed in view of a common 
danger even when that danger is absent in a particular case (can. 21). How- 
ever, the execution and application of the Instruction is a matter for the 
Ordinary’s judgment, and it is not my intention to pass judgment on the 
particular circumstances of this zealous work of Dr. Vismara. The In- 
struction is not so clear that it prevents discussion; my object is to get at its 
meaning, if possible. 

Father Daniel D. Higgins, C.SS.R., “Written Confessions for Absolu- 


8 CVII (1942), 382-87. % CIX (August, 1943), 128-31. 
85 Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stupres, ITI (1942), 601-2. 
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tion,” makes a very strong case against the writing down of their con- 
fessions by deaf-mutes. The abuses connected with this practice are indeed 
startling, especially in the case of children, whose written confessions are 
sometimes shown to the teacher beforehand that she may correct them! 
Other similar abuses and dangers are common. Father Higgins insists, 
rightly, that there is no obligation to write down these confessions, because 
of the danger of revelation, which he considers to be always present. ‘Not 
only are deaf-mutes not obliged to write their confessions, but like all other 
persons they should be discouraged from writing them. They should never 
write down any grievous sin (if they have committed any) or anything that 
might hurt their good name or the good name of the deaf-mutes as a class, 
because of the danger of manifestation which is always present.” I would 
be tempted to modify the ‘‘never” and the “always” to allow for exceptional 
circumstances, but the general rule laid down by Father Higgins—and he 
speaks from experience—seems altogether sound. In the same review, 
Father Theodore A. Opdenaker makes many practical suggestions for ‘The 
Pastor and His Deaf Parishioners.”*? 

Father McCarthy answers a question that was discussed in one of the 
American reviews a year or so ago, as to the meaning of “Offering Holy 
Communion for Others.”’** He explains the sense in which the ex opere 
operantis fruits of Holy Communion can be applied to others and continues: 
“Tt would be more accurate and, in fact, in perfect harmony with exact 
doctrine, if even a layman were to speak of offering his Mass or hearing Mass 
for the benefit of another. A layman can make this offering in a very real 
sense. In addition to the priest, who, in the’ person and by the priestly 
power of Christ, and as the deputed minister of the Church, makes the 
sacrificial oblation, all the faithful who are present participate in a special 
way in the offering of the Mass. They are real though secondary offerers.”’ 

In an effort to bring home to the faithful their privilege and their duty to 
participate actively in the Holy Sacrifice, the leaders of the liturgical move- 
ment have fostered the Dialog Mass and the use of the Missal. Perhaps 
there have been some abuses in the matter. Father Joseph P. Donovan, 
C.M., in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, is asked a question about 
reading the entire canon word for word from the pulpit, in English, while 
Mass is going on. He condemns the practice, as was to be expected, but 
along with the condemnation offers some general observations on the 
liturgical movement which are not calculated to meet the approval of all. 


8 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIII (June, 1943), 782-85. 
* XLII (July, 1943), 901-6. 

88 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, XLI (March, 1943), 200-2. 

8° XLIII (June, 1943), 836-37. 
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In fact a correspondent was later moved to remonstrate. Father Donovan 
asks, “Why this intemperate zeal in compelling young and old alike to use the 
Missal?” etc. 

There are many perhaps who are not aware of the extent to which in late 
years the Holy See has given its encouragement (subject to approbation by 
the Ordinary) to the use of the Dialog Mass. Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
writes a timely article on the subject in relation to those Jesuit schools 
where it is practiced. His book The Dialog Mass™ gives complete docu- 
mentation on the attitude of the Holy See. Some who have been apathetic 
with regard to the Dialog Mass may have been misled by the idea that it is an 
innovation. But its roots are deep in Christian tradition. And if the ideal 
sought for so long by the Holy See, the participation of the people in the 
singing of High Mass, is ever to be attained, the Dialog Mass seems almost 
a necessary means to reach that ideal. The use of the vernacular in liturgical 
services is another point that will be increasingly discussed. The Denver 
Catholic Register’ reports from London: “The movement to solicit per- | 
mission to extend the use of English in the liturgy has taken definite shape | 


with the formation of the English Liturgy Society which has as its object 
‘to promote the use of the mother tongue in public worship, so far as is 
consonant with the doctrines and tradition of the church.’ ” ‘ 

In the Hibbert Journal,® attention is called to a discussion in the Anglican t 
Church anent lay participation in the celebration of the Eucharist, which . 
could hardly be considered a problem within the houschold of faith. A book F 
by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, The Ministry of the Eucharist, discusses le 
the question: ‘Can a lay person ‘acting with due intention’ celebrate the di 
Eucharist under special circumstances? ‘This directly involves the priest- “ 
hood. Dr. Sparrow-Simpson maintains strictly that the episcopal trans- Tj 
mission of ministry is of Divine intention, and ihat non-episcopal ministries du 
merely served a valuable purpose ‘under conditions of the sixteenth century, to 
in which certain of these conceptions arose.’ . . . The vital question is obvious: by 
if no person who is not a ‘priest’ may celebrate the Eucharist, and no person ed 
who is not episcopally ordained is a ‘priest,’ then in the event of ‘Reunion,’ ; 
a non-conformist minister who has not been reordained episcopally may not to 1 
celebrate the Eucharist.” stat 

It may come as a surprise to hear that even in Catholic circles the question ont 


has been discussed as to the absolute necessity of episcopal ordination. In try 
Rome some years ago, C. Baisi wrote a dissertation, [/ ministro straordinario peal 


9 “Dialog Mass: a Halfway Mark,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, VI (Oct., 1943), se 
83-87. oT 
| New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. 

% XIX (Oct. 24, 1943), 1, col. 8 ad calc. % XLI (April, 1943), 276. 
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degli ordini sacramentali,™ in which he claimed that a priest with special 
authorization of the Pope can ordain to the diaconate and to the priesthood. 
The grounds of the claim are principally historical, and are rejected by 
Meinrad Benz, O.S.B., who reviews the book in Divus Thomas.® 

In these pages last year it was proposed as a solidly probable and practi- 
cally safe opinion that during war time in the United States one may eat 
and drink until one o’clock by the clock without violating the Eucharistic 
fast (and so of the other obligations mentioned in canon 33 §1). Since 
that time other opinions have been expressed, but I find nothing in them 
that destroys the probability of the arguments set forth at length in THEo- 
LOGICAL StupiEs.* Dr. Donovan writes in the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review on “Standard Time and Sentimentality,”®” and again a longer piece 
on “The Story of Standard Time.’® A detailed answer to his arguments 
is not called for, it seems tome. His principal point is that the old Standard 
Time, or Zone Time, is now no longer legal in this country at all, and cannot 
therefore be considered a legal time in the sense in which the word legal is 
used in canon 33. This is not the case, however, as the following reasons 
show. 

1) Canon 33 admits the existence of an ordinary legal time as well as an 
extraordinary legal time, and there is nothing in the canon which excludes 
the use of the time which is ordinarily legal, during the interval when some 
extraordinary time is adopted. For instance, from 1918 to 1921, the 
Federal law which instituted the old Standard or Zone Time, as the ordinary 
legal time for this country, also provided for an extraordinary legal time 
during the summer months. This was called Daylight Saving Time, and 
was just as legal, just as obligatory for the whole United States as the War 
Time is now. But did anybody think that it abolished the Standard Time 
during the summer months? Did anyone think that it was not permitted 
to make use of the option of canon 33 and eat and drink until one o’clock 
by the clock in those days? Perhaps there were some who thought so, but 
unless I am greatly mistaken the common practice was otherwise. 

In 1921 the Daylight Saving part of the Act was repealed and it was left 
to the individual states to do as they pleased about introducing it. In the 
states which did introduce it, everyone allowed the use of the old Standard, 
not I think, by appealing to the peculiar division of sovereignty in our coun- 
try which made possible two legal times in the same territory, but by ap- 
pealing to the choice which canon 33 allowed between legal ordinary and 


* Roma: A. L. C. I., 1935. % XX (1942), 309-11. % TIT (1942), 604-7. 
%* XLIII (March, 1943), 543-44. % XLIII (August, 1943), 990-95. 
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legal extraordinary time. But, whatever the grounds of the argument were, 
it remains true that canon 33 can be legitimately interpreted to give a choice 
between the time that is ordinarily legal, even though temporarily sup- 
planted, and the time that is introduced as an emergency measure. It is 
obvious, of course, that War Time is an extraordinary, merely temporary, 
arrangement. The Act itself arranges for its automatic cessation six months 
after the war is over. I have already explained, last year, that the 1925 
respcuse of the Code Commission did not necessarily have the meaning that 
Zone Time becomes illegal when extraordinary time is introduced. 

2) By legal time some authors understand a time which is obligatory by 
law here and now, at least for some acts. But there is no reason why the 
term in canon 33 has to be taken so restrictedly. The intent of the canon 
is to give a broad option, and we are justified in reading the word legal in a 
broad sense, so long as we do not strain its meaning. Since the Act of 1918 
establishing old Standard Time as legal in this country is still on the books 
and has not been repealed, but only temporarily suspended, it remains true 
that the old Standard Time is still recognized by law as the fundamental 
reckoning point for this country. This makes it a legal time within the 
meaning of the canon. 

3) Finally, the existence of old Standard Time asa legal time is recognized 
in this country at the present time by the U.S. Navy. I am informed bya 
professor of navigation who teaches this very matter to young naval officers: 
“The official time used by the Navy is zone time. . . . Thus in communications 
going from the first naval district (New England) to the second (New York) 
generally zone time is used.” (The Navy also uses Greenwich for some 
purposes, and War Time in navy yards, etc.) Idonot believe it is necessary 
to find actual official use of Zone Time, such as the Navy has, in order to show 
that it is still legal within the meaning of canon 33, but I mention the point 
merely as confirmatory. 

The conclusion from all this, concurred in by many others, is that we are 
justified in using the old Standard or Zone Time even while War Time is in 
effect. Hence one may eat and drink until one o’clock by the clock, without 
violating the Eucharistic fast. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue OLD TESTAMENT AND THE Critics. By J. Coppens. Translated 
from the French by Edward A. Ryan, S.J., and Edward W. Tribbe, S.J. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xiv + 167. $2.00. 

When Professor Coppens’ little book, L’ Histoire critique de l’ Ancien Testa- 
ment, appeared in 1938, it was at once acclaimed by Old Testament scholars 
everywhere as the best available brief presentation of its subject. An illus- 
tration of its favorable reception in objective Protestant circles is the appre- 
ciative review by Fleming James in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1940, 
pp.523f.). Fora highly prejudiced review from a radical Protestant position 
the reader may be referred to W. A. Irwin in the Journal of Religion (Chicago, 
1939, pp. 382-86), where Coppens’ stand is said to be intellectually dishonest 
and is labeled “‘Hitlerizing” of the human intellect. In passing it may be 
observed that Professor Irwin’s own publications give a good idea of the 
opposite tendency, in which both facts and logic are thrown away in a 
scramble for novelty. 

In view of the excellence of Coppens’ book, it is extremely fortunate that 
Fathers Ryan and Tribbe have been able to publish this English translation. 
The translation is clear and accurate; my chief criticism is rather captious, 
given the difference between the idiom of the two languages: it is that the 
distinction between the critics’ views and those of the author is often ob- 
scured, e.g., in the first paragraph of p. 33. In the next edition one would 
also like to see such adjectives as “evolutional” and “Deuteronomical” 
changed to the more usual “evolutionary” and “Deuteronomic.” Mis- 
prints are few and seldom embarrassing to the reader. 

In Chapter One the author deals with the history of O.T. criticism, 
stressing the importance of Wellhausen’s work and the development of the 
Wellhausen school since his retirement from O.T. studies in 1895. It is very 
well done, with extremely useful references to the literature of the subject. 
My chief criticism of this chapter would be that the author is sometimes in- 
clined to be a little undiscriminating in his judgments of the significance of 
recent work in the field, mentioning first-class investigation and second- or 
third-rate research side by side. However, this is a small matter indeed, 
when compared with the wealth of information from many lands and circles 
which Coppens includes in his survey. Mistakes are inevitable in dealing 
with such scattered material, seldom accessible in any one library. For 
instance, the author has completely misunderstood Torrey’s curious theory 
of Ezechiel (p. 44). The actual hypothesis of this distinguished but subjec- 
tive investigator, presented in his Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy 
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(1930), is that “the original ‘Ezekiel’ . . . was a pseudepigraph purporting to 
come from the reign of Manasseh, but in fact composed” about 230 B.C. A 
few years later an editor converted it by extensive revision and interpolation 
into a “prophecy of the so-called ‘Babylonian Golah.’” No hint of this 
astounding solution of the existing problems is given by Coppens, who 
identifies the view of Torrey with the entirely different position of Hélscher, 
The reviewer, who holds that the book is authentic throughout (though the 
text has been corrupted by careless transmission in Babylonia and the con- 
flation of variant readings), may be pardoned for referring to his own discus- 
sions of the subject (Journal of Biblical Literature, 1932, pp. 77-106; From the 
Stone Age to Christianity, 1940, pp. 246-50; The Biblical Archaeologist, 194, 
pp. 49-55), where very strong new evidence for the historicity of Ezechiel is 
marshalled. 

In Chapter Two the author describes the recent reaction against the school 
of Wellhausen, its causes and results. He begins with a compact and clear 
survey of the field of Near Eastern archaeology and its general results. The 
reviewer cannot gracefully criticize the picture which Coppens presents, 
since the latter “has drawn extensively upon” the reviewer’s presidential 
address before the American Oriental Society in 1936 (p. 55, n. 6). The 
author is too pessimistic, however, in saying (p. 60) that the excavations in 
Palestine have yielded no written documents except for the Lachish Letters. 
He inadvertently overlooks the Ostraca of Samaria, which are historically 
more important than the Lachish Letters, despite the great significance of 
the latter. Moreover, the value of hundreds of ostraca, graffiti, stamped 
jar-handles and seals is by no means negligible and will rise steadily as their 
dating and interpretation proceed. The Gezer Calendar, from the tenth 
century, is exceedingly important, as the reviewer will try to show in a forth- 
coming essay. Cuneiform tablets from the Amarna Age, discovered in 
Palestine, now number some sixteen, besides several tablets from the seventh 
century B.C. It is true that most of the cuneiform tablets in question have 
been only partly understood, as the reviewer is showing in a series of papers 
in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research (where the Lachish 
Letters and other alphabetic inscriptions are also treated). 

On pp. 80-102 the author sketches the principal new literary results of the 
anti-Wellhausenist reaction, with which, for convenience, he includes much 
matter which might perhaps better have been put into Chapter One. The 
reviewer is unable to agree with the author’s extremely high estimate of the 
work of Mowinckei, especially in the interpretation of the Psalms (pp. 83 f.). 
Brilliant Mowinckel undoubtedly is, but his acumen is rivalled only by his 
subjectivity, while he seldom employs the rich material unearthed by archae- 
ologists. His revolutionary interpretation of the Psalms, which Coppens 
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praises, has been partly disproved already by the texts of Ugarit (Ras 
Shamrah). It is true that Mowinckel’s reaction against the Machabaean 
speculations of Duhm and Haupt has been most wholesome, but there is no 
warrant for his new festival of the enthronement of Yahweh or for his view 
that terms like ’awen refer primarily to magic. In a forthcoming article the 
reviewer hopes to demonstrate that the Oracles of Balaam belong to a homo- 
geneous corpus, dating from the thirteenth-twelfth century (i.e., from the 
probable time of Balaam), and not to the tenth and seventh centuries, with 
post-exilic additions, as elaborately set forth by Mowinckel in 1930. 

The author’s high estimate of the work of Alt, von Rad, Noth, and other 
members of the Alt school (pp. 94 ff., 99 ff., etc.) is fully shared by the re- 
viewer, who believes that Alt and his pupils have accomplished more of 
enduring value in O.T. historical criticism than all other European biblical 
scholars of the past quarter-century together. This does not mean that 
either author or reviewer is inclined to follow Alt and his pupils slavishly. 
In general, however, the method of Alt is far superior to that of any other 
contemporary scholar in the field (cf. the reviewer’s remarks, Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society, 1932, p. 252; From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
1940, passages referred to in the index under “Alt, A.’’). 

In Chapter Three, the author sketches the present situation in the field of 
0.T. criticism and suggests prospects for the future. He wisely keeps his 
personal reactions in the background, pointing out only that fruitful synthe- 
sis must utilize the results of the best non-Catholic scholarship, though 
examining them with caution and restraint. He correctly observes that the 
decrees of the Pontifical Biblical Commission have been of great service in 
keeping Catholic biblical scholars from the wild divagations which have 
characterized so many competent Protestant investigators during the past 
generation. To the reviewer, for example, the original work of Loisy in 
imitation of Protestant precursors seems fantastic. Particularly welcome 
are the prudent observations of the author on the subject of the “substan- 
tially Mosaic”’ origin of the Pentateuch, with which the reviewer is happy to 
concur from a strictly independent scholarly point of view. 

There are many more things the reviewer would like to say in commen- 
dation and illustration of the book. Author and translators have alike 
merited well from all serious biblical students, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic. The reviewer would like in conclusion to express the hope that 
review copies have been widely distributed among standard Protestant and 
Jewish organs, as well as among Catholic, since the author’s sane conserva- 
tism cannot but exercise a wholesome influence wherever men are interested 
in the interpretation of Scripture. 

Johns Hopkins University W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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From Jesus TO Paut. By Joseph Klausner. Translated from the Mod- 
ern Hebrew by W. F. Stinespring. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943, 


Pp. xvi + 624. $3.50. 

This book is a translation of the original Hebrew work of Dr. Klausner, 
Professor in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, which was published in 
1939. It continues the work Klausner began in his life of Jesus. 

Dr. Klausner’s idea of Christ and His work is known from his previous 
book. He repeats it briefly in this new publication. Jesus certainly existed 
and was crucified (p. 107). But He was a “thorough Jew” (p. 4), although 
He pushed Pharisaic ethics toextremes. The ill effects of this are illustrated 
from the well-known principle of optics that light can increase in intensity 
until it becomes darkness (p. 5 and again on p. 559). Jesus thought He was 
the Messiah, but He believed that He was sent to preach to the Jews only. 
He had no idea of founding a distinct religion, much less a world-religion. 
Jesus was apprehended and crucified as a false messiah. How then explain 
that He was not forgotten as were all the other false messiahs? 

To Mary Magdalene goes the “honor’”’ of saving Him from oblivion. She, 
“‘a woman hysterical to the point of madness,’ reported that she had seen 
Jesus. And from this first “vision” arose the idea of a resurrected Jesus 
(pp. 255-56). 

But how could such a vision be the foundation of a religion so strong and 
enduring as Christianity? Jesus was afterwards seen in visions by a number 
of disciples. The women and disciples actually saw Jesus after His cruci- 
fixion—in a vision which appeared to them, “enthusiastic to the point of 
madness, and credulous to the point of blindness, as a complete reality” 
(p. 256). 

There is still to be explained why this happened in the case of Jesus and 
not in the case of the others who claimed to be messiahs. Jesus was different. 
He had ‘‘a remarkable personality,” “did remarkable deeds, and spoke re- 
markable words.” Hence His disciples cherished His memory ‘“‘to the point 
where they saw him in their imagination as risen and alive’’ (p. 261). 

Klausner explains the order of events as follows: 

1) After the crucifixion the disciples, scandalized, disappointed, and fearing 
persecution, scattered. But they carried the idea of the resurrection in their 
minds, because in those days all Jews (except the Sadducees) accepted the 
idea of the resurrection of the dead (p. 264). 

2) Mary Magdalene had her vision, but the disciples fled to Galilee—‘the 
news of what had happened in Jerusalem had not reached there” (p. 264-65). 

3) In Galilee Peter had his vision. ‘He also was incurably emotional 
and visionary” (p. 265). 
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4) Peter returned to Jerusalem, and the upper chamber became a meeting 
place for the disciples. 

5) Jesus’ mother and at least two of His brothers joined the disciples. 
(They had previously opposed Jesus.) 

6) James, the brother of Jesus, eventually had a vision “of his im- 
agination.”” 

7) Then the Twelve and many of the brethren had visions. Thus the 
personality and teaching of Jesus coupled with the memory of His horrible 
death led them, “enthusiastic visionaries as they were,’ to see Him in 
vision. 

What explanation does Klausner offer for this mass hallucination? A 
rhetorical question: “Is it an unusual thing for tender-hearted men under the 
stress of grief to see in imagination their beloved wives or children who have 
died before their time, as though they were alive?” (p. 267). Klausner is 
evidently satisfied that there is but one answer to this question, and that that 
answer explains all the visions of Jesus. How many of such people think 
that their visions are actually a seeing of a person really alive, Klausner does 
not discuss. Nor does he give examples of those who would be ready to die 
for their conviction that their visions had objective reality. Nor does he 
explain how so many different people, under so many different circumstances 
of time and place, could have had such an abiding conviction with regard to 
a person who had by his terrible death definitely put an end to their fondest 
hope. 

8) Then Isaiah 53 was applied to Jesus. This was easy, according to 
Klausner. 

9) All political implications were removed from the idea of messiahship. 
Jesus’ kingdom will be triumphant in the last days. This was done to avoid 
any charge of rebellion against Rome, and to show that Jesus was not like 
the false messiahs, who had favored force to establish their messianic king- 
doms. Klausner is satisfied that the idea of a political messianic kingdom 
was the only idea until Jesus died, because of the question with regard to the 
establishment of the kingdom that is asked in Acts 1:6 (p. 268; cf. p. 563). 

10) So the enthusiasm of the disciples and their power of imagination, 
coupled with their new interpretation of biblical verses, attracted other 
enthusiasts and imaginative people like themselves (p. 269). 

Peter was the leader of this little community. His sensitive feelings and 
strong imagination were needed to give ‘‘impetus to an irrational religious 
movement based on the belief that a crucified Messiah not of the house of 
David had risen from the dead and after a little would come to judge the 
tribes of Israel.” Peter was “fickle,” but of unquestioning loyalty (p. 
270-71). 
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Then on Pentecost came a psychopathological phenomenon (pp. 273-75): 
a breaking forth of disconnected utterances from the mouths of highly 
emotional people at a time when they were greatly excited and their imag. 
inations were stirred to the point of ecstasy. It seemed to the hearers that 
they heard words in their own languages. More enthusiasts joined the 
small group. According to Klausner (arguing from the passage on the 
resurrection apparitions in I Cor. 15:6, to correct the number 3,000 in Acts) 
500 converts were made on this day. These people were Hellenistic Diaspora 
Jews. Were it not for them there could have been no world-Christianity. 

The “Nazarenes” (the Palestinian converts from Judaism) were largely 
poor and penniless (pp. 276-78), hence not strong. But the Sadducees made 
the mistake of arresting and freeing Peter and John, for as a result of the 
incident more followers joined the weak little sect (p. 283). 

So much for the origin of the first smaii body of Christians. They had 
already taken three steps that Christ had never dreamt of: 

1) They had brought Him back to life from the dead. 

2) They had made His messiahship spiritual, not political. 

3) They had explained His death as the way in which the Messiah had to 
bring salvation. 

But this still does not explain how Christianity could get a permanent 
foothold in the world. The first three books of Klausner’s volume prepare 
the ground for the explanation of this. The way was paved by the Jews of 
the Diaspora. They were uprooted, half-assimilated Jews. Besides, there 
were numerous proselytes and ‘“‘God-fearers” from among the Gentiles who 
were conditioned for the new doctrine (pp. 3-49). Another element which 
set the stage for the spread of Christianity was the wide-spread, well-organ- 
ized Roman Empire. The ease of travel made the spread of ideas also easy. 
These ideas (Jewish and pagan) prepared the way for Christianity. Pagan 
philosophy as well as the spirit of syncretism in religion made the minds of 
men ready to accept what Paul and his companions came to preach (pp. 
53-119). Pagan philosphy prepared the way because in some cases the 
philosophers aroused a spirit of skepticism (as Lucretius), or because in 
others they spread “Christian” ideas before Christianity came onto the 
scene (Epictetus and Seneca). 

Hellenistic Jewish thought also (pp. 123-205), as exemplified in the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, Fourth Machabees, the Sibylline Oracles, and Philo 
Judaeus, had its share in preparing for, and contributing to, Christian 
thought. 

We can discuss only a few of Dr. Klausner’s opinions here; but we strive 
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to pick out the most important. According to Klausner syncretism was 
rife in the days when Christianity spread. Gods and beliefs were ex- 
changed, exported, and imported. This had a negative eilect in preparing 
the way for Christianity in that it diminished respect for the pagan gods and 
goddesses. It weakened and diluted religion (p. 103), and made it easier for 
men to turn to Christianity. Positively, it helped by spreading abroad the 
pagan resurrection myths. After recounting the various resurrection stories, 
Klausner comes to what is the crux of the Christian resurrection story (p. 
107), and says, “We have a certain amount of information that a god was 
sacrificed as a propitiation-offering for the people and their sins; yet the god 
rose again....”” Up to this point, Klausner has been generous enough with 
reference and detail; but for this statement he leaves us with a reference to 
E. Dujardin, adding, “This book, in its main thesis, cannot bear critical 
examination.” But for Klausner “there can be no doubt” that the general 
influence, ‘however remote and obscure,”’ of these pagan stories was respon- 
sible for a Jewish Messiah’s becoming the Son of God. Besides this the 
Oriental mystery religions promised to the individual deliverance and salva- 
tion from his woes and particularly from sin (p. 113). (One wonders that 
Christianity with its preaching could have made any headway against such 
religions, which thus had all the attractive traits of Christianity, and none of 
its burdens, which Klausner later condemns as oppressive and impossible.) 
However, in spite of such fine promises in these pagan religions the world 
was yearning for a savior (p. 376), and was in psychological dejection (pp. 
447-49). 

Another practice of the pagans helped Christianity considerably, the 
custom of apotheosizing men, which was well established at that time (p. 
109). Klausner enumerates examples; but he neglects to mention that these 
deifications were introduced by the strong arm of rulers, and that they 
deified members of ruling families; or else they elevated heroes from the 
misty past. They were not the work of a handful of obscure preachers, 
speaking of a despised and crucified Jew, whose history was recent enough to 
be checked. And one can doubt how seriously many of these deifications 
were taken. 

As to the Hellenistic Jewish writings, that the Wisdom of Solomon influ- 
enced Christianity can be admitted. But even here Klausner does not seem 
to be quite sure what he thinks of Christianity; for on page 130 he says that 
Christianity “‘was altogether not of this world,” and on page 136 he says 
that it was a “middle path between polytheism and monotheism .. . be- 
tween Greek mundane wisdom and Jewish divine wisdom.” In the Fourth 
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Machabees (6:26-29; 17:11-22), as Klausner asserts, there is an idea of 
vicarious atonement (pp. 137-40). But this does not prove that the first 
Christians depended upon it (if they knew it) to explain Christ’s death. 

Klausner’s treatment of the Sibylline books is quite full, but it proves 
nothing new. It is generally recognized that in some sections of these books 
there are proofs of pre-Christian apocalyptic and messianic belief. That 
such sections could have prepared the way for the Christian messianic belief 
(p. 177) cannot be denied. This can be asserted of all the vague messianic 
hopes of the time, with proper qualifications as to how many were actually 
reached and influenced by these ideas. But Klausner insists on the fact 
that the Sibylline messiah was a political messiah. And we must ask how, 
if the Sibylline concepts had any great hold on the Hellenistic world, they 
could be brought to accept the Christian messianic teaching. The question 
will always remain, in any case, how many were reached by these writings. 
That they were addressed to a wide audience does not prove that a wide 
group actually read them, at least before Christianity gained a foothold. 

The Sibylline books insist on the ethical aspects of the Jewish religion, 
“without any specific mention of the ceremonial laws,” as Klausner says 
(pp. 162, 170). But Klausner is wrong in asserting that Paul’s preaching 
followed the same method. Paul makes frequent mention of the ceremonial 
laws—and generally to oppose them. 

It is mystifying also to find Dr. Klausner attempting to prove the depen- 
dence of Christianity on the Sibyllines by asserting that in opposing idolatry 
early Christianity in the days of Paul “insisted only on the requirements 
between man and man (and not those between man and God)” just as the 
Sibyllines did. One has but to read Paul (especially Romans) to see how 
untrue this is. Klausner himself paints another picture when he repeatedly 
asserts that early Christianity was altogether otherworldly, and did not 
insist enough on the social relationship of man and man. 

The universalism of the Sibyllines, as that of the prophets and that of 
Hellenistic Judaism, doubtless did prepare the way for Christianity to some 
degree. But if the mentality and tendencies of the Jewish world of that time 
were as universalistic as Klausner would have them, it is very difficult to 
explain the great measure of opposition that Christianity met from the Jews. 
Loyalty to the ceremonial laws is not a sufficient explanation, because Klaus- 
ner holds that the Jews (especially the Hellenistic Jews) were ready to 
compromise here. And those who defended the ceremonial laws did so 
because they saw in them a bulwark against universalism and consequent 
assimilation. 

The chapter on Philo Judaeus (Bk. III, chap. iv) follows the modern tra- 
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ditional lines that Christianity (especially John and Paul) took much from 
Philo. But Klausner holds that Philo was “thoroughly Jewish” though 
immersed in Greek culture (pp. 198-99). In proof of this he praises on page 
197 Philo’s idea of the messianic era (“political and worldly,” favoring “war 
and conquest ...and even violence and terror....”) as a “thoroughly 
Jewish point of view.”’ Also the “Jewish national separateness and all the 
territorial and nationalistic aspirations contained in the Jewish Messianic 
conception” were Philo’s (p. 198). 

Moreover, despite the fact that Philo calls the stars gods, he was a “thor- 
oughly faithful and monotheistic Jew” (p. 200). Still it was “impossible” 
for this man so immersed in Hellenistic Judaism to be a thorough Jew (p. 
200). Clearly Professor Klausner cannot quite make up his mind on Philo, 
or rather his mind wavers as he seeks to turn every fact to fit his theses. 
For Klausner recognizes that Philo could hardly have been such a thorough 
Jew, if Christianity found so much of its doctrine in him, and Judaism mean- 
time ignored him. 

So was the ground prepared for the seed of Christianity as a world-religion, 
according to Klausner. In Palestine was a weak little group of victims of 
hallucinations and psychopathological phenomena. In the world at large 
were Hellenistic Jews with their mentality already conditioned by their 
contact with the Gentiles and such books as the Sibyllines and Philo’s works. 
The pagans were ready, because on the one hand their philosophers had pre- 
pared them either by spreading deep skepticism or by preaching “Christian” 
ethics (although Klausner on p. 80 says that the pagan philosophers of the 
first century saw in both Judaism and Christianity ‘‘a faith of folly” and 
opposed their spread with all their might); and because on the other hand 
syncretism had weakened the belief in the old gods, while spreading the idea 
of dying and rising and savior gods. Still men were yearning for a savior 
god (pp. 354, 358, 376, though on page 378 Klausner accepts as true the 
Athenian rejection of Paul). 

So Christianity set to work. Klausner makes the Lord’s Supper a mixture 
of the Jewish Passover and the feasts of the mystery rites (p. 114). Baptism 
was a mixture of the Jewish ablutions and the pagan /aurobolium, where 
“sacrificial gore” was poured over the initiate, and there was the idea that 
this gore was given in ransom for many (pp. 114-15). But not by compro- 
mising ritual alone is the spread of Christianity to be explained. The Acts 
of the Apostles definitely flatters the Romans and Gentiles, and blames the 
Jews for the ills that Christians suffer (pp. 214, 358). This is strange, since 
Klausner does not deny that the Jews did cause many of these ills. More- 
over, he himself quotes many sections of the Acts where the author definitely 
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accuses the Gentiles of persecuting the infant Church (e.g., p. 358). And 
finally Klausner himself comes to the defense of Festus when the Acts accuses 
him of prolonging Paul’s imprisonment in hopes of receiving a bribe! 

But the real explanation of the spread of Christianity is Paul. Paul was 
the real founder of Christianity. He changed it from a little Jewish sect to 
a world-religion. Paul was a Jew, a Pharisee, who had studied in Jerusalem 
under the rabbis. He was, however, influenced by the pagan philosophies 
and mystical religions. 

Now Paul at first opposed Christianity fiercely. He saw Christ crucified 
(p. 316) and witnessed the death of Stephen. These sights “haunted” Paul 
and caused an involved psychological process which was apt to bring on a 
vision (p. 316; all this went on in Paul’s subliminal consciousness, p. 322, 
n. 14). Insucha state of mind Paul was hurrying to Damascus to persecute 
the Christians there, when he was struck down by an epileptic fit. There 
is no doubt in Klausner’s mind concerning Paul’s epilepsy (pp. 326-29, 442). 
He alleges as proofs the ‘‘facts” that Mohammed, Augustine, Bernard, 
Savanarola, Napoleon, Jakob Boehme, Swedenborg, Julius Caesar, Peter the 
Great, Rousseau, Pascal, and Dostoiewsky were epileptics, and by implication 
says that epilepsy explains their great accomplishments. Klausner does not 
bother to mention that there is little or no evidence for the epileptic affliction 
of some of those he cites, or that competent medical men deny or doubt the 
epilepsy of many of those he mentions. Nor does he refer to the fact that 
medical men who have studied the records about Paul deny that he could 
have been an epileptic; so definite is medical opinion that Paul Wendland in 
the third edition of his Die Hellenistischrimische Kultur abandoned the 
theory of epilepsy with the words: “It is a thesis of historians ignorant of 
medicine, and of medical men ignorant of history.” In passing it is interest- 
ing to note that Sholem Asch, the Jewish novelist, in his recent novel on 
Paul presents Paul in the same light as Klausner does. 

Paul as a result of this epileptic fit and its accompanying vision goes on to 
Damascus and meets Ananias, who persuades him that the new religious 
movement is good, thus removing the “scales” from his eyes (p. 331). If 
ancient commentators can be accused of allegorizing to avoid difficulties in 
the sacred text, our modern commentators can rival them when there is 
something supernatural to be explained away. 
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After a three years’ stay in Arabia, “‘where he [Paul] attempted to clarify 
to himself the great change which had taken place in his soul” (evidently not 
knowing that it was all the result of a temporary fit), Paul proceeded to 
Jerusalem to see Cephas (pp. 332-33). And now his real preaching is to 
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begin. But before we consider his preaching let us see what manner of man 
Klausner makes Paul. 

Paul was half Jew, half Hellenist (p. 312). Though the opinion that Paul 
and Epictetus exchanged letters does not meet with favor from Klausner, 
he has no doubt but that Epictetus influenced Paul (p. 62), and hence Paul’s 
preaching of certain aspects of Christianity was made easy (p. 94). Of 
course we cannot determine definitely when Paul first purposely studied 
Greek philosophy. But in Tarsus his world-view was formed (p. 345). Nor 
do we know when he first began to study deliberately the mystery religions of 
Asia Minor (p. 344; on p. 463 Klausner speaks differently: “‘To be sure, Paul 
the Apostle did not formally study ‘Greek learning’ ”’; but he absorbed it 
unconsciously and against his will; however on pp. 482 and 485 he says that 
these ideas “hovered in the air,’”’ but then he comes back, on p. 582, to his 
original view that Paul was conscious of all that he was doing). The result 
for Klausner is Paul’s composite character of Hellenist (pagan), and Jew. 
This explains much in Paul’s character. 

Paul was of “unstable temperament” (p. 320), a visionary (p. 324), and 
“a diplomatic politician” (p. 355, and again on page 556, because Paul 
wished to be “all things to all men’), an appeaser (p. 506), a hypocrite 
(p. 398), “passionate and inclined to sin” (p. 423), even of “untram- 
meled passionateness” (p. 587), though he “sometimes” overcame his 
passions (p. 423), “lacking in humility” and an emotional zealot (p. 424), 
“a thorough melancholiac” (p. 425, quoting part of Romans 8: 19-26, refer- 
ring to the world groaning for salvation, though Klausner himself calls this 
same passage “sublime” on page 526). 

Paul, moreover, had a sense of inferiority to the other apostles who were 
with Jesus during His lifetime (p. 134), and he opposed Peter to the end (pp. 
418-20). He was hard to work with, a tyrant, selfish, hated, and alone 
(pp. 425-26, though on page 587 Klausner, discussing the evidence of Paul’s 
letters, says “‘he won friends and helpers for himself everywhere’’). 

Naturally these characteristics showed themselves in the content and 
method of Paul’s teaching. For instance, Paul’s insistence on the “‘spiritual”’ 
or “heavenly” Christ as against the “earthly” (flesh and blood) Christ was 
due to the fact that Paul wanted to destroy the superiority of those who had 
known Jesus in the flesh (p. 314, though on page 470 the author says that the 
“spiritualizing” of Christ was due to Paul’s fear of spirits: Christ had to be a 
spirit to overcome the evil spirits). 

And Paul’s opportunism influenced the new religion in many ways. He 
set aside the ceremonial laws to win the Gentiles (p. 320, though on page 321, 
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n. 10, Klausner notes that there was in Judaism the belief that these laws 
would be set aside in the messianic age; in his chapter on the proselytes and 
“‘God-fearers,” he indicates that Judaism had already compromised on these 
same laws; and finally asserts that when Judaism becomes the world-religion, 
the laws will be mitigated). 

Paul’s hypocrisy is further evidenced by his having Timothy circumcised 
(p. 355), and by his own observance of the Nazarite law (pp. 399, 506). So 
also, to keep his favor with the Palestinian Jews, he made the frequently 
mentioned collections of alms to be sent to the Church of Jerusalem (p. 383, 
n. 4, though it is Klausner’s contention that a similar practice had existed 
already among the Jews of the Diaspora, out of charity). Again on the 
question of eating food sacrificed to idols (I Cor. 8:4-13), Paul’s wise and 
clear distinctions are labeled “opportunist’”’ (pp. 564-65). Similarly his 
enunciation of the principle of obedience to secular authority (Rom. 13:1-4) 
is called “‘a recital of praise for the tyranny of Caligula and Nero, or of Ges- 
sius Florus. One is forced to see in it flattery of the rulers....” Paul also 
favored slavery, when he insisted that slaves should be obedient to their 
masters (I Cor. 7: 20-24), a passage that Klausner should reread, along with 
Edgar J. Goodspeed’s clear statement on the subject in the Journal of Bible 
and Religion, XI (1943), 169-70. The doctrine of Paul and of Christianity 
certainly changed the status of the slave radically. 

Again Paul is opportunist when he tells wives to be subject to their hus- 
bands, as the Church is to Christ (p. 567), but here Klausner neglects to 
complete the quotation from Eph. 5:21 ff., which would have shown how 
lofty Paul’s concept was. Paul’s acceptance of the pagan evaluation of 
women is also seen in the insistence by Paul that women should cover their 
heads when praying or prophesying (I Cor. 11:4-7; 13-15), though Klausner 
indicates that the Talmud taught that women should always have their 
heads covered when in public (pp. 566-67). The equality of all in Christ, 
which was a doctrine dear to Paul and which afswers many of Klausner’s 
strictures, receives a mere mention (p. 569). Klausner inserts in this section 
(pp. 570-72) Paul’s advice on virginity, but this is far from proving Paul's 
low idea of women, or Paul’s opportunism. Neither Jew nor pagan would 
be easily won by such a doctrine. But in trying to prove that Paul con- 
sidered marriage ‘“‘a necessary evil,’”’ he does not handle Paul’s words fairly. 
It is a case of good and better, each according to the “gift of God,” not of 
good and evil. 

Paul’s pessimism is proved by Klausner not only from Paul’s “low idea” 
of marriage (only the sex impulse is considered according to Klausner; again 
cf. Eph. 5:21 ff.) but especially from Paul’s “identification” of flesh and sin 
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(pp. 521-22, 573). If Klausner has read far, even in Romans, he should 
realize that Paul was far from being a pessimist. He had unbounded hope 
in Christ and His Gospel. In fact, Klausner admits elsewhere that Paul 
held that Christ had won saving grace for all mankind (p. 140). 

Paul’s doctrine of predestination is “hate-filled” (p. 524). That again 
would be true if Paul did not insist that Christ had won and offered to all 
men salvation. For Paul, according to Klausner, repentance is of no avail 
(p. 548; but cf. p. 554 where Klausner quotes Paul on repentance). On the 
other hand because of Paul’s doctrine on sin and salvation Klausner holds 
Paul responsible for the sins Paul condemns in his letters (p. 592). 

On pages 558-61 Paul’s doctrine on charity is praised, especially the pas- 
sage on ‘‘love” in I Cor. 13:1-13. But the triad of faith, hope, and love 
“comes from Greek sources.” Moreover, according to Klausner, this love 
is imperfect because truth and justice are lacking. But see vv. 6-7 and 
Klausner’s own contention on pages 602 and 603, where he says, “There is 
no religion like Judaism in holding the good heart superior to the rest of 
human virtues; there is none like it in considering the Jove that wells up from 
the depth of the soul better than the utmost virtues, better even than 
knowledge.” 

Klausner’s treatment of Paul’s belief with regard to the parousia follows 
the now traditional rationalistic lines; namely, that Paul believed that Christ 
was to come in judgment soon. But Paul is misrepresented as saying that 
belief in the imminence of the parousia is so fundamental that without it 
Christianity is ‘‘mere foolishness,”’ and Christians the most “‘pitiable’’ people 
in the world (p. 592). For proof of this Klausner refers us to I Cor. 15:13- 
29, where Paul insists on faith in the final resurrection, not in the imminence 
of the parousia. 

Dr. Klausner’s treatment of “The Life in Christ” (Bk. VII, chap. iv) is 
caricature. But a similar stricture could be put upon much of his treatment 
of Paul’s doctrine. 

Solomon Zeitlin, Professor of Rabbinical Literature at Dropsie College, 
reviewing the original Hebrew edition of this work in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, XXX (1941), 309-14, charges against Klausner’s treatment of 
rabbinic sources, “The rabbinical sources which he quotes are not correct, 
and the quotations are wrongly interpreted, which shows that he has not 
penetrated deeply enough into rabbinical literature.”’ Zeitlin gives several 
examples (cf. also his brief review of the English edition in the same quar- 
terly, July, 1943, pp. 117-21). A similar criticism must be given of Klaus- 
ner’s treatment of the Gospels and Paul as well. One must further agree 
with Zeitlin, “In this book . . . the author shows that he is eclectic, not an 
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original thinker.’ In the case of his work on Paul, he has drawn on the 
opinions of the extreme rationalists, or at least accepted opinions of 
the extreme type from all sources. He has selected his material to prove 
a thesis. Indeed, in spite of the years that Klausner spent preparing this 
volume, one feels that not enough time was spent directly on Paul’s 
writings, but the author’s attention was directed towards finding what 
others said about Paul (usually, too, those who spoke adversely). For there 
are many texts that are only half interpreted, and many that are not fairly 
quoted. Some I have noted already; others I omit, for this discussion is 
already too long. 

The conclusion must be that Dr. Klausner, in spite of his labor in prepar- 
ing his book, and in spite of his expressed desire to be the objective historian, 
has misunderstood Paul. Hence, while those who are advanced in the study 
of the New Testament may find Klausner’s point of view interesting in some 
matters, still the book is not one that can be recommended as a fair introduc- 
tion to St. Paul. 

Weston College James E. CoLeran, S.J. 


Tue Historic Mission oF Jesus. A Constructive Re-examination of the 
Eschatological Teaching in the Synoptic Gospels. By Cecil J. Cadoux. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xxiv + 376. $3.00. 

‘*The use of the literary sources will be, as far as it may be, objective. ... 
Without some subjective sense as to what is possible, probable, credible, and 
the reverse, we could not carry through any effort to reconstruct the past. ... 
Nor can it be denied that subjective considerations always bear some impress 
of the ‘personal factor’, and that there is no absolutely reliable rule-of-the- 
thumb whereby we can make sure that our subjective machinery of judgment 
will never in any way mislead us” (p. 9). 

Beginning with the above quoted premise, the author strives to reconstruct 
the principal teaching of the historic Jesus as seen in the Synoptics, apart 
from the influence of the Fourth Gospel and the later Christian community. 
He places the actual teaching of Christ somewhere between the totally 
eschatological theory of Schweitzer and the realized eschatology of Dodd. 

After an introduction in which he explains the work already done on the 
eschatology in the Synoptics and deprecates the influence of Form-Criticism, 
the author divides the main body of his work into four parts: I. The Bringer 
of the Kingdom of God. II. The Nature and Presence of the Kingdom of 
God. III. The Future of the Kingdom as First Envisaged. IV. The 
Future of the Kingdom as Last Envisaged. A chapter of more general con- 
clusions follows. The body of the book is arranged in thesis form, the 
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conclusions being stated in bold-faced type at the head of each chapter with 
supporting texts from the Synoptic sources arranged in order as proof of the 
various contentions. 

Jesus is portrayed as becoming conscious of His Messiahship at His bap- 
tism and thereafter committing Himself to self-sacrificing service of His 
fellow men “to save them from sin, ignorance, illness, and sorrow, and to 
lead them into the same enjoyment of God’s love as He Himself possessed.” 
Christ strove to accomplish His purpose by leading men into the Kingdom 
of God, which in essence includes all men who are loyally compliant to the 
will of God, their King and Father. This Kingdom was already present on 
earth in the persons of Christ and His disciples and was destined to include 
all men. This universalistic idea Jesus deliberately kept obscure until He 
could eradicate Jewish hatred of the Roman overlord by His doctrine of 
pacifism. 

Jesus began His ministry expecting Israel to receive, honor, and follow 
Him to a future “golden culmination” which He spoke of as the Coming of 
the Kingdom. A future beyond the grave is dimly foreseen and obscurely 
foretold, consisting mainly in a division of all men into those within and 
those without the Kingdom. 

In the latter days of His ministry, Christ began to realize with deep disap- 
pointment and sorrow that the Jewish people would not follow Him. He 
realized that this rejection meant death for Himself and destruction for 
Israel. Instead of fleeing the approaching evil, Christ accepted His death, 
hoping that it would bring about widespread repentance and possibly save 
Israel from repudiating His pacifist policy toward Rome and thus preserve 
them from the horrors of Roman conquest. He expected to depart for 
Paradise immediately after His death, whence He would return after a brief 
period (not to exceed the lifetime of a generation). His return would inaugu- 
rate the great Coming of the Kingdom of God, involving the resurrection of 
the dead, the last judgment, a fiery gehenna for the wicked and the Kingdom 
of Heaven for the just. 

Thus Dr. Cadoux depicts the historical mission of Jesus—a mission mis- 
taken in some of its doctrine, especially the prediction of an eternal Hell, 
which no one can admit as compatible with a God of love, and in the time 
and nature of the parousia. Nevertheless, Dr. Cadoux claims for Jesus that 
unique spiritual union with God in filial love which makes Him the outstand- 
ing man of history and the Master of us all. 

What can be said of such a book? Certainly, we must admire the author’s 
evidently sincere purpose in writing it. We must applaud his conservatism 
and his rejection of the conjectures of Form-Criticism. For the rest, we 
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cannot consider a story of Jesus obtained by subjective juggling of supposed 
sources of the Synoptics as even distantly bordering on history. 
West Baden College C. L. Firstos, § J. 


Gop INFINITE THE WORLD AND Reason. Some Theses from Natural 
Theology. By William J. Brosnan, S.J., Ph.D. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 246. $2.25. 

In 1921 Fr. Brosnan published a complete textbook of natural theology, 
written in Latin and entitled Jmstitutiones Theologiae Naturalis. Later he 
began to publish a similar text in English, divided into three volumes, of 
which the present book is the third and last. The first of these volumes, 
God and Reason, appeared in 1924 and dealt with questions concerning the 
existence of God. The second volume, God Infinite and Reason, published 
in 1928, studied the divine essence and attributes. The present volume 
is concerned with the relations of God to the world. It discusses the 
problems involved in divine knowledge, creation, conservation, concurrence, 
and providence. 

This present book, like its predecessors, is in general noteworthy for its 
strict adherence to Scholastic method (not however in problem, but in thesis 
form), for its precise expression of ideas, for its scrupulous care to prove each 
step in the argument, and for its relegation of points, which are in dispute 
among Scholastic philosophers, to scholia, separated from the exposition of 
matters on which Scholastic philosophers agree. Noteworthy too isa lengthy 
Introduction, in which the author gives careful consideration to modern 
non-Scholastic thought on the matters treated in the book, together with 
abundant quotation from representative writers. The book’s final thesis, 
on the problem of evil, is very thorough and is deserving of special com- 
mendation. 

There are several defects of form, which recur throughout the volume. 
One of these seems to arise from the author’s striving for precision and 
clarity of expression. So great is this striving that many sentences in the 
book are labored, involved, difficult to read, and even more difficult to under- 
stand at a first reading. There are times when this effort, though it result 
in expressing clearly the mind of the author, does not succeed so well in 
clarifyiny the subject matter. An unusual English phraseology is also of 
frequent . «currence in the text. Such expressions as “to say a relation to,” 
“to put an action,” “to place an action,” the “viciousness”’ (p. 114) of an 
adversary’s opinion, may find place in a literal translation from some Latin 
text, but they are rather unexpected in an originally English composition. 
Moreover, the proofs of theses are repeatedly stated in the form of the con- 
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ditional syllogism and this custom at any rate does not lend interest to the 
argument. It seems also that the author does not always do full justice to 
the opinions of his opponents, when these are Scholastic philosophers. He 
gives his own interpretation of what they hold, but he does not quote them. 
This practice is quite in contrast to his treatment of non-Scholastic adver- 
saries and it can hardly be satisfactory to students who would use this text. 
Sometimes, too, in the case of disputed points, the author mentions or 
develops only that opinion which he prefers; and on occasion he appears to 
be overattached to doctrines which are not more than probably true. 

In doctrinal content this book presents material similar to that found in 
other undergraduate Scholastic texts of natural theology. It follows the 
customary textbook practice in the division of the subject matter and in the 
selection of theses. The author is aligned with the Molinist doctrines of 
God’s foreknowledge and concursus. He does not offer any new contribution 
to the development of these or other matters; but his treatment of them sug- 
gests the specific remarks or criticisms which follow. 

In the discussion of God’s foreknowledge it is argued that free futuribles 
are knowable from eternity because “their objective truth is independent of 
any definite time” (p. 40). Is it not, however, dependent upon a contingent 
condition and a contingent choice, which would occur in time? 

The author holds that there can be no objective medium in which God can 
know man’s future free act, prior to man’s free action, and which determines 
the objective truth of the action known in it (pp. 49 ff.). This opinion does 
not well agree with the author’s first thesis (p. 37) that God “‘decrees . . . the 
existence of the world, and, consequent on this decree, knows... . all things 
in the world, man’s free actions included . . .”, nor with his statement (p. 55) 
that God knows free futures “‘in his essence including his creative decree, as 
in an objective medium which irrevocably determines their ontological truth 
as acts which willbe. ...” And indeed it is quite logical, in the Molinist sys- 
tem, to say that God knows free futures in His absolute decree, as in an 
objective medium which determines their ontological truth. For in this 
system the divine decree to give a man that concursus, with which God, by 
His middle knowledge, foresaw man would co-operate, is a decree which 
determines that a futurible human choice shall have actual being; and it 
determines this even before human consent occurs in the absolute order. 

The author’s reason for rejecting an objective determining medium, in 
which God may know free futures, is that the free act of man can be deter- 
mined only by man, when he acts freely, else it would not be a free act (pp. 
49 ff.). This reasoning again does not agree with the author’s statements 
cited above; and it seems to imply that the divine decrees regarding the free 
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futures are not determined prior to man’s actual consent to them and that 
they derive their efficacy from that consent. 

In connection with this same reasoning of the author, one notes that he 
denies (p. 62) that, if God foreknows man’s free acts, these would necessarily 
exist, with a necessity antecedent to the act of the will; but that he does not 
here distinguish between the futurible and the future act of the will. Now 
in the Molinist system God’s knowledge, decree, and concursus induce no 
necessity antecedent to a futurible act of the will; but once God has decreed 
that a futurible act shall have being, that act necessarily will be, and this 
necessity exists prior to man’s future consent. 

In regard to free futuribles, the author holds that they are known by God 
in the divine essence, as in an objective medium, a medium, however, which 
does not determine their objective truth, but which represents it, supposing 
it to be determined by man (pp. 51, 54). Itis to be regretted that the reader 
is not told that, though some Molinists are of this opinion, many of them 
reject any objective medium for God’s knowledge of free futuribles, as logi- 
cally incompatible with the Molinist system. This omission is the more 
surprising because the author, in answer to an objection (p. 60), concedes 
that a free futurible cannot be known with certainty in its cause, but can be 
known in itself by an infinite intellect. One recalls also that, in his Imstitu- 
tiones Theologiae Naturalis (p. 264), the author teaches that God knows free 
futuribles sine ullo omnino medio. 

One further point to remark is the author’s identification of the formal 
object of God’s knowledge with its primary object (p. 54). There seems to 
be here a confusion of ideas. For the primary object of a knowledge faculty 
is a subdivision of its material object, while the formal object must be found 
in both the primary and secondary material objects. The formal object ofa 
given faculty is that in things which renders them attainable by that faculty, 
as color in things renders them perceptible by the power of sight. 

In his thesis on creation, when handling the difficulty of reconciling God’s 
immutability with a free creation of the world, the author rejects (p. 87) the 
explanation which he gave in his God Infinite and Reason and proposes an- 
other one, as better suited to show that God can be intrinsically immutable 
in every sense and yet be free in creating the world. 

The point of the controversy between Bannesians and Molinists, concern- 
ing the nature of divine concursus, is said in this text to be to determine 
whether God’s decree of concurrence results in a concursus which is simul- 
taneous only or also predetermining (p. 102); and there follows the thesis 
that God’s concursus cannot physically predetermine man’s free actions 
(p. 124). This statement of the controversy and of the thesis as well is like 
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to that of many writers on this subject, but it seems to this reviewer to be 
misleading and to obscure the real point at issue. Both Molinists and 
Bannesians agree that, once God has absolutely decreed that a man shall 
freely choose to perform a given action, that decree and the subsequent con- 
cursus are infallibly empowered to secure that definite choice, even prior to 
the making of that choice by man in the course of time; so that this deter- 
mined power is not derived from, but is antecedent to the future consent of 
man. Once this absolute decree is given, it becomes determined that the 
action so decreed shall take place. Hence both Molinist and Bannesian may 
truthfully say that God’s absolute decrees in regard to future free actions 
predetermine which shall have being—and this in fact more than once seems 
to be the mind of the author (pp. 37, 55, 113, 132 f.). The real point at issue, 
therefore, is not whether or not God’s decrees regarding free futures are 
predetermining. The question is rather this: Whence does God’s absolute 
decree and His concursus in regard to a future free action of man derive its 
infallible power to secure that action, prior to man’s act of choice and without 
detriment to his power of choice? 

Against the Bannesian doctrine of physical predetermination the author 
advances the standard argument that it is incompatible with human freedom 
(pp. 52, 142, 144 f.); but, and this may be a consequence of his conception of 
the problem, he does not seem to establish this point too well. He shows 
that if God’s concurrence, prior to man’s actual exercise of the power of 
choice, predetermines what the human will is to choose, then infallibly the 
man will choose the action God has decreed; but he does not show so clearly 
that the man has not at the same time the power to choose otherwise. 

No formal thesis is devoted to a presentation of the author’s positive teach- 
ing on the nature of divine concurrence. This omission is a serious one, for 
the reader must search through scattered sections of the volume in order to 
piece this positive teaching together and even then will not find any adequate 
proof of it nor sufficient consideration of the difficulties involved in it. More- 
over, in his positive explanation of the nature of concursus (and this too may 
be the result of the manner in which the problem is conceived) the author 
does not come clearly to the point of showing how, with the will remaining 
free, God’s absolute decree and concursus in regard to a future act are infal- 
libly determined to obtain that act, even prior to the consent of man. 
Rather there is frequent reference to thee decrees as non-determining (pp. 
49 f., 109, 127, 135 f., 136, 138 f.); and there are times when it seems to be 
implied in the text (pp. 136, 138) that God’s absolute concursus is determined 
by actual consent of the human will. God’s absolute decrees and concursus 
in relation to future free acts can not be called simply non-determining in the 
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Molinist system. Even prior to the actual consent of the will they are 
determining, although their determining power is derived from external 
sources. Nor can anyone who affirms the doctrine of divine providence 
conceive God’s absolute decrees regarding future events other than as deter- 
mining what shall be. In his positive exposition of these matters the author 
gives considerable attention (pp. 113, 131 ff.) to the distinction between an 
offered and a conferred concursus. The distinction is a familiar one, but of 
what avail? It is the latter concursus which must be reconciled with the 
power of choice. The problem lies precisely in reconciling power of choice 
with the fact that, for the actual exercise of choice, there is needed a concur- 
sus which is conferred, physical, immediate, which is determined for a par- 
ticular free act, and which is so determined prior to the exercise of that act 
by the will. 

The thesis on divine providence introduces (p. 167) a description of ante- 
cedent and consequent will, which is acceptable only if one accepts the 
opinion thai man’s use of freedom is the dividing line between the two. This 
opinion, however, is by no means universally admitted by Scholastic writers, 
nor, among them, by non-Bannesians. 

Further in his study of providence (pp. 168 ff.), the author outlines a 
system of predestination and reprobation, but with no reference to the fact 
that Scholastic writers would not agree in many of its details. The outline 
is defective, too, in that it fails to distinguish between the orders of intention 
and of execution. 

The author views the divine purpose in creation as the manifestation of 
God’s glory rather than as the sharing of the divine goodness; and not from 
this, but ™ the former viewpoint he handles the difficulty of reconciling 
the eterna. _._s of a soul with infinite goodness. 

Several times, when there is question of moral evil, the statement is made 
that God does not will or intend sin (pp. 65, 141, 170,197). This is certainly 
true in many senses; but does not God will and intend to permit the commis- 
sion of sin by man for the intention of the good which may be derived on the 
occasion of it? May one not say that God, foreseeing that if a man were in 
these circumstances he would sin and on the occasion of his sin this good 
would be accomplished, wills absolutely to have that good and hence intends 
to permit the commission of the sin? 

In the course of the book there are a few digressions from the field of 
metaphysics into that of dogmatic theology and in these some statements 
occur to which exception must be taken. We read (p. 105) that “those who 
have not been drawn by God to the light of supernatural faith can perform 
only naturally good actions.” This assertion on its face value is not correct, 
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for various supernatural actions are performed by an adult prior to the first 
making of an act of supernatural faith, e.g., those actions which are called 
the preambles to faith. In the same context (p. 105 f.) it is implied that in 
this providence actions do occur which are only naturally good, and that for 
them therefore there is in fact a natural moral divine concursus. That such 
actions do occur, however, is an opinion which is not commonly admitted. 
The Holy Spirit is mentioned (p. 106) as the author of the supernatural 
enlightening of the mind and movement of the will of man, but it should be 
noted that only by appropriation are these effects attributed to the Holy 
Spirit. We read also (p. 163) that man’s proper use of natural means to live 
conformably to his nature “will surely be rewarded by the gift from God of 
the supernatural means....” In this connection “reward” is not the 
correct word. 

This review has made numerous criticisms of Fr. Brosnan’s book. These 
criticisms, however, express for the most part only a variance of opinion, 
which is itself open to criticism, but they do not imply depreciation of the 
substantial value of Fr. Brosnan’s work. On the contrary, this book, like 
its predecessors, gives every evidence of painstaking labor by a sincere 
scholar. And the writer of this review acknowledges himself much indebted 
to Fr. Brosnan for help derived from the works which he has published in 
natural theology. 

Alma College Francis L. SHEERIN, S.J. 


Tae Moratity OF IMPERFECTIONS. By James C. Osbourn, O.P. Tho- 
mistic Studies, I. Washington, D. C.: Pontifical Faculty of Theology, 
Dominican House of Studies, 1943. Pp. xiii + 247. $2.75. 

This book begins a series of studies projected by the Theological Faculty 
of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington. Not aiming at a systema- 
tic survey of the whole of theology, the new series of Thomistic Studies 
will cover a wide variety of subjects with the dominant purpose of revitaliz- 
ing the spirit and precious heritage of Catholic doctrine and of applying the 
truths of faith to modern life. The editors are convinced that until a 
return is made to the undiluted traditions of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church we may not hope for a harvest of Christian life and virtue. 

In the first of the new Thomistic Studies, Fr. James C. Osbourn, O.P., 
takes for his subject the modern problem of positive imperfections. His 
ambition is not to find a solution based on new arguments, but to present 
the old arguments in a new and more convincing light. 

The investigation starts in reaction to the teaching of modern moralists, 
that positive imperfections are not sins but are displeasing to God. The 
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author is not alone in branding this teaching as illogical. It may be ac- 
ceptable to those who are content to regulate their opinions by the number 
of authorities that can be summoned, but the inquisitive mind will be left 
ill at ease. 

The author, writing for the negative side of the debate, states the ques- 
tion in the following words: ‘Must there be granted, between full-fledged 
sins and morally perfect actions, the existence of another, third type of 
moral action differing from both of the aforementioned types in moral 
lineage and meriting in all theological rigor the title, moral imperfections, 
which the authors reserve for it?” (p. 6). With the question thus stated, 
the author divides his book into three parts. 

In the first part Fr. Osbourn gives us a brief survey of the history of 
the controversy. He is preoccupied throughout with shaking the founda- 
tions on which the affirmative side have based their teaching. Against 
those who try to gain authority for the doctrine of positive imperfections 
by ascribing its origin to DeLugo, the author insists that it is John Sancius 
who must receive the doubtful honor of being among the first, if he was not 
the first, to formulate the distinction between venial sin and moral imper- 
fection. Nota great deal, however, is gained from this point since DeLugo 
did maintain the existence of moral imperfections and differed from Sancius 
only on the question of whether such imperfections ought to be confessed. 
The Salmanticenses went into the problem with their usual thoroughness 
but they are not entirely satisfying when they talk about a law of propriety 
which induces no obligation, and when they describe the positive imperfec- 
tion as something which is “not entirely negative nor strictly privative 
but partly negative and partly privative, i.e., privative after a fashion 
and in a certain sense” (cited on p. 30). The author finds in Fr. Passerini, 
O.P., the most dangerous opponent of the doctrine of positive imperfections, 
and wonders at the solemn silence which has surrounded his name. 

In the second part Fr. Osbourn examines three theories which would 
attribute the origin of the doctrine of positive imperfections to the teaching 
of Suarez, or to the teaching of the spiritual masters, or to the teaching of 
St. Thomas. Though Suarez himself never explicitly formulated a dis 
tinction between venial sin and positive imperfection, his teaching, espec- 
ially his teaching on law, is judged by the author to be fertile soil for the 
development of the doctrine which maintains the existence of positive im- 
perfections. Textual difficulties and difficulties of interpretation beset 
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positive moral imperfection. Nowhere in St. Thomas is there an ex 
professo treatment of the problem. But scattered references, in conjunc- 
tion with fundamental Thomistic principles, give hope of discovering the 
authentic mind of St. Thomas. And thus we are led to the third part 
of the book, five chapters on the thought of St. Thomas and his great 
commentators. 

Fr. Osbourn contends that St. Thomas has attacked and solved the 
problem of positive imperfections, not from the precise angle of imperfec- 
tion, but from the viewpoint of the better good as related to the law of 
finality and the law of Christian perfection. 

Does St. Thomas judge that in virtue of the law of finality we are bound 
to choose what is concretely presented to us as the better good? This is 
the point which the author must prove. St. Thomas tells us that the 
creatures of nature choose what is the better good in the long run. Does St. 
Thomas transfer this rigorous metaphysical law to the moral order? It 
is the opinion of Fr. Osbourn that he does. 

More convincing is the argument drawn from the law of Christian per- 
fection. The totality of charity is given to us as a command and as a goal 
possible of attainment. The deliberate choice of an inferior good is a 
willful delay on the pilgrimage to perfect charity, and it does not seem 
that such a willful delay can be excused from all culpability. 

This carefully written book is an auspicious beginning for the new Thomis- 
tic Studies. Readers will heartily concur with the principle that sound 
practice follows upon sane theory and they will look forward eagerly to the 
coming publications in the Dominican series. 

Shadowbrook, Mass. F. A. Harkins, S.J. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY IN THE LiGHT OF Morat PRINCIPLES. By 
Robert E. Regan, O.S.A., S.T.D. Washington, D. C.: Augustinian Press, 
1943. Pp. xv + 223. $2.50. 

This work, originally composed as a doctorate dissertation, enters into 
a highly detailed investigation of the moral and legal principles that control 
the custody or justify the disclosure of the professional secret. Not so 
many years ago, the number of the fiduciary professions was quite limited, 
but the ever expanding orbit of new activities has effected the admission of 
groups engaged in work hitherto unhonored by the name “profession.” 
The impetus given to social enterprises has borne fruit in the ever increasing 
importance of the social worker in the community. Conscious of the 
importance and the dignity of this adolescent profession, the author has 
judiciously devoted a full chapter to a study of “The Social Worker’s 
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Secret,” carrying us well beyond the limits of so many manuals of moral 
theology. 

The introduction supplies us with an ample synopsis of what is to follow 
in the body of the work. The treatise falls into three parts and is subdivided 
into thirteen chapters. The first part contains an examination of the moral 
law regulating secrets in general. A thorough analysis of the professional 
secret, the heart of the dissertation and extending over five chapters, com- 
prises the second part. The last part is devoted to a penetrating inquiry 
into the obligation of secrecy incumbent upon members of the medical 
and legal professions, upon the priest in his extra-sacramental role of confiden- 
tial adviser, and lastly upon the social worker operating in a fiduciary capac- 
ity. The uniform pattern followed by the author in treating the profes- 
sional secret as binding the individual professional man makes for clarity 
of concept throughout. 

An abundance of source-literature constitutes the matter out of which 
Dr. Regan has fashioned his integrated study. The principles of the natural 
law, the appropriate prescriptions of canon and civil law provide the thor- 
oughly orthodox background. Discrepancies existing between the civil 
and natural laws are pointed out. The classics of moral theology, the legal 
sources embracing modern codes of civil law, general works touching in 
one way or another professional obligations, and finally miscellaneous 
articles that lend some service to the author comprise the sources whose 
close examination has borne abundant fruit. 

The memory of the reader is frequently refreshed by the oft-repeated 
enunciation of the fundamental principles which govern the solution of 
the problem stated. The complexity of the matter justifies this repetition, 
yet an increase in the number of examples in the first part of the study 
would serve to sustain the interest of the reader. Short cases and illustra- 
tions would surely produce this effect. The thoroughness and satisfaction 
that characterizes the discussion of the medical secret in Chapter X calls 
for special commendation, while a maturity of scholarship stamps the 
entire work. The eminent practicality manifested in the consideration 
of the different professional secrets will serve to direct the conscience of the 
professional person in many an actual problem. 

In the light of the principle expressed on p. 176, dealing wiih the conflict 
between the right of the client to his secret and other rights and duties of 
the client himself, how would the following case be solved? A young man 
so given to excessive drinking as to jeopardize his future success as well 
as his spiritual welfare seeks extra-confessional advice from a priest-friend 
but positively refuses to follow the advice to avoid the occasions of his 
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excesses. May the priest be allowed to manifest the spiritual plight of 
the youth to his parents, who could easily remedy the situation? Does 
the spiritual welfare of the youth in question outweigh the damnum commune 
that might follow from the frequent application of the principle that a priest, 
functioning as an extra-sacramental adviser, may disclose the confidence 
committed to him by a client, when the custody of the secret would result 
in the damnum spirituale grave of the client? The hallowed role of the 
priest-counsellor, it would seem, might suffer considerably in the eyes 
of the faithful, if it were generally known that under the circumstances 
just described he would be liberated from the obligation of maintaining 
secrecy. It appears that the necessity of reckoning the possible scandal 
in such a case, as the author well cautions us, would almost always persuade 
us that the course of silence would be preferable and even obligatory. The 
statements of the authorities cited to substantiate the principle do not seem 
to be unequivocal on the point. 

Dr. Regan stresses the need of an ethical code for the guidance of the 
professional social worker, a need long crying for fulfilment, but which to 
date has met with an inadequate response. Given a favorable opportunity, 
it is hoped that conscientious social workers, aware of this same deficiency, 
will co-operate in providing this much needed instrument of social action. 
The Legion of Decency was able to provide a code for the film industry 
because it had behind it the well established principles of our Catholic 
morality. The Catholic social schools would seem admirably equipped to 
make a similar contribution in the social field. Freed from the deformities 
of 2 positivistic philosophy and the ambiguity so characteristic of un- 
principled “liberals” and based upon the unshakable foundations of the 
natural law and the inherent dignity of man, such a code might well prove 
to be the exemplar of other formularies of social action and by its integrity 
might tend to raise the standards of many a Social agency. 

The production of Dr. Regan merits wide circulation among, and careful 
study by, the clergy and especially by members of the professions specifically 
considered in the dissertation. It is an instrument that should contribute 
greatly to the re-establishment in our own country of professional idealism. 

Weston College James E. Risk, S.J. 


CaTHOLIC Mora.ity. Fundamentals and Summary. Translated from 
the Italian of His Eminence Massimo Cardinal Massimi by the Reverend 
Joseph I. Schade, S.T.L., K.H.S. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1943. Pp. 264. $2.50. 

This book neither offers nor claims to offer a complete exposition of 
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Catholic morality. As its subtitle indicates, it is a summary, similar to the 
summary of Catholic dogma which the distinguished author published a few 
years ago. Perhaps it is misleading to say absolutely that this book does 
not achieve completeness; for it does present us with a fairly complete resumé 
of Catholic moral teaching. It gathers together in brief compass the funda- 
mental principles and conclusions of ethics and moral theology. 

The title Catholic Morality is most accurately descriptive of the contents 
of the work, since the author does not confine himself to ethics. He gives us 
a summary of the moral teaching of the Church, and therefore he draws the 
contents of his book from revelation, the authoritative pronouncements of 
the Church, the common teaching of moral theologians and principles of 
conduct embodied in canon law as well as from reason. Moreover, bits 
of pastoral advice are interspersed throughout the exposition of moral 
principles. 

Professors of moral theology will scarcely derive any increment of knowl- 
edge from a perusal of this book; it has not been written for their benefit. In 
the case of the non-expert, however, a reading of Catholic Morality will serve 
to refresh knowledge of moral principles. The book can likewise be of value 
to the Catholic college student, especially in his study of ethics. In fact, it 
could very well serve as the textbook for a course in morality. If used as 
a textbook, it would offer this advantage, that, it would allow the teacher 
ample opportunity to develop and supplement its contents, while at the same 
time it would provide the student with a clear and readable outline of the 
course. 

The argumentation throughout is discursive rather than syllogistic. The 
style is simple, quiet and dignified. Errors are refuted without bitterness, 
and the whole is suffused with a note of sureness and calm possession of the 
truth. The book, however, is not one that can be read without effort, since 
His Eminence has not attempted to smash sales’ records with a Morality for 
the Millions. The translator is to be commended for a smooth rendition. 

Readers will find the section on Justice and Right altogether too sketchy 
even for a summary, since these realities are of superior importance, espe- 
cially today. The virtue of modesty excepted, the treatment of the sixth 
and ninth commandments is so brief, in proportion to their significance and 
pertinence, that its usefulness approaches dangerously close to the vanishing 
point. In the chapter on “Duties of Social Economy,” however, we find a 
very neat précis of the papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo 
Anno, and Divini Redempioris. This book is, on the whole, a good summary, 
with all the virtues and usefulness of a summary, but also the shortcomings. 

Woodstock College CornE.ius A. ELLER, S.J. 
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Waat Is A Mature Moratity? By Harold H. Titus. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

What Is a Mature Morality? is an obviously sincere, and in most respects 
a sound effort to state, to rationalize, and to apply the moral ideals of 
Protestant Christianity. The book is popular or, at least, semipopular in 
manner and content. 

Dr. Titus opens with a survey of the profound moral confusion that 
exists today in both theory and practice. This confusion arises in part 
from varying philosophic theories culminating in ethical relativity, in part, 
also, from the failure of “the church” to keep up with the times and main- 
tain an integrated view of life. This failure has resulted in the divorce 
of moral practice from religious belief. Ethical relativity and similar 
theories have destroyed the notion of an objective criterion for moral 
judgments and values. 

On the constructive side Dr. Titus analyzes the notion of the “good” 
somewhat in the vein of Professor Stace in The Destiny of Western Man, 
to whose work he refers. The conclusions of these men are essentially 
the same: namely, that moral good is the real or reasonable good of man and 
of society. This establishes a criterion for moral judgments and is the basis 
for a system of immanent, as against the imposed morality of authoritarian 
Christianity. The italicized words belong to Professor Stace, but the idea 
behind them carries through in Dr. Titus’ book. 

From this notion of the good the conclusion is drawn that for men who 
acknowledge the supremacy of reason there exists the moral necessity to 
seek the good. Sheer self-consistency demands this. That our moral 
duties are duties to God follows from our fellowship with God. Towards 
the close of the fourth chapter Dr. Titus says: “Stated in religious terms, 
man is conscious of fellowship with God and reinforcement from Him.... 
Christian morality is distinctive in interpreting the duties of man as duties 
to God. Thus religion and morality are brought together as integral to 
human nature. Whereas secular ethics is likely to talk about the highest 
good, the Christian is likely to talk also about the will of God.” 

In the second half of the book, from page 106 on to the end, Dr. Titus 
makes various applications, both individual and social, of the ethico-religious 
standards he has set up. Much of this is timely and to the point, yet un- 
fortunately weighted down in spots with the clichés of the press and the 
jargon of the pulpit. 

There is clearly discernible in this book the conflict which necessarily 
arises in the reflective mind when it strives to extract from the amorphous 
content of emotional faith a pattern of life about which it can be said: this 
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is the true pattern; follow it. Dr. Titus rather acutely presents his moral 
ideas as “‘mature.” 

There is a failure here to make reasonable the essential notion of moral 
obligation. Apparently Dr. Titus is innocent of any extended contact with 
traditional Christian ethics, else he could hardly fail to be aware of the very 
definite and clear basis for moral obligation implicit in his belief in an in- 
telligent Creator. 

Finally, in his treatment of ethical relativity, which he sees as a dangerous 
theory, Dr. Titus leaves himself open to the answer which Westermarck 
made to Dr. Rashdall: “It is needless to say that a scientific theory is not 
invalidated by the mere fact that it is likely to cause mischief. The un- 
fortunate circumstance that there do exist dangerous things in the world, 
proves that something may be dangerous and yet true.” 

Fordham University WitiiaM J. Mutcany, S.J. 


Tue Historic CaurcH AND MoperRN PacirisM. By Umphrey Lee. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 249. $2.00. 

Some Christian pacifists seem to think that the question of the morality 
of war can be settled merely by quoting the biblical command, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” ‘They seem to forget that there are many other passages of the 
Bible in which God explicitly commands the Jews to wage war, and promises 
that He will help them to victory. They seem to forget, too, that the great 
leaders of the Jews who are glorified by the Bible as the special friends of 
God, men like Moses, Josue, Samuel, Samson, David, and the Machabees, 
to mention but a few, were all great military leaders who sometimes slew 
their thousands and their tens of thousands. It is rather difficult, then, to 
understand how anyone who reads the Bible carefully could come to the 
conclusion that it condemns war as something intrinsically wrong. 

It may be objected, of course, that war, like divorce, was merely per- 
mitted to the Jews by reason of the hardness of their heart (Matt. 19:8), 
and that it is no longer lawful for the follower of Christ. Such an opinion 
can be supported only by the feeblest of arguments. It is true that Christ 
tells us not to resist evil, and to turn the other cheek to him who smites us, 


but it cannot be proved that he intended this injunction to apply beyond the: 


sphere of personal quarrels, and it did not prevent Christ himself from exer- 
cising violence when he scourged the money-changers from the temple. It 
is true that Christ rebuked the violence of Peter in the Garden of Olives with 
the words, “Put back thy sword into its place; for all those who take the 
sword will perish by the sword’’ (Matt. 26:52), but surely it is of great sig- 
nificance that Peter was still wearing a sword after three years spent in the 
company of Christ. 
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Among Catholics, who accept the Church as an authority divinely insti- 
tuted to interpret the truths revealed by Christ, there has been but little 
debate as to Christ’s teaching on war. We are agreed that war may be 
resorted to as a means of defending a nation’s rights, but that it may not be 
waged with the unscrupulous methods with which it is all too often con- 
ducted. 

Among Protestants, however, whose basic principle is that the Bible, 
privately interpreted, is the unique source of Christian truth, it is only 
natural that there should be more uncertainty in explaining the slight clues 
which the Gospels give us as to Christ’s attitude toward war. There have 
been, therefore, whole sects, like the Quakers, and a large minority of the 
members of other Protestant Churches, who have taught that war of any 
kind is intrinsically immoral, and who have thus helped considerably to pro- 
mote the tragic state of military unpreparedness which prevailed before 
1939 in countries like Norway, England, and the United States, and thereby 
paved the way for Hitler’s career of conquest. For them the problem of 
pacifism is a very serious question, and it is for such as these that Dr. Lee 
has written this book. 

He shows in the opening chapters how feeble are the arguments of those 
who would prove that Christ and St. Paul were pacifists. There follows a 
series of chapters on the attitude of Christians towards war before and after 
the conversion of Constantine, another on the teaching of the monks and 
medieval heretics, others on the views of the great Catholic and Protestant 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a fuller discussion 
of the ideas of the Quakers and the modern pacifist propaganda. The work 
is very well done, though the omission of a chapter on the Old Testament 
attitude to war is a notable defect. Dr. Lee does not try to prove any thesis 
of his own, but allows Tertullian, Origen, Augustine, Aquinas, Vittoria, 
Suarez, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and others to speak to us freely in their own 
words. 

Though the work is not entirely free from the minor inaccuracies that are 
inevitable in an attempt to cover such a vast subject, there is little that a 
Catholic could object to and very much that will be of interest and profit to 
any Catholic who is interested in the problems of war and peace. 

Alma College. Joun J. HeEaty, S.J. 


LITURGY AND PERSONALITY. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. Pp. vi-+ 218. $2.00. 

This book was first published in the prime of the so-called liturgical move- 
ment, which we at Maria-Laach preferred to call the restoration of Christian 
life through the spirit of the liturgy. Romano Guardini had already written 
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his famous booklet, The Spirit of the Liturgy, as the first of the series Ecclesia 
Orans, edited by the inaugurator of the liturgical movement in Germany, 
Abbot Ildefons Herwegen of Maria-Laach. At this time of the “liturgical 
spring,” the booklet was greeted as the outstanding publication on the 
liturgy, and its importance for the life of Catholic intellectuals was very great. 
Reading today Guardini’s beautiful essays, one will still be attracted by his 
fine and clear-cut definitions, but will also notice a certain coldness, due to the 
somewhat “classicistic” (to use an un-English word) style of the Guardini of 
those years. 

The opposite must be said of von Hildebrand’s book. It is written with 
all the spontaneity and exuberant enthusiasm of a faithful Catholic rejoicing 
in the greatness of the Church and her /aus divina. But there is also genuine 
proof of its being designed by a philosopher, whose logical thinking protects 
him from any trace of irrationalism. For supernatural reasons, the phe- 
nomenologist takes the liturgy as it exists here and now, without concern- 
ing himself with the historical and theological questions involved. His aim 
is to explain the supernatural values contained in the liturgy, and to prove 
them as necessarily complementing the noble virtues and affections of the 
human soul. He expounds a doctrine on the virtues not in the abstract but 
in the concrete, exemplified by continuous references to the liturgy. He 
would create the persuasion that our virtuous efforts can be purified, exalted, 
and made fruitful by our active participation in the liturgy of the Church. 
The book is the best apologia laici pro liturgia of which I know, though it does 
not pretend to be such. On the contrary, it disclaims explicitly and implic- 
itly any apologetic or educational purpose, and emphasizes rather the 
existential value of the liturgy. 

If one considers the merits of von Hildebrand’s book, the few points on 
which there is a certain divergence of opinion do not mean too much; but I 
may mention them for friendly consideration, in view, as I hope, of later 
editions. Dr. von Hildebrand includes in his definition of the liturgy the 
sacraments and the sacramentals,as we doin the West. But is it, then, right 
to say that the liturgy is not primarily intended as a means of sanctification? 
I agree, of course, with von Hildebrand that the liturgy, like anything per- 
taining to the economy of salvation, has for its final goal the glorification of 
the Triune God. But the principal and very noble aim of the sacraments is 
the sanctification of man—sanctification taken not so much as our personal 
effort, but as the dispensatio salutis as effected by God, the principal agent. 
I willingly concede that this fundamental aspect of the liturgy is still more 
visible in the Eastern liturgies and in Western liturgies other than the Ro- 
man, from which it disappeared to a great extent during the period from Leo 
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the Great to Gregory the Great. But I hold against von Hildebrand that 
the essential and direct aim of all sacramental actions, the Holy Eucharist 
included, is the divinely operated transformation of man’s soul and body 
through participation in the holy mysteries of the Church. The love of God 
as an inspiring motive (to which the author gives so much importance) is 
included in such a participation, and is also the ever growing effect of it. 
Another point of divergence is the term, “the classical man,’’ which von 
Hildebrand uses with preference to describe the perfect man, whose natural 
and supernatural qualities are developed by the liturgical life. It seems to 
me that this term, so familiar to a German, has a too peculiar and too re- 
stricted meaning for it to be used aptly to describe the ageless type of 
Christian redeemed by Christ, and through Him and with Him adoring the 
Eternal Father. 

In spite of these minor criticisms, I repeat: Liturgy and Personality is the 
eminent achievement of a Christian philosopher, and deserves to be read 
and meditated by every Catholic intellectual in this country. 

Si. Paul’s Priory Tuomas Micuets, O.S.B. 


THE Lorp’s SUPPER AND THE LituRGy. By Walter Lowrie, D.D. Lon- 
don-New York-Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. Pp. xviii + 184, 
5 plates. $2.50. 

Dr. Lowrie, Hon. Canon of Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., and former 
rector of the American Episcopal Church in Rome, has published under the 
above title three interesting papers on the Eucharist and the proper perfor- 
mance of that rite in his church. One cannot but praise the purpose of this 
short but well written book; any attempt to improve the beauty and the 
dignity of a Christian service must meet with the approval of all. Dr. 
Lowrie has this noble aim in view and his work should prove both an inspira- 
tion and a guide to his fellow ministers. 

In the first of these papers, the author discusses certain aspects of the 
evidence for the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. The second, which 
is entitled, ‘Essential Aspects of the Liturgy,”’ deals with the various parts 
of the Eucharistic service and their relationship to the whole rite. The 
third, and by far the longest part of the book, takes up the practical questios: 
how to perform the liturgy. There is an excellent index, a glossary of 
liturgical terms, and a series of plates illustrating early Christian altars, 
vestments, etc. 

In treating of the New Testament evidence for the Lord’s Supper, the 
author does not pretend to exhaust the subject; he selects and emphasizes 
certain phases of that evidence. For example, he lays special emphasis on 
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the miracle of the loaves and fishes, a miracle which, he says, St. John re- 
gards as the origin of the Eucharist (p. 4). As evidence that St. John was 
not alone in placing the origin of the Eucharist earlier than the Last Supper, 
he points to the earliest pictorial art of the Roman catacombs, where, he 
says, “the Eucharist is commonly represented, not by a picture of Christ 
and His apostles seated at a table in the upper room, but by groups of 
Christians, which by the presence of baskets of bread and two fish are clearly 
associated with the multitude in the wilderness.”” The traditional view that 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, as well as that of Cana, merely fore- 
shadowed the Eucharist is not likely to be abandoned in favor of Dr. Lowrie’s 
thesis. In the sixth chapter of St. John there is a clear antithesis between 
the bread of the miracle in the desert and the “bread that I will give... my 
flesh for the life of the world.”’ If St. John regarded this miracle as the 
origin of the Eucharist, how can we explain that he has Our Lord, the very 
next day, reproaching the crowd for seeking Him “not because you have 
seen signs but because you have eaten of the loaves and have been filled. Do 
not labor for the food that perishes, but for that which endures unto life 
everlasting, which the Son of Man will give you”? The evidence from the 
frescoes of the catacombs brought forward by Dr. Lowrie to support his 
theory is not convincing; at the Pontifical Institute of Christian Archaeology, 
we were taught that such banquet scenes represent, not the Eucharist, but 
the refrigerium. On this point, of course, Dr. Lowrie was simply following 
the interpretation of the DeRossi-Marucchi school of archaeology; the ten- 
dency of that school to read a dogma into every fresco finds little favor with 
present-day scholars such as Josi and DeBruyne. 

In dealing with the Last Supper, and at other points in his book, Dr. 
Lowrie brings up what seems to be his favorite thesis, and, incidentally, his 
chief point of disagreement with the Catholic position. For him, it was not 
in the first instance, and it is not now, the words of institution which conse- 
crate the elements; at the Last Supper it was the blessing of Christ, now it is 
the whole Eucharistic prayer. Of St. Mark’s account of the institution, he 
notes “the surprising statement that only after they had all drunk of the cup 
did Jesus tell his disciples what it meant.’””’ He comments further: “But 
more astonishing is the inference we must draw from this: that the words, 
‘This is my blood’ (and, by parity of reasoning, “This is my body’) were not 
the formula which consecrated the first Eucharist, seeing that the wine was 
drunk before these words were pronounced, and that consequently they 
cannot well be regarded as essential for the consecration of subsequent 
Eucharists.” Here the evidence of the other Gospels and of St. Paul is 
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simply disregarded; the mere order of the words in St. Mark’s narrative is 
sufficient confirmation for what is apparently a predetermined position. 

Dr. Lowrie returns to this point again in his second and third essays when 
dealing with the consecration. He argues against the practice of genuflect- 
ing and of elevating the host at this point in the Mass on the grounds that it 
is the whole Eucharistic prayer, and not the mere words of institution, which 
consecrates. The real difficulty, we think, for Dr. Lowrie is the presence, 
in his liturgy and in the great Eastern liturgies, of an epiclesis, an invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that comes after the words of institution. Whilst admit- 
ting the reality of the difficulty, we cannot see that it solves the problem to 
say that the whole prayer consecrates. That merely raises another and a 
greater one: When does the bread and the wine become the Body and the 
Blood of Christ? It is not conceivable as a gradual process lasting through- 
out the length of the Eucharistic prayer. When does the change occur? 
At the epiclesis, or at the moment that the very last word of the prayer is 
said? It is instructive to recall that, when confronted with this difficulty 
at the Council of Florence, Bessarion and the other Greek delegates readily 
accepted the traditional Latin solution. 

Dr. Lowrie has frequent words of praise for the liturgical movement and 
for the liturgical reformers of the Church of Rome. He tells us that he has 
followed that movement with interest since the days when, as a student at 
Rome, he assisted at the reunions of the Cultores Martyrum. Although they 
may be grateful for the learned writer’s kindly comments, we doubt that 
Catholic liturgists will appreciate the remark that “‘the liturgical reformers 
in the Church of Rome are disquieted by this emphasis upon the Words of 
Institution, recognizing as they do that the prayer of thanksgiving as a whole 
is the act of consecration” (p. 153). 

Dr. Lowrie’s suggestions for the proper performance of the liturgy of his 
church are marked by sobriety and good taste. His knowledge of the history 
of the Eucharistic rite gives him a special competence to deal with the prob- 
lems which arise. His remarks on altars and vestments are particularly 
good and the illustrations inserted at the end of his book add a great deal to 
him comments. His long sojourn at Rome has given him an understanding 
of, and a sympathy for, Catholic practices; it leads him, as he frankly con- 
fesses, to “romanize” on many points. He suggests, for example, the adop- 
tion of our prayers at the foot of the altar, since “nothing could be more 
natural and nothing more appropriate than to begin the Mass with a humble 

approach and a confession of sin’ (p. 25). His explanation for the absence 
of these prayers from the Anglican Prayer Book is, however, not quite accu- 
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rate. He states that they were regarded as the private preparation of the 
celebrant and the server in the Roman Church at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, and for this reason were excluded from the Prayer Book. It 
is quite true that these prayers were originally private in character, but by 
the thirteenth century they form an integral part of the Ordo Missae in the 
Roman curiai missal. 

To conclude this review, we wish to quote at some length from Dr. Lowrie’s 
Epilogue. His apologia for the study of rites and ceremonies and for the 
reverent performance of the Eucharist is a masterpiece and one that may be 
read with profit by everyone who lays claim to the title of priest. After 
speaking of the role of Christ as Priest and King, and of His interest in ritual 
and liturgical reform, he continues: “I will conclude here with the remark 
that the Christian minister, regarded simply in his capacity as a preacher, 
might be expected to devote all his time to the preparation of his sermons. 
Indeed he would be well employed in that. But he must not forget that he 
is also a pastor and perhaps must devote very much time to the personal care 
of his flock. And surely he must not forget that he isa priest. I do not lay 
special emphasis upon the sacerdotal implication of that title; I am thinking 
in this instance of the minister as the Liturg, the leader of his people in wor- 
ship. It is in this capacity preeminently that he is formally distinguished 
from the flock. That is what a presbyter essentially is. It cannot therefore 
be thought incongruous with his office that he should be seriously employed, 
sometimes together with other presbyters, in considering how he may best 
lead his people in worship. In teaching them how to pray and leading them 
together in common prayer he will edify them more than by his sermons, or 
even his pastoral calls.” 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B. 


PRINCIPLES FOR Peace. Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII 
to Pius XII. Edited for the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points 
by Rev. Harry C. Koenig, S.T.D. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1943. (The Bishops’ Committee has designated the 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, as exclusive distributor.) Pp. xxv + 
827, with an Index. $7.50. 

In the design of his excellent Preface, Archbishop Stritch reveals the great 
importance of this book. In the words, “It must not happen again,” he 
formulates the determination of “the common man” with reference to the 
present war. Then he points out the weighty fact: “Let any student in 
full calmness and impartiality examine the proposal of the Axis and study 
the philosophy which inspires it, and he will be compelled to conclude that 
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it holds out no promise of world peace” (p. viii). On the other hand, our 
aims are phrased “‘in the language of honest peacemakers” and involve “the 
recognition of basic native human rights under the moral law” (ibid.) 
These aims, however, are “enunciated only in large outline’’ (p. x); at all 
costs, they must be “complemented and supplemented by the papal plan” 
(p. xi). From this I draw the conclusion that perspectives of particular 
responsibility open before American Catholics. If our peace aims need 
clarification, at least they are capable of it. ‘There is no opposition,” said 
Pius XII, ‘‘between the laws that govern the life of faithful Christians and 
the postulates of a genuine brotherly humanitarianism, but rather unity 
and mutual support” (n. 1444). Our task, therefore, is to give our national 
peace aims a genuinely Christian definition, and strenuously to see to their 
embodiment in the social structure of national and international life. We 
must set right aims before “‘the conscience of the world” as Pius XII has done 
(n. 1859), and win all men of good will to their acceptance. Principles 
for Peace illuminates the colossal responsibility that we should incur by 
failure in this task; for it makes piercingly clear the fact that we have all that 
is needed for success. In a very real sense, the riches of the book are 
terrifying. 

Included are 451 documents of the Holy See; all but 69 from the Secretari- 
ate of State are utterances of the five last Popes. They vary in length and 
character. Some are brief devotional exhortations of the Common Father 
to groups of his own children. Others are solemn public pronouncements to 
the whole Church and the whole world. From their totality there emerges a 
portrait of Man in modern society—a startlingly vivid portrait of a Face 
marred with great sin and still greater ignorance, from whose eyes, never- 
theless, there looks out that immense, unclarified longing for redemption that 
is the perennial claim of man upon the mercy of God and of his fellows. 
From their totality, there likewise emerges an imposing plan of social re- 
demption for this strange race, whose sin merits just condemnation, but 
whose suffering calls for an unmeasured compassion. 

The plan, as the Editor points out in his Introduction, has four charac- 
teristics: it is universal, integrated, radical; it is a unity, and developed in its 
details; it is shot through with prophetic insight into the reality of things; 
and, above all, it is practically possible of realization. This last note is most 
marked in Pius XII. Standing amid the ruins, himself inwardly devastated 
by the world’s devastation, his farther vision is of victory: “there will come 
not the terrors which the timid fear, but the brilliant fulfillment of the hopes 
of faithful and magnanimous souls” (n. 1783). I should wish this vision 
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above all to be caught by everyone who reads the book or hears it inter- 
preted. 

This periodical need not be expected to analyze in detail the papal 
program for peace and reconstruction. We might, however, comment on 
the book as a source for its study. Little fault could be found with the 
selection of documents (one, incidentally, is wrongly entitled [p. 229]: 
Benedict XV’s famous letter of August 1, 1917, was issued “‘Aux chefs des 
peuples belligérants”). What of the translations? Confessedly, they have 
been “gathered from many sources; they are not all of the same quality” 
(p. xxiii). A few are the official English versions printed in the Acta; these 
are rightly used, though not all are of good literary quality; the Sertum 
Laetitiae is unfortunate in its rendition. New translations were made of 151 
documents, filling 170 of the book’s 806 pages; for the most part these docu- 
ments are of secondary importance. The rest are presented by the Editor 
as “the best available at the moment” (p. xxiii). This is doubtless true; but 
for purposes of argument the student will still have to refer to the originals 
in many cases. And for the general reader an old difficulty remains. I 
have known non-Catholics to be put off completely by the papal style, so as 
never to reach the papal ideas. And the same happens to Catholics, even 
to the courageous few who really consider that these documents were written 
forthem. Translation of papal documents is a genuine problem; something 
still has to be done about the stylus curiae, which still further complicates the 
native involution of Italian sentence structure. 

The only serious defect is that a satisfactory translation was not made of 
the Christmas Allocution, 1940. In the one used (from the Tablet), the 
first four numbers are not a translation at all, but a summary of a much 
longer section; and in the following numbers there are several serious de- 
partures from the original, omissions, and mistranslations (notably, the third 
and fifth “points” are badly weakened). Yet this document is of cardinal 
importance. Canon G. D. Smith’s version of the Christmas Allocution, 
1939, is used; its general excellence is marred, I think, in the famous text on 
the Christian ideal of universal love, which ‘may serve as a common ground 
also for those who have not the blessing of sharing the same faith with us.” 
The Italian reads: ‘‘che . . . getta un ponte anche verso coloro, i quali, etc.” 
The point may seem fine, but I should prefer to retain the Italian metaphor, 
since the phrase “‘common ground” has its own connotations. Needless to 
say, the case for co-operation with non-Catholics is too strong to need the 
coloring of this phrase. In another place a Tablet translation makes Pius 
XII speak of “doctrines and practices of a disruptive and destructive charac- 
ter that find civic and human progress in the severance of natural law from 
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divine revelation”; which is nonsense. The Italian reads: “... nella 
separazione dai vincoli del diritto naturali e della rivelazione divina”; which 
is quite different. 

The seven-page bibliography will be very useful. One might, however, 
wish to see included these books: Charles de T’Serclais, Pope Leo XIII 
(New York, 1903); Eduardo Soderini, The Pontificate of Leo XIII, and Leo 
the XIII, France, and Italy, translated by B. B. Carter (London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne, 1934); and especialiy Friedrich von Lama, Die 
Friedensvermittlung Papst Benedikt XV und ihre Vereitlung durch den 
Reichskanzler Michaelis (Munich: Késtel u. Pustet, 1932). 

The Index is tremendous—-sixty-eight pages of entries, done in phrases 
long enough to be descriptive and highly useful. I confess I only sampled 
it for accuracy; but I did miss a reference to the co-operation with non- 
Catholics which has been shown to be an important part of the papal plan. 
This is the more remarkable as the Editor very pertinently says: ““The heart 
of the papal plan, the sine qua non of its success, is a spirit of Christian co- 
operation; no plan for peace, no matter how wise or sublime, can ever pass 
into the realm of reality unless nations are willing to co-operate with nations, 
groups with other groups, men with their fellow men” (p. xiii). 

The book offers material for a number of needed studies. Let me suggest 
just one, by giving two quotations. In Summi Pontificatus Pius XII said: 
“|. . the new order of the world . . . must rest on the nnshakable foundation, 
on the solid rock of natural law and divine revelation” (n. 1436). In his 
Christmas Allocution, 1941, he said: “‘Such a new order . . . must be founded 
on that immovable and unshakable rock, the moral law, which the Creator 
Himself manifested by means of a natural order and which He has engraved 
with indelible characters on the hearts cf men” (n. 1757). The second text 
does not mention divine revelation, in a context where its explicit mention 
might well have been expected. Is there a significance, an “economy” in 
the omission? I merely ask. But I suggest that the explanation and 
harmony of these two texts (parallels for each could easily be given) would 
lead to an interesting and valuable discussion, into which would be drawn 
not only issues like the functions of justice and of charity in the constitution 
of the social order, the meaning of “‘instaurare omnia in Christo”’ as a prac- 
tical social program (and its relation to “instaurare omnia in iustitia’”’), 
the co-operative relationships between Catholics and non-Catholics in the 
work of world pacification—but also ultimately the whole question of how 
the Catholic concept of temporal society and of its unity is to be formulated 
and promoted, rightly and with appositeness to the highly confused present- 
day scene. 
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i must remark on one final value of the book. For many decades the 
Church hes falsely been made to appear, as once in her earliest years, some- 
how inimica humani generis; today, at a moment of “deep spiritual crisis” 
(. 1402), when there is engaged “‘a fight for the human race” (n. 1863), she 
is discovered to the eyes of all men of good will in her true light, “Madre 
commune di tutti.””’ Pius XII’s Christmas Allocution, 1942, is wholly dom- 
inated by the idea of the “personal values of man as the image of God” 
(n. 1835); and it is to the defence of man that he, in the tradition of his 
predecessors, would rally all the energies of the Church, and the aid, too, of 
“all unselfish and great-hearted men” (n. 1498). This portrait of the 
Church as the Mother of Man emerges no less clearly from the book than 


does the portrait of man himself. 
Woodstock College JouN CourtNEY Morray, S.J. 


Tue Soctat MEssAGE oF Jesus. By Igino Giordani. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 406. $4.00. 

Those familiar with Giordani’s excellent J/ Messaggio sociale di Gesu, which 
made its appearance in 1935, will rejoice in the publication of Dr. Zizzamia’s 
translation by which the book becomes available to a wider circle of readers. 
The excellence of the transiation itself is further cause for rejoicing. It reads 
smoothly and renders the Italian faithfully. Indeed, the only divergencies 
between the original and the translation which the reviewer noticed were 
instances in which errors in the original had been rectified by the painstaking 
Dr. Zizzamia. 

Giordani’s treatment is refreshingly broad in contrast to some of the 
older books on the same subject which confined themselves to the collection 
of texts on a rather narrow range of subjects and which often failed to place 
the social thought of the New Testament in its proper relation to the social 
conditions of the first century. Giordani opens with an introduction on 
Christian social thought in general. Then follows a chapter on the historical 
background. Succeeding chapters consider such subjects as the relation of 
Christianity and Judaism, the human person, justice, charity, the family, 
political authority, economic problems, labor, and war. A concluding 
chapter discusses “‘the essential characteristics of the new social feeling.” 

Topics like these which concern the social doctrine of the Church have in 
the past awakened only a rather moderate interest in the mind of the average 
theologian, but there can be no doubt that now the trend is toward a greater 
interest in them. The reviewer once had the curiosity to go through 
Denzinger’s Enchiridion to see when the bulk of the Church’s social teaching 
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had been expounded in official pronouncements. It was remarkable to see 
how few formal declarations on such subjects appeared during the first 
eighteen centuries of the Church’s history. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century they began to be more numerous. With Leo XIII they came in 
great numbers and since his time they have continued to increase in fre- 
quency. In the history of the development of doctrine first one dogma and 
then another has been unfolded and expounded by the teaching authority 
of the Church. Each century seems to have its peculiar and characteristic 
interests. Certainly interest in Catholic social doctrine is the mark of our 
own age. In their treatment of this doctrine theologians must be grateful 
to Giordani for his clear, accurate, and scholarly examination of the fontes. 
They will await impatiently the promised translations of the two companion 
volumes which treat the social thought of the apostles and the early Fathers 
respectively. 
Catholic University of America Paut HANLY FURFEY 


INTEREST AND Usury. By Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. With an Intro- 
duction by Joseph A. Schumpeter. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. xii + 233. $3.50 (cloth), $3.00 (paper). 

The place of interest in a capitalist economy is so pivotal that one is not 
surprised to find perennial controversy about its nature and functions. 
Economists endlessly recast their explanations, without seeming to satisfy 
either themselves or their critics; moralists, distinguishing between interest 
and usury, have not found it easy to decide just where, in the modern busi- 
ness world, the one ends and the other begins. The difficulty arises partly 
from the fact that moralists are not necessarily equipped with economic 
knowledge any more than economists are able to formulate or even recognize 
the moral judgments often implicit in the programmatic phases of their 
science. Adam Smith, economist and professor of moral philosophy, might 
have bridged the gap; but he abandoned the attempt upon discovering, as 
he thought, an invisible hand leading private utility to a rendezvous with 
public interest. 

How the two disciplines can be employed jointly, to the advantage of each, 
is ably illustrated in Interest and Usury, where the result of a keen economic 
analysis is studied in the light of moral principle, and conclusions are 
reached which are of profound significance to economist and moralist alike. 

The first half of this book is a study of modern interest theory, as found 
principally in the writings of Knut Wicksell, Irving Fisher, Joseph Schum- 
peter, and John Maynard Keynes. This analysis constitutes a valuable 
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contribution to the subject. There follows an examination of Scholastic 
thought on this question, as found in the De Jure et Justitia treatises of three 
representative writers of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth centurv: 
Luis Molina, Leonard Lessius, and John DeLugo. Copious citations enable 
the reader to understand the nature and subtle variations of the mutuum, or 
fungible loan; why these writers condemned as unjust all usury, that is, gain 
arising directly from a mutuum contract; and why they approved of interest, 
or gain which, while it might occur in connection with such a contract, was 
attributable to some concomitant extrinsic title (these titles were reducible 
to the emergent loss of the lender by reason of the loan). The clear and 
ordered exposition in this part of the book will be a revelation to those who 
have neglected the contribution of the late medieval Scholastics to moral 
science, especially in its economic applications. 

Comparison of these two bodies of doctrine reveals a remarkable degree 
of correlation, especially when the differing purposes are recalled, the 
Scholastics being concerned with what ought to be, the modern writers with 
what is or what is economically expedient. In general, the modern explana- 
tions of interest and the Scholastic justification of it are equivalent, natural 
interest, alternative opportunity, etc., being obvious instances of emergent 
loss incurred by a lender. 

The question of bank credit is worthy of note. For the modern writers, 
the introduction of funds newly created and without cost is a disturbing 
factor which distorts the pattern of distribution, causes erratic price move- 
ments, and through “forced savings” or the depreciation of the value of 
existing units of money levies a tribute on the whole community to give 
value to the new funds. The older Scholastics, of course, were not con- 
fronted with this problem. But have their principles any application? 
Father Dempsey thinks they have. He suggests that since the only moral 
title to interest is the emergent loss incurred by the lender, and since the 
loan of newly created bank credit involves no such loss, the process is in 
terms of Scholastic principle usurious. This is in fact the principal conclu- 
sion which he derives from the whole inquiry: usury is today commonly a 
process and is institutional rather than personal. 

Other conclusions, sometimes surprising but always well argued, are 
suggested; but the main conclusion is undoubtedly the most significant. 
Against it one might object that in the interest and usury analysis of the 
Schoolmen the only emergent loss considered is that which is identical with 
an alternative opportunity for profitable investment, not a loss involved in 
the origin of the funds. If this be true, may it not be irrelevant to the 
problem of usury whether funds arise from savings, or from the discovery 
of a new mine, or through the operations of the banking system? (This 
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latter method may be objectionable on other grounds.) All that is necessary 
to justify interest is that the controller of the funds, however he obtained 
them, be confranted with possibility of loaning them or profitably investing 
them. Whatever may be said on this score, let it be remarked in conclusion 
that the fact that this book provokes such questions and also provides the 
apparatus of principle, both moral and economic, for their answer, is one of 
the reasons why the author so well deserves the warm encomium he receives 
in Professor Schumpeter’s introduction. 
West Baden College Paut V. KENNEDY, S.J. 


THE DEVIL AND THE JEws. By Joshua Trachtenberg. New Haven, 
Conn.: The Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv + 279. $3.50. 

The Yale University Press has just published The Devil and the Jews, 
the work of Dr. Joshua Trachtenberg, officiating Rabbi of Temple Covenant 
of Peace, Easton, Pa. From the blurb we learn that the author asked 
himself “‘why the Jew has been feared and hated.” He “found a good many 
answers among the mores and superstitions of other generations,” but none 
of them were to his liking, as he found the “Middle Ages the magnifying 
mirror” that reflected the hostility toward the Jew that is witnessed today. 
This accounts for the subtitle of the book, “The Medieval Conception of 
the Jew and Its Relation to Modern Antisemitism.” 

The belief that the Jew is considered to be the “devil incarnal’’; the 
“antichrist”; has “horns and tail”; is “full of sorcery’; has a “distinctive 
and unpleasant odor”; is a “host and image desecrater’’; ‘‘ritual murderer” ; 
“magician”’; “infidel”; “heretic,” etc., is attributed to the Church by word 
and reproduced illustrations throughout the book. There is a word here 
and there about Luther’s “bitter and foul denunciation of Jews.” Though 
Luther “broke the hold of Catholic doctrine upon large masses of European 
peoples”’ (p. 109), he is held to have remained with the Church in his op- 
position to the Jews, being “as intolerant of heresy, charged against Jews, . . . 
as his Catholic opponents, though he preferred to call it blasphemy”’ (p. 217). 

Rabbi Trachtenberg, being of the “Reform” division of Jewry, views 
the doctrines, decrees, and practices of the Church, in relation to the Jews, 
with a disbelief in a personal Messiah, miracles, angels, good or evil, and 
revelation in the Orthodox Jewish and Christian sense of the term. In 

addition to this false standard of judgment, he is filled with the usual 
rabbinical hostility towards things doctrinally Christian. Therefore it 
is no surprise to see that he spurns belief in Satan as a “distinct personality” 
to whom “the proficiency of the Jews in magic” was attributed that caused 
much of the opposition to them during the Middle Ages. 

It is necessary to read the Rabbi’s Jewish Magic and Superstition (1939), 
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of which The Devil and the Jews “is an outgrowth” (p. xi), to understand 
properly this phase of the subject. It is a “study of the folk religion of 
Jews,” their “many superstitious usages” and “practice of magic,” based 
upon a demonology that “was distinctively Jewish”: .. .“‘of this sort were 
the beliefs concerning demons and angels, and the many superstitious 
usages based on these beliefs, which . . . actuaily became a part of Judaism, 
and on the periphery of the religious life, the practices of magic, which 
never broke completely with the tenets of the faith, yet stretched them 
almost to the breaking point”’ (p. vii). 

Again we read: “The Rabbis [are said to have] sought to eradicate these 
practices, or at least to transmute their offensive features; but their efforts 
met with only indifferent success .. . and therefore they were often obliged 
to accord it a grudging recognition and acceptance” (p. viii). One may 
glean from Rabbi Trachtenberg’s books, written in defense of the Jews at 
the expense of the “superstitious” adherents of the Church, that the hostil- 
ity towards Jews during the Middle Ages was intensified by the known 
secrecy of Jewish magical, superstitious, anti-Christian activities, which 
were “sheltered from Christian eyes by secrecy and the impenetrable wall 
of a strange tongue and an even stranger mystical vocabulary and method 
peculiar toitself. There flourished in Jewish circles a magic lore as extensive 
as any known to the non-Jewish world, yet markedly different in character 
and technique” (p. 11). 

One does not need to go further in his investigation than the Rabbi’s 
books to conclude that the beliefs and practices of the Jews were provoca- 
tive of hostility on the part of the populace during the Middle Ages. Those 
were religious ages despite their unjustifiable abuses, just as our age is a great 
industrial age despite its inequities. The Middle Ages were Christian in 
principle and form of worship. The Judaism of those ages, being more 
Talmudic than Mosaic, being anti-Christian in spirit and practice, stood 
continually in hostile contrast. This in itself caused conflicts that it is 
difficult for opponents of the Church to appreciate in our age of indif- 
ferentism, when blasphemy, for instance, is considered to be uncultural 
rather than one of the greatest offenses man can commit, and when trial 
for heresy by any Church is considered to be obscurantism. 

There is a lack of appreciation in the book of the fact that while the 
actions of the people during the Middle Ages were at times far removed 
from the principles they professed, they deserve to be commended, rather 
than condemned, for taking the word of the great moral hero of the twelfth 
century, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, “who informed his congregation in 4 
sermon: ‘While we pray for the Jews, they persecute and curse us’ ” (p. 181). 
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The Devil and the Jews enforces this assertion when it tells us that “this 
conception [was] dignified with the authority of Justin Martyr, Jerome, 
Origin, Agobard, [who said] that Jews curse Jesus and all Christians daily 
in their prayers.” Besides being acquainted, somewhat, with the Talmudic 
curses, the people of the Middle Ages were no doubt aware of Minim (here- 
tics, strangers), though not by this name, which became the twelfth of the 
“Eighteen Benedictions” in which God is called upon to punish Judeo- 
Christians, Nazarenes, Samaritans, Sadducees, Gnostics, and others. It 
is true that, “in order to avoid Christian displeasure, once the Church 
reached a position where it could make its displeasure felt, the offensive 
term (in the twelfth Benediction) was changed to malshinin, slanderers” 
(p. 182), which is the same thing hidden under an all-inclusive designation. 

The Devil and the Jews utters a word in commendation of the Church 
here and there for defending the Jews against the false charge of “ritual 
murder,” ‘‘well poisoning,” etc., though without making any impression 
upon the multitude, save “in the seat of the papacy” (p. 103). “The 
Church” is held to have been “two Churches,” in the sense that “the 
hierarchy (one Church) was often inclined to be humane and to extend 
a degree of protection to them,” whereas “the people, inspired usually 
by the local clergy (the other Church), were not equally disposed to exercise 
the restraint demanded of them.” This was very likely true in some 
localities. But, concludes The Devil and the Jews, ‘whether they [the two 
Churches] were in agreement or not, the practical consequences of Christian 
principle are justly attributable to ‘the Church’ ” (p. 7). 

One wonders, while reading the incidental commendatory things said 
of the Church, whether they are not intended to pave the way for more 
effectively penetrating the minds of readers with the mass of charges in the 
book. The practices of the Church itself are set forth as being deliberately 
at variance with her principles. One instance of a doctrinal nature, that 
was of advantage to the Jews, will suffice. The Church is rightly declared 
to hold that Jews are not heretics, as heretics are persons belonging to the 
Church who have deviated from her teachings: “Jews were not and had 
never been Christians, and could therefore on no logical premise be accused 
of deviation from a doctrine that they never espoused.” Hence “the Church 
recognized the right of the Jewish community to persist and to maintain 
its institutions in the very midst of Christian society.” But, says Rabbi 
Trachtenberg, this was an “anomalous lenity evolved by medieval canon 
jurists,” for they held “mankind as a whole,” the Jewish community in- 
cluded, to be “‘the mystic body of Christ,” the Church (p. 176). Thus the 
Jews—unbaptised—were doctrinally members of the Church, hence devia- 
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tors, heretics, in that they denied Christ and attended the Synagogue in- 
stead of the Church. The authority presented to substantiate this strange 
concept of the Mystical Body of Christ is A Social and Religious History 
of the Jews (1937), written by Prof. Salo W. Baron, one of America’s leading 
Jewish historians. The Rabbi and the Professor go on to say that “this 
formula is more and more remarkable, the more uncontested the general 
theory and practice of intolerance became in the Christian world’’—which 
would be so if true. 

Only a few of the many charges, misrepresentations, and misunderstand- 
- ings have been mentioned that appear in The Devil and the Jews, called by 
the Jewish press “‘a brilliant and challenging book that demonstrates how 
the utterly irrational hatred of the Jew of today stems from a conditioning 
process, created by the Church, which for centuries has made the Jew 
and the devil synonomous” (American Hebrew, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1943; cf. 
The B’nai B’rith Messenger, Los Angeles, Sept. 10, 1943). 

As one reads on and on through the pages of The Devil and the Jews, the 
thought grows as to what purpose the book will serve, save to besmirch the 
reputation of the Catholic Church. There is nothing in the book that is 
likely to rally any persons, save “anti-Romanists,” to the support of the 
Jews against the abomination of antisemitism as it exists on the continent 
of Europe, or when, as expected, it becomes sonorous in Great Britain and 
the United States after victory comes to the United Nations. 

If, as Rabbi Trachtenberg said in his essay on “(How to Combat Antise- 
mitism in America,” it is “not politic to press an argument which might 
alienate a great many non-Jews,” especially when Jews “must turn to their 
Christian friends, for defenders of democracy, for an effective force behind 
its program,” then why rummage through a mass of old anti-Catholic 
charges for The Devil and the Jews? What other than an anti-Catholic pur- 
pose is served? What effect will it have but to alienate the Catholic part of 
our American population that stands unitedly for safeguarding the right 
of Jews to the free exercise of their natural rights? 

Had Rabbi Trachtenberg heeded the “self-conscious twinge of guilt to 
be caught rummaging in musty medieval texts, at a time when the world is 
tortured with bloodshed and tyranny, when our culture and perhaps civiliza- 
tion itself is in jeopardy and men pit their lives to preserve them,”’ as he 
says in the opening paragraph of his book, there would be less material 
extant for the antisemite to use in order to sustain his contention that the 
devil and Jew are “two-in-one.”’ 

All the charges presented in the book to try and prove that modern antise 
mitism stemmed from the Church, even were those charges true, do not 
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sustain the Rabbi’s concept of the source of things anti-Jewish, for, as he 
declares in the closing paragraph of his dissertation, “‘Antisemitism today is 
‘scientific’; it would disdain to include in the contemporaneous lexicon of 
Jewish crime such outmoded items as satanism and sorcery. To the modern 
antisemite, of whatever persuasion, the Jew became the international 
communist or the international banker, or better, both.” 

It is not to the Middle Ages, nor to our Hitleristic age, but rather to the 
Jews themselves that one must look for the cause of the affliction they 
suffer. A little intelligent “rummaging” into the first twelve chapters 
of the Book of Isaias will bring the cause of Jewish affliction to light, and 
the cure as well. | 

Boston, Mass. Davin GOLDSTEIN 


Tue RicHTts OF MAN AND NATURAL Law. By Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by Doris C. Anson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
Pp. 119. $1.50. 

THe TwILicut or CIVILIZATION. By Jacques Maritain. Translated 
by Lionel Landry. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. Pp. 65. $1.50. 

It is easy for a reader seeking brilliance to underestimate the work of 
Jacques Maritain. He so mixes the elementary with the profound that, 
conscious of the former, one may fail to appreciate the latter ingredient. 
Then too, Maritain’s expression is uniformly abstract, devoid of Platonic 
recurrence to the technician, the scribbler, the politician, the ants of our 
actual world and their industry. Unaided by things evoked from stored 
experience, the attention flags. Indeed, with a lesser author, the mind 
would suspect the process, prospecting in a shuttered labyrinth. But Mari- 
tain’s clarity illuminates his problem, and his light is his own. He does 
not merely quote, even Aristotle. 

Christians, clerical and lay, ought to study carefully the essay in political 
philosophy entitled, The Rights of Man and Natural Law. In it many 
questions are left untouched but what is put down is fundamental. Mari- 
tain bases his political philosophy on man’s relationship to the Creator. To 
follow him here, one had better be a student of Scholasticism and understand 
that philosophy’s stress upon relations, because ‘“‘man . . . is, in his entirety, 

engaged as a part of political society.”” But “mar: is not ordered to political 
society by reason of himself as a whole and by reason of all that is in him. 
A good runner is in his entirety a runner, but not by reason of all the func- 
tions nor of all the aims of his being. . . . The entire human person is a part of 
political society, but not by virtue of all that is in it nor of all that pertains 
to it.” Maritain’s social bodies would strive ever towards perfect fellow- 
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ship as towards an ideal to be increasingly approximated. One must be 
actuated by faith to entertain perseveringly such a view of life. Maritain 
believes in “the historic vocation of mankind.” He adopts, therefore, that 
theory of improvement in human affairs, despite losses and cycles, which, 
for brevity, I shall call the running wheel of advancing history. Human 
progress, in Maritain’s conception, is, to be sure, advanced and hampered 
by free human activity. He abhors, of course, any polity that founds the 
love of comrades and fellow citizens in a common hatred of the barbarian 
without the gates, whether in the empires of long ago or of today. 

Considering the State and conscience, Maritain says: ‘The universe of 
truths—of science, of wisdom and of poetry—towards which the intelligence 
tends by itself, belongs by nature to a plane higher than the political com- 
munity. The power of the State and of social interests cannot impose itself 
upon this universe.”” Our author will later use this distinction in argument 
not only against totalitarian forms but to reject any notion of the State 
prescribing beliefs for the strict inner forum of conscience. His treatment, 
in its entirety, of this delicate question, including the relation of the State 
to religion, deserves consideration. 

By deduction from its view of man’s complete nature, the essay rejects 
identification of the political with the economic, not only as exhibited 
in the industrial concept of Communism but in the economic society en- 
visaged by extreme corporatism. Such distinctions of importance affecting 
practical life are offered in the essay. The author furnishes philosophical 
encouragement for universal equal suffrage, and condemns the single party 
system established in the totalitarian States. The book contains as an 
appendix the International Declaration of the Rights of Man adopted by The 
Institute of International Law in its session in New York, October 12, 1929. 

In the longer essay Maritain complains: “‘. . . the surprising thing is that 
many Christians ..., while remaining attached to the dogmas of faith, 
put aside the inspiration of faith when it comes to judging human things.” 
In the briefer Twilight of Civilization he dwells upon the radical conflict 
between the Gospel view of human relationships and worldliness. This 
unhappily titled book is the text of a lecture given in Paris on February 8, 
1939. There are four parts. Part I, “The Crisis of Modern Humanism,” 
points out that human nature is “open,” not “shut up” in itself or absolutely 
self-sufficient. Maritain offers the term, “the humanism of the Incarna- 
tion,” “which sets no a priori limits to the descent of the divine into man...” 
Historical treatment is very brief but refreshingly kindly. In the second 
part, “The Great Anti-Christian Forces” are the two schools of totalitarian- 
ism. “To sum up, although Nazi racism is more irremediably destructive 
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and constitutes simply the worst plague for our world, there is no human 
regeneration to be expected either from Communism or from Nazi racism.” 

Part III, “The Gospel and the Pagan Empire,” contrasts friendship for 
one’s own built on hatred of the others, the outsiders, with Christ’s definition 
of neighbor. Maritain implicitly urges Christians to search their hearts lest 
they know not of what spirit they are. Reflecting upon the insidiousness of 
racism, he quotes with some feeling the words of Pope Pius XI “. . . spirit- 
ually weare Semites.” There is a quotation also well worth while from Cardi- 
nal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon. Part IV, “Christianity and Democracy,” 
reminds us of the legitimacy of the phrase, “Christian democracy.” And 
this it is of which it treats. Maritain mentions the distinction, which has 
in recent days happily been made by a number of writers, between the 
tradition of Rousseau and that of American democracy. 

The style of this lecture, naturally enough, still reverberates somewhat 
from the platform. In rhythms it is Ciceronian rather than Demosthenic. 
It does not seem imaginative. 

Monroe, N.Y. Hucu McCarron, S.J. 
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